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For Honor’s Sake; 


OR, 
THE DISOWNED BRIDE. 


BY MRS. MARY REED CROWELL, 
AUTHOR OF “DRIFTING TO RUIN,” ‘‘VIALS OF 
WRATH,” “DID SHE SIN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
. THE PRICE OF A KISS. 

A PLEASANT summer day, with a sky flecked 
with snow-white clouds that looked like angels’ 
plumes, in the soft, bright blue. A gentle, cool 
westerly breeze stirring, butterflies floating in 
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the delicious air, everything peaceful and quiet | 


and restful as only the country isin the balmy 
June weather. Sydney Trevor had come out 
of the open door of the little rustic cottage 
where she had lived all her life, and was stand- 
ing on the front piazza that extended its honey- 
suckle-laden front across the entire length of 
the cottage, and from which eight or ten ste 

led down to the lawn that reached from, the 


house to the edge of the river, that was flowing | 


swiftly, silently by. 


A look of expectation was on her face, and | 
gladdest anticipation in her eyes as she bent. | 


them in close scrutiny toward the road that led 
to the house—such a look as only comes in a 
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| 
idle: face when she is waiting for her best be- | 
oved. 

She made a, charming picture as she stood | 
there, of medium hight, slender and daintily- | 
formed, instinct with. a spirited e that | 
showed itself from the poise of her little dusky 
head, with its hair braided low on her neck, 
and the soft loose half-curls on her forehead, to 
the arch of her foot in its little high-heeled slip- 


| all the requirements of perfect womanhood— 


per. with its big black velvet bow. 

She was just past eighteen, and was known 
| far and near as a beauty, 
| skin like a rose leaf, her Dein dusky eyes, her 
thick, almost straight brows, her exquisite 
mouth that was eloquent of sweetness of dispo- 
| sition and yet denoted spirit and resolution—a 
| girl whom to see was to at once decide possessed 


gentleness, courage, nobleness, tenderness, 
frankness. Sydney Trevor, away down there 
in her quiet country home, was all this. 

Stand ing there, gazing down the road, with 
one hand lifted to shade her eyes, she waited, 
minute after minute, then, with just the slight- 
est little contraction of her forehead, she took 
| out her watch and looked at it. 

“Four o'clock! I wonder why he does not 
come?” 

She went back into the hall and took from a 
peg on the ball rack her shade hat, and was just 
starting ‘off, when a sharp, disagreeable voice 
just inside the open parlor door called her. 

“T want you, Sydney.” She went in the 


a) 


with her clear fair | 


| ly, greedily watchin 
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room, where a lady sat, wrapped in a thick 
blanket shaw], with a pale, fretful face and 
restless, nervous eyes that seized upon the girl 
as though she meant to devour her. 

“T have called and called until I am nearly 
exhausted,” she began, crossly. ‘‘f think itis 
strange you did not hear me, There’s a tele- 
gram for you.” 

“‘T did not bear you, or I should have come,” 
Sydney said, gently, as she went forward tp 
take the dispatch that lay on the table. 

She opened it, a little tremulously, as people 
always open'the yellow envelopes that so often 
coyer such dire news, and Mrs. Trevor, narrow- 
her, saw a look of sur- 
prise lighten the girl’s face, as she read, then, 
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; walk thoughtfully over to the window, 


“Well, whois it from? What's in it? I don’t 


| suppose it is any terrible secret, you act so mys- 


tified over it?” 

It had been so many years since Mrs. Trevor 
had spoken kindly to Sydney, that the girl 
never thought to resent it—indeed, when her 
father had died, that bitter day, five years ago, 
and had asked her to be good to his wife, the 
second mother he had given her, and she had 
promised, Sydney had meant to bear every- 
thing that was put upon her to bear for her 
dear father’s sake, and this persistent coldness 
ye disagreeableness was one of her heavy bur- 

ens. 

“Tt is no secret,” she said, patiently. ‘It is 
a telegram from grandfather Sydney, and—” 


“FOUR O'CLOCK! I WONDER WHY HE DOES NOT COME!” 


2 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE. 


Mrs. Trevor interrupted her with unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“Not from old Mr. Sydney, of Hollywood— 
that rich, eccentric old man? Why, | always: 
thought he never would have anything todo 
with you because your mother disobeyed him 
and married your poor dear pa! What in the 
world does he say?” ; ‘ 

A faint flush came into Sydney’s cheeks—Mrs. 
Trevor néver mentioned her own dead mother’s 
name, that, soméhow it did not seem painfully 
sacrilegiousto her. ~ 

*He wishes me to go to Hollywood,” she an- 
swered, slowly, cory oar ‘and the message 


says that my cousin Guy is on his way here, by 
ress, to tell me the particulars. © ~~ 

rs. Trevor’s pale eyes’ lightened, greedily. : 

‘Hollywood! Sydney; your fortune is made 

—only to think—to live at such a place,as, Hol- 


lywood! . Why, I’ve heard your pe say itris the 
most magnificent place imaginable. When shall 
you go, Sydney?” ___ vay f 

Sydney was standing besidé the window, 


twisting the telegram slowly around her finger, 
i abet dusky eyes looking far out down the 
road. 

““Ddo not/know that/I shall go/at all,” she an- 
swereéd, and a little flush, delicate'as a wild-rose 
tint, warmed her cheeks. 

“Not go! Sydney, you should have better 
sense than to stand there and say things you 
know will make me have one of my nervous 
spells. Not go! Of course you will go! Did 

ever hear of ‘such idiocy?’ 

At least, I cannot say now what I shall do,” 
Sydney added, gently. 

‘* Well, then,”—and Mrs. Trevor’s’ cold, pale 
eyes looked cruelly at the girl, *‘I will take this 
opportunity tosay just this—what I have been 
wanting to’ say for several weeks, but have 
postponed from time to time in the expectation 
that you would settle matters with your lover 
in your own way. But as Mr. Erle Florestan 
seems to procrastinate,”—and that disagreeably 
sneering smile Sydney knew so well, drew the 

ale lips back off the pointed teeth—“‘I do not 

ow that I can afford to wait his good plea- 
sure. Do you intend to marry him, Sydney?” 

The point-blank question deepened the flush 
on Sydney’s face, but there flashed a little mu- 
tinous look in her eyes. 

‘Since I do not question Mr. Florestan’s ob- 
ject in visiting me I do not think any one 
needs.” 

‘But you ‘will find out that somebody will 
question his object, and know it, too! A rich, 
handsome young gentleman whom everybody 
can see has always been ‘used to the very best 


‘home.” 


society, don’t stay six monthsin a country town 
for omen 4 I believe you could marry him, if 
you knew how to manage—or, for that matter, 
your cousin Guy Otis would be a good match 
for ‘you, and I dare say it would please your 
grandfather.” 

Sydney looked across the room straight in her 
step-mother’s eyes. 

“Do you wish me to go away? From this 
that yousay, and from other hints you have let 
drop; lately, T conclude you are anxious to have 
me goaway. If that is the case, you need only 
say the word. Imay bave been mistaken in 
supposing I was of use to you. I know I prom- 
ised 3 it and I have tried to keep my promise.” 

“You ‘promised papa,’ yes, that is always 

our excuse. You know you dislike me, you 
cnow you would be glad to get rid of me, but, 
it is I who propose to get rid of you! You can 
marry he rich beau, or you can go to your 
rich old grandfather, whichever you please, and 
roll in Tuxury all the rest of your life with 
never & hea of me—a sick, suffering bundle 
of nerves. But, let me tell you, that unless 


yon do make your’choice pretty soon, you will |, 


ave no roof over your head. I’vesold the cot- 
tage, and on July Ist I give possession to the 
purchaser, Ishalltakea maid and travel for 
my health, with the money the house: brings . 
me. Youcandoas you like.” » scorr © 
Although the news was like a thunderclap to 
her, Sydney was too proud to display her as- 
touishment or her pain. She merely bowed her 
queenly. little head. “A 7 
“I will decide at my own convenience then, 
since you have arranged all your plans: without 
regard f..r me.” “ 7 
nd she took up herhat, and went out, down 
the road—the tears coming ‘to her eyes a& she 
tried to seallga, it all—to meet at the gate a 
young man who was walking rather le urely 
toward the housé—+a good-looking, laughing- 


faced young,fellow, with a sturdy grasp of the |. 


hand, and an honest thrill in his glad voice. 

“Cousin Sydnéy! You didn’t e { m6 -so 
soon? But it was'a whim of grandfather’s that 
the telegram should teach you just about as If 
arrived. You'll go back with me to Holly- 
wood?” ’ oh”, ay 

Sydney gave a quick, anxious little glance 
down the road as she laid her hand in Guy 
Otis’s, then, she smiled a warm welcome. 

** You overwhelm ine,” she said, laughingly, 
and yet his bright, keen éyes detected. the’ 
gravity she tried to conceal in her own, “I 


must have a little while in which to think it 
asi i and con.” 
? 


AG but we can’t think of taking no for an 


answer,” he went on, as he linked her arm in 
his, and walked slowly on down toward the 
shady river-bank—all unconscious that he was 
po ae te ae a terrible crisis, in Sydney’s 
young life—the fair young cousin whom he had 
loved with a brother’s love all his life. 

‘‘ Grandfather has been very ill. at ease about. 
you for a long, long while, Sydney,” he said, in 

is low, pleasant voice, as they sauntered on, 
arm in arm; ‘‘ever since your mother died, T 
think. A*month or so ago he called me to him, 
and asked me if I thought, should he make any 
overtures to you, you would meet him, and 
come live with him, andigive him the chance to 
know you. [told him Thad no doubt of what 
you would do—that, from ‘the little I had heard 


of your step-mother; you would not have to 


make a very great, sacrifice in leaving your 


_ Sydney laid her d caressingly on his arm; 
as she looked up in his faee, through her tears. 

‘My step-mother has sold the house, Guy— 
the dear old home where mamma came a bride, 
where papa and she were so happy so many 
years—the only home we ever had; to think she 
could sell it, Guy!” 

Her fair face flushed hofly. 

“She is.a—well, thank fortune she isn’t my 
aunt! Of course, then, you'll go with me to- 
morrow, Sydney?” 

“T will not promise—yet,” she answered, 
softly, with that delicious little shy flush flut- 
tering in her cheeks, “I have friends—a friend, 
very dear to: me whom I wish to consult, first. 
I will tell-you to-night, Guy, what I will do.” 

He looked in ber face that was so sweet and 
pure and grave; he stooped his face near en- 
ough to read her eyes. 

* A lover, dear?’ 

She drooped her face that suddenly flamed 
red as the heart of a crimson rose. 

“Don’t ask me, please, Guy,” she faltered, 
and then they paused beside a shady clump of 
alders, growing luxuriantly on the river-bank, 
and he took her hands in his with warm, broth- 
erly earnestness, 

“T won't question you, Sydney. You will 
tell me when Se choose. But, about Holly- 
wood—think of it seriously and honestly. Be- 
sides being a glorious chance for you, you 
will have a great work to do there with your 
grandfather. Heisa lonely, desolate old man, 
whose life you might make happy and blessed. 
He lives in stately, solitary grandeur, unbright- 
ened by the presence of a woman, and he is all 
ready to bestow upon you the affection he al- 
ways felt your dear mother forfeited. He for- 
gave her long ago, and I think he sees he was 
cruelly harsh. He bas a great kind hearr, Syd- 
ney, beneath his sharp, suspicious manner; he 
is the soulof nobility and honor, a man whom 
bis servants, who know him, revere and respect, 
and whom both Fayne and I thorou hly honor. 
I forgot to tell you that Howard Fayne is a 
member of our family at Hollywood—a hand- 
some young fellow who saved grandfather's life 
when the horses ran away with him, several 
months ago, and who’ has lived at Hollywood 
ever since, because the old gentleman desires it'} 
so.” 5 ) A ‘ 

Sydney listened shoots ae “A 

‘“T think I should like grandfather,” she said, | 
simply, then, with another furtive glance down 
the road, ‘are you not going up to the house, to 
see—Mrs. Trevor?” . : { 
“NotI! I will sleep at the Relay House, and 


later I will sommto your answer. Think well 
over it, little cousin, will you?” _ we 
d drew her géntly to. 
her face to 


He put out, his ecm, 
him to kiss her, and Sydui titted } 
him, frankly, ma‘ aia f-factly, asa sister would 
havedone. ; F ’ 

And then, lifting his hat, he went on toward 
the village, while Sydney, looking after him, a 
moment, was suddenly conscious of the pres-. 
ence of some one at her very side, | » al 

- With a little rapturous cry, her face lighting | 
like.a fame with the sun; shining.on it, she rea-. 
ognized-him, and reached out her arms, et 

““Oh, Erle, Erle, 1am so'glad you are come!”. 

And he, his. blue eyes fla furiously, his 
face white with raging jealousy, his mouth 
iovitsdomerbareyeth heriow, h 

vitation of her eyes, her arms, low, happy 
laugh-with sav kis 

‘Nota word! 


igning creature! . Not a word to me from 

he faee line that lover kissed!” ; 
- Sydney stood, ds if transfixed, all the rap- 
ture, all th per tat joy dying on her face.. 

‘firle|—I don’t know what you mean!” _ 

‘He ye bitterly—waving her back with 
eruelhands, . 9 — .. 

“No, you don’t’ know—you will wish you 
never di know what I feel when | see my wife 
in another man’s arms!” ; 


+ CHAPTER II. 
|. AN EDEN AND ITS SERPENT... + 
HoLLYWoob, on the’Passaic river, in North- 
ern New Jersey, is a magnificent place, situ- 
_ated in the center of its own vast grounds, that 
have béen improved and beautified and culti- 
vated until they are famous for the perfection 
at which they have arrived. Pineries, ferne- 
ries, orchard-houses, green-hotses, graperies, 


stern anger, refused the sweet | ri ds, that M 
anger’, : : sere pap 
away from him, as if in weary-impat 
not a word, you treacherous, } his wi ; : 7 ee as 


‘| wal 


conservatories cover acre after acre; magnifi- 
cent groves, velvety lawns, wide walks ending in 
delicious perspectives, floral arbors, fountains, 
make up the home» park, in the midst of which 
Hollywood’ lifts its spacious walls. 

It is not a high-building—old Mr. Sydney had 
an aversion.to stairg,and so the architects who 
transformed the spacious country mansion that 
had stood years on the river bi into the mag- 
nificent home Mr. Sydney made for himself, 
had their strietly positive ordérs that in no iv- 
stance should the building be above one flight 
of stairs in hight. : “eee 

Consequently Holly wood was buttwo storiés 
high, but it was immensely long and deep, and 
ran out in convenient wings, and was. orna- 
mented with oriel and bay windows, hanging 
balconies and lofty turrets—graceful, pictur- 


esque and elegant, and, standing upon an «mit 


nence, from which velvety terraces alternated 
with parterrés of rare plants, reached by flights 
of marble steps; to the river. “bank; Holly wood 
was atoncea marvel of surpassing elegance and 
luxury. 

Within, id yee was in keeping. The 
rooms, lofty and spacious, were palatial in their 
appointments. Liveried servants attended up- 
on the wants of the family ‘of three’ nien; 
blooded horses stood in their stalls, that were 
ob of beauty and comiort; carriages that 

ad not been_all used_ occupied) the carriage- 
house—eyverything at Hollywood was elegance, 
luxury and splendor—and loneliness. 

Old Mr. Sydney, owner and master of it all, 
aman whose wealth embarrassed bim, wasin ill- 
health, and of-a curious, haughty, yet strangely 
affectionate disposition, that the trials and 
troubles of earlier life had soured and imbitter- 
ed, and in a very great measure made to be sus- 
sees and overbearing and intolerant. Yet, 

e was honor and gan person fied. His ser- 
vants were well-fed, well-paid, well-lodged and 
iven to understand he reaiized they were fel- 
ow-beings with himself, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, he was well and © conscientiously 
served. 

He chose to live in state more imposing in late 
years than in the days when Sydney Trevor’s 
mother was a Pena because the keeping 
up of the forms of household dignity, hollow 
though they were, seemed to consume much of 
his time, and partly because, his income daily 
flowing ina golden river to him through his 
mines in the West, he was amply able fo in- 
dulge in the wildest extravagance that pleased 
him, 

He was an unassuming looking old man—only 
the restless, nervous fire, in his keen, bright 
eyes, denoting his temperament. He was al- 
ways handsomely dressed, attended personally 
toall his great financial interests, and generally 
said his say in words that admitted of no possi- 
ble misconstruction. 

When his daughter Isabel had married Rupert 
Trevor, the youug, handsome lawyer, who had 
taken charge of some business for him once up- 
ona time, Mr. Sydney’s rage avd mercilessness 
knew no bounds, . He refused, in that way Isa- 
bel t have known was madness to think of 

mbating, to acknowledge them, or allow 

em to cross his ; 
with them in any way. °W 
and was named Sydney, 
wrote him bow good her 


Pa > 


But, after Mrs. Trevor: 


at Mr Gedney @s ith 


Thon, after sitting ‘there several 

‘Then, after Te poVvEré : 

IaeINS chitpandibapen eike as walk 

a ag 
rar was, furnished in green. na 2 

ed ith marbles and bronzes int s niches be- 

tween the heavy bogk-cases, = 
He'stepped to the telephone, and 3 an or- 


der to the servant at the term 
“ Hunt Fayne up, and serd 
While waiting, he continue 
fs until bile came a I } 
stood somewhatajir. - a 
“Come:in! You sent tha telegram ” 
Howard Fayne came in, a young man of 
about thirty years of age, with a dark, sallow 
complexion, and jetty, curling hair, and mus- 
tache, and side-whiskers, long and pointed— 
with intensely black eyes beneath heayy brows 
—a man whom many people would have pro- 
nounced handsome, and whose self-possessed, 


} 
1 
4 


they did not quite like, at first. 

To peoplé'who Tread faces as we read books, 
Howard Fayne’s bright, bold black eyes had 
in them the outlook of a nature that was as un- 
serupulous as it was resolute and strong, and his 
landsome mustache covered a mouth that was 
sinister and cruel. 

He had come of respectable family, and had 
been early left entirely alone in the world. His 
tastes ani disposition had led him into all kinds 
of ‘dissipation, but his shrewdness and pride 
had prevented him from openly degrading him- 
self. He had run throtigh a moderate fortune, 
and was in most reduced circumstances when. 
bya Fate he had’ jubilantly blessed time ‘and 
again, he lad been the mieans of saving Mr. 
Sydney’s life, when, one day, the Hollywood 
horses had runaway. 

The old gentlémin’s gratitude had-known no 
bounds. He had’ taken the young man home 
with him, and bécéme interested in him.) He 
discovered the intelligence, the agreeableness 
of young Fayne, he léarned just'so much of his 
past, and his future hopes, as Fayne meant he 
should, and the résult was, Mr. Sydney offered 
him a home at Hollywood, and ‘in every way 
promoted his condition. 

This, then, was the young man who answered 
his summons. : 

“T sent the telegram several hours: ago. 
Miss Trevor has undoubtedly received it before 
this.” 

“T ‘wonder if she will come?” Mr. Sydney 
said, thoughtfully. ‘I have the most over- 
whelming desire to see her. Only to think, 
Fayne, she is my own grandchild, and I never 
have seen her!” 3 

Fayne looked at him, a faint little sneer hid- 
den under his mustache. ' 

“Such a feeling is perfectly natural, I should 
ir. I hope you will not be disappointed 


“T didn’t mean to suggest anything unplea- 
sant, Iam stire. I dare say Miss Trevor is just 
what Guy insists she is—a charming, gentle, 
affec—” 

Mr. Sydney brought his fist emphatically to 
the table. 


tin- 
Be i y i-| 
f she 


doesn’t suit—” ; : - 

ate cys his’ fingers’ and shrugged his 

houlders characteristically, and resumed his 

vee? 0. Doman ; . 

“ Sie will indéed be a lucky girl,” Fayne said, 
honestly, |’ a Bmgltec_saees 
** Don’t’ think it’will make any difference in 
ee aod yard you,” Mr. 8 ey, said, 

ith less acerbity Of tone. ‘You di 
great service—a ‘service I never can’ repay, 
Kayne, and lam not the man ‘to forget it. So 
‘orig a8 you ‘choose, Hollywood is your home— 

have’ settled all that, long betore to-day. 
ant teat die You will find your name in my 
will, besides. So you see that you will not be 
i tiy already has his fortane in bis 
own hands, and he’s ‘a rich young man, too. 
Well, if the telegram’s sent, there’s nothing to 
do but wait. Yes, one thing. I wish you'd 
saddle Morning Glory, and drive over to Dun- 
dée with this note. If Mr. Florestan has not 
yet returned, you néeedn’t ‘leave it.” ” 

Fayne took the note and went out to, the 
stables and watched a groom saddle Morning 
Glory, a bedutiful ‘chestnut mare with white 
mane and tail. Then he started on his mission 
—to deliyér the note to Erle Plorestan, at his 
country seat on the opposite side of the Pas- 
saic—“ Dundee,” the gray-stone mansion half- 
hidden in the shade of grand old trees, that 
Soar DRE petitinels on either side the wide 

rom 


S108 drive, 

the bronze, brass spear-tipped. entrance 
gates, away up to the mansion, a quarter of a 
mile inside the el grounds, 

But, his thoughts were not on the businéss be- 
fore him; he was thinking of Syduey Trevor, 
the young girl who was invited to step into 
such golden shoes, and his face darkened as he 
rode along. 


| 


d me & | 


| eyes must be hidden under the white 


| toilet of pale b 


FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 


“Mr, Sydney is preparing himself to love the 


girl, that is plainly enough to be seen. She will 
come. here; i 

and she will find it no hard fiask to install ber- 
self in the position I have ventured to aspire to 
—chief favorite to His Eccentricity. By her 
coming, all my plans are upset; it will be ruin 
for my ambitious. prospects; but—I will not 
give up the end I have sworn to accomplish be- 
cause of a girl! No! I swear I will not permit 
her to come between me and what I know I 
could have accomplished had she kept out of 


dare swear she is fair and gracious; | 


my way. She will come—I am powerless to | 
prevent that—but—they don’t dream of my ca- 


pacities here—my capacity to AH pe my 
ends! Fate has placed me on the high road to 
Fortune and the deyil will not desert his own! 
I will never stop until I haye gained my ambi- 
tion—until Iam, what I swear I will be—the 
heir of Holly wood!” 

His black eyes gleamed evilly, and he dug the 
spurs cruelly in Morning Glory’s satiny flanks. 

“She is his only living relative, besides 
young Otis,” he thought, ‘‘and failing her suc- 
cess, what’ more natural than his thoughts 
should turn to me? Of course, I might marry 
the girl;” and he smiled conceitedly, ‘ but I 
know a game worth two ofthat. I don’t pro- 
pose to saddle myself with a wife I wouldn’t 


care for, perhaps, for the sake of the money I | 
I prefer to | 

dda... I} 
re the haughty, little beauty is to- | 


can secure without such a sacrifice. 
possess my pretty little blue-eyed 
wonder whe 

day? Jupiter! how she frowned on me the last 
time I saw her! but then”—and he showed his 
strong white teeth in a sinister smile—‘‘ the wo- 
man doesn’t live who can afford to thwart me! 
I shall bring my pretty little Edda to my own 


terms, yet! When Howard Fayne fails the fide | 
will cease to come in!” and his smile ended ina | 
low laugh that seemed like the, echo of some- | 


thing harsh ’way down in the heart. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 


Uron this same fateful summer day that saw 
Sydney Trevor’s amazed dismay as she stood 
face to face with Erle Florestan, that witness- 
ed Howard Fayne’s eyil compact with himself 
—upon this same day the same genial sunshine 
was shining in through the bowed shutters of a 
cosey little house on a quiet side street of a 
large city on the Erie railroad, 

eside the raised casement a young girl was 
sitting—a young girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
with a sweet, flower-like face, fair and modest. 
Her eyes were bent upon the floor, but. one 
could tell from the tears trembling on the dark- 
golden lashes, from the pitiful little look around 
the girlish mouth, that her thoughts, whatever 
they were, were distressingly painful. 

She was a lovely little creature—petite, 
daintily. formed, with. dimples in her. pink 
cheeks and at her round wrists. She had deep- 
gold-colored hair that was arranged in fashion- 
able style, and the curving brown and heayy 
sweeping lashes were of the same rare tint—one 
almost knew what beautiful great pu 


y no a0") ds that 
were kept so stent. own, ; i 
Sh ab Teatl > pretill ‘dressed. in a house 
lue gingham, stylishly’ made. 
Her surroundings denote 
from t ¢ Bay bs Is carpet on the parlor 
floor to the blue Sevres vases on the low marble, 
mantle, and all about the girl and her home 
was an air of something that told one of hum- 
ble prosperity. aur : , 
er name was Edda-Brent, and the spectacled 
elderly lady in the chair opposite her was her 
aunt, with whom she had lived all her life; the 
honse was her aunt’s house, and Edda was her 
only niece, and the two comprised the quiet lit- 
tlée family.’ oc OY Pet Ee 
Tt was not often that tears were to be seen in 
Edda’ Brent’s blue eyes; but_ shé and, Miss 
Augusta were talking: about Howard Fayne, 
which they very rarely did, of late, and to 
speak of him and ‘all that was connected with 
bim, was so agonizing to_ the 


‘ort and 6ase— 


rl that even 
tears, hot, silent, bitter thouzh they were, fail- 
ed to bring relief, 2 rv 

““TE T only could a aunt Gussie!” Edda was 
saying, passionately-—so pasate, that, if 
siruck a chill of alarm through. Miss Brent’s 
nerves. * gems ; = ‘ 

“Oh, child, you must not talk like that—or 
feel Tike that. "I admit you are placed in a very 
pais position; I know that Howard Fayne 
is a deep-dyed villain, and that it wouldn’t be 
well for him if I could lay the weight of my 
hands on him;but, all the same, child, you 
mustn’t give up like that.” 

Edda’s lips quiyered. pitifully, and when she 
raised her eyes—they were beautifully, darkly 
blue, just as one thought they must there 
was a despairing, beseeching expression in them, 
that was infinitely touching to see. ¢ 

“If I had neyer seen him! Oh, auntie, if I 
never had seen or heard of him! When I think 
of it, IL wonder how it was I ever could have 
been so insane. Why, the thought of him now 
fills me with fear and loathing. Auntie, what 
is the worst, the yery worst he can do?” 

Miss Brent shook her head. ~~" 


le-blue |, 


1y 


“T don’t know—I don’t know, child,. You 
won’t let me go to. alawyer and find out about 
it, and the rascal keeps writing to, you from 
time to time to know when you are ready to re- 
ceive him as your husband:—Edda, I don’t 
know whether such a ceremony as that you and 
Fayne went through with, is legal or nof; but, 
one thing I do knew—that Howard. Fayne has 
no idea of letting you slip if he can help it.” 

“Tt was allin such fui—the tableau and all 
—how did I know it meant, anything? Auntie, 
you never blamed me, did you?” 

She got up and laid her head wearily on Miss 
Brent’s lap. 

“Dear child, I never blamed you. I want to 
see you well out of this dilemma, in which,;ou 
got yourself, a year ago,; You. had better bury 
your pride and shame, and let mesee a, lawyer, 
Edda, and if,the ceremony. is binding you must 
get.a divorce. If it is. not—what a weary. 
weary year your fears, your pride have worked. 
you!” ; 

‘Tt is an, awful disgrace, ;Oh, aunt Gussie, 
you can’t tell how,Ifeel.; I would rather die, 
this minute, than have it true!” 

Passionate tears drop fast, and. scalding 
from her eyes, and,she fairly writhed, in. her 
pitiful dismay, f 

Miss Brent. took off her glasses, and wiped 
her eyes before she returned them. 

*“You. must not f° to a lawyer, auntie. I 
should die of mortification if any one in 
the world knew of it,”—and she struggled. up to 
her feet, tear-flushed and trembling. ‘‘ There 
is one thing—he never,can compel me to ac- 


| knowledge him as possessing the slightest inter- 
: a 


estinme. Iwould,take my life in my hands 
rather than—speak—to him,” 

A Jook of intense disgust went over her face. 

‘When did you hear last from him, Edda? 
Where was he? 

‘*He was up in New York State—six months 
ago—just the week after he was here, auntie, 
and I told him how L regarded him,” 

A little painful silence fell between.them, that 
Edda Broke, in a hushed, pained voice. 

“Auntie, did, 1,ever tell: you that—Mr. 
Fayne was—dissipated? He—drinks.” 

“What would you expect_of such @ villain? 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised to hear he stole 
and murdered. A man with no.more honor 
than to entrap a girl into a—well, I’ve no words 
to express myself. Edda—I can’t endure this, 
if you can! I shall go down to Judge Delevan’s 
oftice— 

Edda looked at her—a quiet, passionless, wo- 
manly resolution in her face... 

“Auntie, dear, no/ J have already said, I 
eould never go through the shame and exposure 
and scandal. I cared for any ,one:else, or 
ever expected to, it might be, different.. As it 
is—Mr, Fayne can only annoy me;, he can never 
do me any harm, . I-would rather you. would 
not blazon my troubles about, please, aunt Gus- 

ie! 


And Miss Brent. knew that when Edda had 
that look in her eyes, that,particularytonein her 
vaiee, it was useless to try to argue with her, 

f was certainly a strange position, in which 
Edda found herself. About. one year before, 
be Fayne had been ser BS to her by.a... 
friend of hers, and, by his pleasing address, and 
intelligence, and gentlemanly refinement, had 
succeeded.in making a.pleasantimpression 
her, as well. as on her young girl friends, so that 
he became, for, the time being, quite a popular 

allant in the social circle to which) Fate intro- 
uced him. souk es : Judd cist of ’ 

Above ail the others, he had, preferned Edda 
Brent, with her sweet saucy ways and pretty 
face, and for a little while she had been piscnad 
and flattered by,his.attentions. But, very grad- 
ually, there, had come to bea, change in her feel- 
ines ‘toward, bim ; not, that she positively dis- 

ited him, but there crept. over her that vague 
consciousness which a pure nature will invaria- 
bly experience toward an unworthy object, and 
very much to his chagrin and disappoin men 
Howard Fayne discovered such a condition 
affairs to be, the case, He had fallen: in love 
with Edda, almost, at first, and she wasthe only 
girl, whom, in'\his varied experience, he had 
met, for whom he felt willing to wear the yoke 
of ig sea ae oii trs ‘ ed a ABW 

At first he’had never dreamedot being unsuc- 
cessful in his wooing of her. Affairs with him .. 
were particularly flourishing, just then; he was. 
winning a good deal of money at: cards, and 
yet, nobody. suspected bim. of such ‘‘irregula 
ity, in the pleasant circle in which he moved. ; 

3ut, the instincts, of Edda Brent’s pure wo- 
manly nature bad set. up their. warning ery 
against him, and, almost before she bad, known. 
it herself, Fayne had seen that be was not in as 
good standing as.he wished. err via” 
He was not a man, howeyer, to be balked, He 
usually accomplished his, ends, by fair means or 
foul, and in this instance he made up bis mind. 
that Edda Brent should belong to him—not 
cause he expected to gain the least thing in the. 
world by marriage with her, but because, for, 
the first time in his career; he. loved snificiently’ 
well to make him wish to marry. oY: 

He therefore planned a most consummately- 
deep scheme—matter-of-fact, enough to all 
péarance, and one to which every one, even the 
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innocent girl herself, most deeply volved, lent 
ready aid. 

There was to be a series of tableaux given at 
a succession of parlor entertainments, and to 
Mr. Fayne was very naturally given almost 
sole charge, as he had intended from the first, 
and among the subjects chosen was a marriage 
scene, in which Edda Brent was selected, al- 
most by universal consent, to be the bride, and 
Mr. Fayne the groom, and although Edda had 
demurred at first, she had hardly cared tomake 
herself conspicuous by her persistent refusal, 
for which she could really offer no solid reason. 

Everything passed off just as Mr. Fayne had 
arranged, and when the performance was con- 
eluded he took Edda to one side, and very qui- 
etly told her just what he had done—that the 
ceremony 80 beautifully performed by a sup- 
posed novice in the business was a legal cere- 
mony, performed by a justice of the peace—a 
friend of his, who had supposed the truth of the 
affair was known to the bride: 

Telling her that Fayne plead his cause well; 
but in vain. Edda was horrified, enraged, 
nearly insane with the wretched affair. She 
fled from him in repellent horror and disgust. 
and suffered only as a high-spirited girl could 
suffer under the cruel circumstances. 

Fortunately the affair was unknown to out- 
siders; only to Fayne and Edda, the justice who 
married them and Miss Brent knew of it; and 
the fact of the secrecy was Edda’s only consola- 
tion during the miserable months that followed, 
when her health and spirits failed her. 

During the first few months Fayne made 
every effort to conciliate her, his passion for 
her increasing in proportion to her disgust and 
hatred for him. He saw her, several times, 
always to be met with the same passionately -in- 
dignant scorn. . 3 

hen, his funds failing him, and there being 
on foot a suspicious attempt at a raid on the 
one gambling-house in the city, Mr. Fayne 
deemed it wise to change his location, and, not 
long after, was of such great service to Mr. 
Sydney as to alter, in prospect, all his future 
plans. 
: From Hollywood he had written letters to 
Edda, but, with keen far-sightedness, he had 
not mailed them from there, but had inclosed 
them, stamped and directed, to an obscure New 
York village, with a request to the postmaster 
to remail for him. 

So the months wore along—he rejoicing at 
his hold on the girl, and being so confident of 
her imprisonment in his meshes—waiting for 
the time to come when he would claim her— 
when_ her spirit would be broken, and she 
would yield him a consent, even if an un- 
gracious one. 

While Edda, worrying her life away, with 
too much morbid pride to reveal her secret, pre- 
ferring to suffer her hidden bonds than expose 
her sores, did not know, what Howard Fayne 
knew so well, that the ceremony was no more 
binding than the repetition of a problem in 
Euclid. 

She did not know, and Howard Fayne had 
not been wrong in thinking, that betweén her 
pride atid her shame, and the natural ignorance 
of women in such things, he was comparatively 
safe in biding his time. 

For he had no idea of giving her ge who 
boasted of never being thwarted. Nor was he 
—often. And if little blue-eyed Edda Brent 
had only known all that la tween her and 
the end, she would indeed have even more 


hopelessly and ionately echoed her hopeless, 
assionate wish that she had never seen or 
eard of Howard Fayne! 


CHAPTER IV. 

A MAN’S JEALOUSY AND A WOMAN’S PRIDE. 

As Mr. Florestan eer his harsh, cruel 
words, Sydney stopped short on her way to him, 

“Why, Erle, what makes you so angry?” 

There was incredulousness in the astonished 
look on her face, in the inquiring tones of her 
voice, and Mr. Florestan bent his furious face 
toward her with an expression on it that she 
never had seen, or imagined could be there—a 
look of white wrath, flam: passion, that 
made his eyes seem to pierce her through and 
through. 

He was a handsome man—the very handsom- 
est man Sydney had ever seen in her life—with 
afair face, somewhat bronzed by the summer 
sun, with luxuriant hair of sunny brown, and 
curling beard and mustache a shade darker. 
He had bright blue eyes, full of manly pride 
and purpose, and his whole appearance was 
that of a gentleman of refinement, elegance, 
nobleness, authority—a man who would not 
fail to impress, who seemed born to command. 

But—he had a temper, that however was 
rarely manifested, so well under control was it. 
And his nature, when he loved, was as all great, 
strong, loving natures are—quick to be jealous, 
eager to resent. ’ 

d—for the first time, Sydney saw the anger 
and the jealousy, and she shrunk from the aw 
presence. ap ed. ‘ 

He looked at her with blazing eyes. 


** You dare to ask mo why Lam angry—you, 
the girl I married, thinking T had found only 
innocence and purity? You dare to ask me, 


S 
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when I see you in the arms of another man, 
another lover—poor deluded fool, yet not so 
pitiably deluded as I!” 

His voice quivered with the surging of the 
hot blood through his veins, 

Her face, that had paled at his first words, 
flushed suddenly with the warm scarlet stain 
that spread from brow to chin. 

“Erle! What are you saying to me? What 
do you mean? What have I done?” 

e sneered at her agonized question. 

“What exquisite innocence! Do you know,” 
he added, more fiercely than ever, “‘ that I could 
strike you down where you stand, you false, 
deceitful creature, with your artless ways, your 
face like an angel’s?” 

In his passionate fury he stepped toward her, 
his eyes fairly ablaze, but Sydney never moved. 
She stood locking at him, all the hot flush dying 
out of her face, and her dusky eyes looking 
larger and darker than ever in contrast with 
her death-white pallor. 

“I do not know, even yet, what I have done 
to warrant you in speaking so strangely, so 
pruehy. The gentleman you saw with me is 
Guy Otis, my cousin—” 
et interrupted her with a sneering, bitter 

ugh. 

‘Cousin,’ is he? That is good.” 

The hot stain surged over her face again at 
his. incredulous words, but, by a violent effort, 
she controlled herself, and went on, almost 
gently: 

“He is my cousin, Erle, and he hascome from 
my grandfather on business with me. He is my 
friend, my dear friend, who seems almost like 
my brother. Ihave not seen him for several 
months, Erle, although we haye corresponded 
for years. hy should you be so angry be- 
cause Guy kissed me?” 

His lips curled in that sarcastic sneer that was 
so distressing to her, 

**T see,” he'said; ‘‘ but, how is it I never have 
been made aware of this delightful cousinly inti- 


macy? this charming cousinly correspondence? | 


Itis remarkably pleasant for me tolearn that the 
girl whom I thought was the impersonation of 
truth, and innocence, and openness, is capable 
of having a secret—such a secret as this—from 
me, 


red flush deepened on her cheeks, ‘‘you must 
not speak soto me. Iam trying to endure it— 
trying to explain what is so childishly foolish 
for you to become angry about, but I feel I 
eannot hear you say anything further, Am I 
not your wife—have I not given you indisputa- 
ble ea that you are dearer to me than all the 
world? Then, Erle, why do you hurt me by 
such foolish jealousy and anger?” 

He could see the command she kept over her- 
self, as well as the desperate effort such com- 
mand required. He looked in her lovely, dis- 
tressed face, her frank, honest eyes—and saw 
only the sweet mouth that Guy Otis had kissed, 
the face that had been upturned to his a mo- 
ment before, 

“My wife! God—if I could only undo that 
one mad moment of more than mad folly! Yes, 
you are my wife, whose fair face and wonder- 
ful eyes were 2 temptation I could not resist. I 
thought I had found, at last, here in this obscure 
rig a girl whose heart was as pure as her 
‘ace, whose honor was as certain as tho promise 
of itin her eyes. I married you—and hoped. 
fool that I was, that I was blessed above all 
men:—instead, Tam cursed beyond all men!” 

His passionate words came fast and eager, 
sa of them hurting her like sword stabs. 

a“ le— 


She began in an agonized tone, but he inter- 
rupted her, coldly. 

*T desire no further extenuation or plausible 
explanation of what my own eyes saw. e 
fact remains the same—that man’s arms were 
around you; I saw it. He kissed you—before 
my orc 3 as a consequence—everything is 
over between you and me.” 

Sydney drew her breath, quickly; a sudden, 
frightened look sweeping across her face, as she 
ba 39 nearer him, ; 

**Firle, don’t be. angry with me any longer! 
If it was wrong for me to kiss Guy as I always 
have been accustomed to do—cannot you for- 
give me? If you forbid \it,I will never do it 
again. But, don’t be so hard and bitter against 
me, Erle. Te you don’t believe me—” and her 
mouth quivered—“ go seo Guy yourself—tell 
him we are married—see how p-eased he will 
be—but, Erle—Erle—don’t, don’t accuse me of 
disloyalty to you! It kills me—I cannot bear 
it. You know I love you with all my heart— 
that I never could care for any one else! Erle 
—you won’t be angry any more?” 

he drew another step nearer him, and laid 
her hand beseechingly on his arm, her agonized, 
foe Ld meeting his so honestly. 

He flung her off—as if she had been a viper, 
his eyes blazing, his handsome face fairly trans- 
formed by the passion he felt. 

“Don’t touch me! It may suit you to trans- 
fer your caresses from one to another, but you 
do not dupe me again with your low, luring 
Yoon your eyes that are so guilelessly inno- 
cent. 

Sydney stepped back, a look on her face that 


* Prle!’—her eyes flashed, now, and the little | 


would have stricken him dumb with horror had 
he not been so-fatally blind with jealousy. 

‘*Once more, Erle, I will humble myself to 
you. Iswear to Ke I care only for Guy as a 
sister cares for a brother. I care only for you 
—I am your wife,” and she drew her slender 
figure proudly up; ‘‘I came here to meet you as 
Lalways do, and besides, I had something to tell 
you, May I speak?” 

For the stern, sarcastic, uncompromising ex- 
pression on his face was striking a terror to her 
very soul. 

‘“T suppose you are at liberty to say what you 

lease, even as you have been so charmingly 
inclined to do as you please.” 

A little involuntary cry came from her; her 
load was growing almost too heavy to be borne. 
Bus she struggled, one last time, for patience. 

“‘T wished to ask you what I should do under 
these circumstances, Erle,” she said, battling 
with herself bravely. ‘‘My step-mother has 
sold the cottage, and the purchaser takes pos- 
session one week from to-day—the first of July. 
She has inemasest she sees pas desire wy ope 
panionship any longer, but my grandfather, 
who has been a stranger to me all my life, has 
sent for me to live with him—my cousin Gu: 
was the bearer of the invitation. What shall 
do, Erle? It is my duty, as well as pleasure, to 
consult you; I will do as you direct. 

“By no means. Your future movements are 
a matter of no interest whatever to me; I have 
told you I repudiate you, in so far .as acknowl- 
paging you as my wife before the world is con- 
cerned. .[—” 

The awful look on, Sydney’s face forced him 
tostop. Her eyes dilated with chilling terror. 
and she. staggered toward a tree, and leane 
faintly against it. 

“oO ; erle—” 

She could not speak for the agony of agita- 
tion that swept so penetratingly over her. 

“T repeat it,” he said, in a hard, bitter tone, 
looking at her with furious, glaring eyes. ‘1 
haye had my brief dream of passion and ro- 
mance, and the dream is over; this is the cursed 
patie 6 For two months I have been so 

erfectly happy that, if I had not been a fool, 
might have ee that such bliss never last- 
ed, have looked forward, with keenest an- 
ticipations, to the time when I should go home 
to Dundee, taking with me the bonniest bride 
that ever the sun shone on. I have employed 
my time planning what I might do to make my 
wife’s life pass like an enchanted dream. I have 
erent hours in wondering what I had done to be 
blessed with such love, and trust, and purity, 
and sweetness—faugh!—as you gave me. And, 
now, just as all my plans were matured, when 
my letter to my steward lies sealed and waiting 
in my desk at the hotel for the next mail—the 
letter that announced my marriage, that ar- 
ranged our home-coming festivities—the dream 
ends in such an awakening as even I had not 
even dreamed was in the range of possibilities. 
You are my wife—nothing can alter that ac- 
cursed fact, and, as such, you may rest assured, 
I shall in nothing that will disgrace me or 
yourself. But, you shall never be acknowl- 
edged by me as my wife; the name sickens on 
my lips! You have insulted and deceived me; 
you are free to go. You are, doubtless, griev: 
lose your wealthy loyer, but—I am done 
with you, forever!” 

Sydney had stood like some marble statue, 
her hands clasped, and drooping in bona 
pie abandon, her face grown so set and white 

hat she hardly looked as if alive. 

Then, a sudden shiver thrilled along every 
nerve in her slender frame. She straigtened to 
her full hight, and into her eyes flashed a swift 
fury and indignation that swept away all traces 
of the despairing woe. She unclasped her hands, 
and, stepping nearer Erle Florestan, standin 
like some avenging , with his arms fold 
across his broad. chest, raised her slender hand 
as the priestess of some sacrilege-threatened 
shrine might have done. 

‘For the cruel, insulting words you have just 
spoket, I will never forgive you while I live! I 
thought, at first, you really meant the accusa- 
tion you brought; I was foolish enough to be- 
lieve you were jealous. But, Lunderstand now, 

rfectly, Mr. Florestan, just what your motive 
is, You are tired of your country-born bride; 

ou have decided to get rid of me; you regret- 
tea your choice—and, your evil genius favored 
you with an opportunity that afforded you & 
pretext for your cruelty, your villainy. Hush! 
nota word tome! You say you will never ac- 
knowledge me_as your wife:—that is not less 
true than that I will never permit you to claim 
me. I will never forgive you—never, while L 
live! Now, Mr. Florestan, you will be so good 
as to take your departure, before I am tempted 
to tell you how I hate you, how I despise you!” 

It was a new réle for Sydney, gentle, itd 
as he had always known her, but the bi 
spirit in the girl rebelled under the cruelty 
of his words, and he had aroused all the honest 
indignation in her nature, 

She waited one second for him to obey her 
then, with a flashing glance at him, that almos 
startled him, so unlike her it was, Sydney 
walked haughtily past him, and up the road to 
the cottage. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF A DREAM. 

Sypnry reached home in a few minutes, feel- 
ing dazed and unnatural, and conscious of but 
one sensation that thoroughly governed every 
emotion—and that was her fiery indignation 
against Erle Florestan. Her sense of injustice 
‘was yet too keenly fresh to admit of her realiz- 
ing the full force of the position in which she 
was placed, but her excitement was only mani- 
festod by her hotly-flushed cheeks and wap 
eyes, as she quickly entered the open door, an 
tried to gain her own room unobserved. 

Bat Mrs. Trevor, still wrapped in her warm 
woolen shawl, despite the balminess of the 
bright afternoon, called her as she passed the 
pen parlor €oor, and never before in all those 
years of patient, quiet endurance of her step- 
mother, had her harsh, fretful voice so rasped 
upon Sydney’s ears, 

“T want you in here; you never would yol- 
untarily come in my presence, I believe. Come 
here, and tell me if you have made up your 
mind what you shall do? And I want to know 
when you think your cousin will arrive so I 
can have things ready for him?” - 

Sydney sat wearily down in the most avail- 
able chair. ‘i 

‘Guy came this afternoon, but he will stop 
at the village to-night; he goes back to-morrow. 
He will be here to see you this evening; he has 
something to say to you about me, I believe.” 

Mrs. Trevor was instantly all excitement, in 

strange contrast to the quiet apathy that was 
taking the place of Sydney’s hot, bitter excite- 
ment. 
You don’t tell me so!” Mrs, Trevor exclaim- 
ed, ee delightedly. ‘‘So Mr. Otis has come, 
«and [must say he acts like a perfect gentleman 
in going to the villae hote!. Wants to see me, 
about vou? Well, Sydney,” and the querulous, 
lisecontented face relaxed into a smile that was 
almost repellent—making Sydney wonder, for 
the thousandth time, even in the crushing dis- 
may of her own trouble, how her father ever 
cou.d have married this nervous, cross, peevish 
woman—‘ there can be but one object in Mr. 
Otis’s mind, if he wishes to see me about you. 
It will.be a proposal of marriage of course, It 
will be a grand peat Sh both of you; Mr. Otis 
is rich, and you will be your grandfather's heir- 
ess if you manage your cards as [ could manage 
them if Ihad sucha chance. Of course I shall 
bestow my consent and my blessing, Sydney, 
although I must say my hopes and wishes all 
ledtoward Mr. Florestan—the handsomest, most 
elegant, aristocratic gentleman I ever saw, and 
rich as Croesus, I have heard. I thought you 
were in love with him, Sydney.” igh 

Sydney. laughed bitterly, her lips quivering 
in spite of herself, , Ms 

“You are mistaken in supposing cousin Guy 
is coming on any such errand; and, «3 for Mr. 
—Florestan—I wish I had never seen him. Ido 
not care for him—I think I hate him, _What- 
ever there may haye been between us is over, 
now. Lnever wish to hear his name again, and 
to-morrow, when Guy goes to Hollywood, I 
shall go with him,” 

She spoke with a passionless voice that was 
strangely at variance with the intensity of her 
words. 

Mrs, Trevor looked at her euriously. 

“You always were a riddle, Sydney. You 
are just like your father; you \ has own 
counsel from your best friends. Al have to 
say is, you are a very silly girl to let both 
chances slip—Mr. Florestan as well as your. 
cousin, I wash my hands of the whole affair— 
if, indeed—” and the pale blue-gray a 
ed maliciously, “you do intend to let Mr. Otis 
slip. Ihave my suspicions, Sydney.” 

Without a word, Syaney went from the par- 
lor and up the stairs to her own room, when 
she shut and locked her door, and walked up 
and down the floor, ceaselessly and monotonous- 
ly, not moaning, not erying, but desperate in 
her fiery wrath against the man she loved, and 
who had so cruelly, so needlessly insulted her. 

That it had been done to rid himself of her, 
Sydney had not the slightest doubt, and_it was 
that feeling of outraged womanly pride that 
sustained her in this trying hour. 

She did not go down to supper, but sent a 
courteous little request to be excused, and re- 
mained alone until the servant came to tell her 
that Mr. Otis was down-stairs to see her.” 

Her look of suppressed excitement, and yet 
pitifl distress touched him to the very heart, 
and the moment he saw ber he knew something 
had happened. But, with exquisite delicacy. 
forbore to venture upon so much as a wor 
that would lead the conversation into personali- 
ties. Sydney herself opened the subject. 

“TJ have decided to go with you to Holly- 
wood,” she said, as they sat conversing in the 
little window that led out on the balcony, 
which extended around two sides of the cottage. 
“T told you I could not decide until I had first 
seen—some one—a friend—” 

And her head suddenly drooped forward to- 
ward a spray of honeysuckle that lay on the 
railing, but, notwithstanding that the little mo- 
tion concealed the sharp white shame that 
flashed across her face, Guy understood, and his 
great, good heart ached for her. 


“And his advice is that you go?” Guy said, 
ently. 


44 
“No,” Sydney answered, almost sharply, and | 
then she lifted her hot, flushed face, with tear- | 
eyes and pitifully-trembling lips, in | 


streamin; 
a sort of a ea determination; ‘‘that is not 
how it. is. I thought he would prefer I should 
stay where he was—I was sure he would not 
let me go—but—but—everything is at an end 
between us now. I am free to go where I please 
now. e 

Tho infinite sadness of her little wail touched 
him, and aroused all his honest indignation 
against the man who, for any reason, had bro- 
ae with a girl so sweet, so good, so noble as 
§ ey. 

we He must be a villain! He is a rascal, Syd- 
ney, whoever he—” 

She laid her hand rpgtiaining)s on his arm. 

“Don’t say that of him, Guy. He only is 
tired—of—me. But—no matter how I eel, 
you, no one, can ever speak an ill word of him 
to me,” 

He looked wonderingly at her, all her sweet 
womanhood looking out of her sad, proud 
eyes. 

“Do you love him so, then, Sydney?” 

Tn an instant her face flushed warmly again, 

‘**T cannot tell you whether I love him with 
all my heart, or hate him with all my strength,” 
she said, eagerly. Then, looking at him earn- 


| oyer affairs. They are most devoted to each 
| other—I like to see lovers so attached, I am 
sure. Poor, dear Mr. Trevor and I were.” 

She sighed, while Florestan sat smileless, and 
rigid as a statue, his face pale, his lips stern and 
compressed, 

‘“'hen—Miss Trevor and her cousin are real 
ly lovers, do I understand you, madam?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes! Why, they have corres- 

nded_ for years; and that reminds me, Mr. 

lorestan, that, on Sydney’s behalf, I wish. to 
tell you that, if she has seemed more than usu- 
ally pleased at the very kind attentions = i 
have paid her of late, you will not feel at all to 
blame her for accepting them?” 

Mr. Florestan looked out into the dusk that 
was falling so mercifully over his white, con- 
strained face. 

‘* Miss Trevor is. not answerable to me-—for 
her likes or dislikes,” 

‘Of course not,” the step-mother responded, 
wondering at the sayageness of his tones, and in- 
stantly concluding he was greatly disappointed 
at finding Sydney cared for Guy Otis, and as 
quickly resolved to smooth matters as best. she 
co 


uid. 

“I did think, at one time, that Sydney was 
flirting outrageously with you, Mr. Florestan, 
but Iam glad if you have both learned before 
itis too late, that she really preferred her cousin. 
There are plenty of other pretty girls, Mr. 


estly, she went on; ‘‘ you can’t understand it, 
Guy, and I never can cae itto you. Don’t 
let us talk about him. will go with you to 
grandfather’s when you go to-morrow, and, 
Guy—” and her voice grew tender and pathetic 
—‘'T want you to be so good to me, won’t you? 
I want you to love me, and I will do alll can 
in return, and, as for him—never speak of him 
to me, for I hate him—yes, I wish I never had 
seen or heard of him! We will never mention 
him again.” 

And as she spoke, she laid her hand entreat- 
ingly on his shoulder, and he bent.-his head and 
sealed the compact with this sad-hearted_or- 

han girl with a tender, reverent, pitying kiss 
that & mother might have given her child. 

While Erle Florestan, coming along the bal- 


cony saw the caress, and had just caught Syd- 
ney’s last words. 

When Sydney had Jeft him, in all her indigna- 
tion, he had been almost insane with the anger 
and passionate jealousy that had slipped their 
leash, and mastered him completely. He had 
watched her slender figure as it retreated fur- 
ther and further, his eyes blazing furiously, his 
lips restlessly biting his mustache. 

“She is going straight to her handsome young 
cousin! She loves him—of course she loves him, 
and when she married. me, it was only because 
she had quarreled with this favored suitor, and 
Lwas accepted as the most eligible substitute. 
I can understand it all:—this young Otis—curse 
him!—not knowing Sydney was married, has 
come to renew his suit, and she—my wife—God! 
has told him her hopeless love for him! They 
love each other, no matter what she says. Of 
course she would deny it—and I haye been 
tricked, deceived, roped in!” . 

For a one while he remained there, torturing 
himself with all such thoughts, now full of furi- 
ous indignation, now filled with heart-sick disap- 
pointment, but, through all his varied emction, 
coming eredn ally out of the fierceness of his 
temper, the swift terribleness of his anger, the 


truer nature, that was grand, and strong, and 
honorable, 

As the bot fires died away, repentance began 
to come to him, and he was as thoroughly sorry 
he had been so cruel and hard, as he had been 
hard and pitiless, and he resolved to go to his 
young wife, and tell her how his at love, 
mighty and deathless, had only made his jeal- 
ous rage the more furious, 

He had walked back to the village, and after 
waiting a reasonable time, in the secret hope 
that Sydney’s cold wrath had also given place 
to tenderer feelings, Mr. Florestan went to the 
cottage, and entered by the door in the side bal- 
Sony gaaaching the window where Guy and 
Sydney were sitting, just in time to hear those 
fatal words of hers—just in time to see the kiss 
a Otis pressed upon her mouth. — 

C) Ronped. just where he stood, as if a thun- 
derbolt had struck him. His handsome face 
grew paler and sterner with every second he 
stood there, unobserved by them. Then, he 
turned silently away, stepped through an open 
French window into the sitting-room, and went 
ere Mrs. Trevor 


introduced to Mr. Otis, and now, 
that the two young people bad gone off by 
themselves, she had been indulging in a charm- 
ing little romance of her own invention, about 
them, until, when Mr. Florestan presented him- 
self, she actually believed that all she had been 
castle-building was true. 
He bowed gravely to her effusive greeting. 
“Do sit down, Mr. Florestan. You'll excuse 
Sydney, I am sure, for she and her cousin— 
‘cousin,’ you understand, Mr. Florestan—an 
| e'egi nt, rich young fellow,”—and she favored | 
him with a smile intended to be very sug est- | 
ive—aro off somewhere by themselves, talking 


across the hall to the parlor, w 
sat alone in the early. dusk. 
She had be 


mercilessness of his exacting jealousy, into his ; not dare marry her old loye yet awhile, but. she 


Florestan, and, really, Sydney has quite a fright- 
fully patronizing way with her that I am sure 
you would not like, and you can easily console 
yourself. As for Sydney—she will. be happy 
enough. To-morrow she and Mr. Otis go to her 
grandfather’s, where Mr. Otis lives.” 

He got abruptly up, and took his hat; he felt 
that to sit there another minnie and listen to 
her sickening talk would dr‘ve him crazy. 

“Good-night, Mrs, Trevor. Will you tell— 
Miss Trevor I left this message for her—I will 
not see her again, under any circumstances.” 

He bowed himself away, Mrs. Trevor wateb- 
ing him with undisguised satisfaction on her 

ace. 

““A lover's 
never had seen 


uarrel. Sydney wishes she 
is face—he will never see.ber 
again! Well, Sydney may thank me for smooth- 
ing her way toward her engagement with Guy 
Otis. It takes just such a far-sighted woman as 
Iam to dispose of such delicate matters.” 

While Erle Florestan dashed along the: quiet 
Coane: road into the little lonesome grove 
where be threw himself on the cool grass, and 
lay writhing in his agony. 

“TI feelas if I should go mad, mad!” he told 
himself. ‘‘I love her with every fiber of my 
being; she isa rey pare of my soul, and yet— 
my God!—I could kill her rather than know she 
loves that man! She is mine, my. yery, very 
own—my wife; and yet—she loves that man— 
she permits his kisses—she allows him)te put 
his arms about her!” : 

He lay there, faint and exhausted, with the 
throes of his anguish, hours and hours, until the 
stars began to pale in the eastern sky. 

And then he dragged himself up, and. got 
back, unobserved, to his hotel Saeeeres! Bele 
heavyy-eyed—a man whose light of hope and joy 
had one sharply out. io 2 

‘‘My romance is over and done,” he told him- 
self, as he briefly gave his orders to his man.to 


pack his belongings, ‘‘My dream is past I 
shall never see Sydne Trevor again. She will 


will rush through the divorce courts and ex 
my name to a gaping public-vand ‘then—they 
will forget me and be happy—no! they will not 
be happy; they shall not be, for I will curse her 
fair, bewitching face every day of my life!” 
And before Sydney and Guy started for Hol- 
lywood, Erle Florestan was on his way to Eu- 
rope. 


CHAPTER, VI... 

SYDNEY’S WELCOME, 
, At Hollywood, no small excitement.was_be- 
ing experienced in view of the arrival of Mr. 
Sydney’s granddaughter, and as the hour for 
the return of the carriage from the city, whither 
it had gone to the Erie depét to meet Otis and 
Sydney, drew nearer and nearer, old Mr, Syd- 
ney was conscious of a sensation of neryous ex- 
a tement he would not have thought possible to 

m 


Howard Fayne had been with him, more or 
less daring, the day, making himself almost: 
indispensably useful to him—a part of his ‘self- 
laid-out programme—and he was obliged to con- 
fess to himself that, when, suddenly, Mr. Syd- 
ney, standing restlessly at the window, exclaim- 
ed that the carriage was inside the grounds, 
there occurred to him a momentary feeling of 
the same excitement that seemed to pervade 
the household—from Mrs. Fox, the portly, good- 
natured, pen Honest r, to the garden- 
er’s help, a freckled-face lad of fifteen, who, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, waskeeping watch 
for the carriage from behind a honeysuckle- 


er 3 

; ‘ee ey are Bere od a = her ponide Guy, 
in the carriage, Be ey said, joyfully. 
“God send she may Ge. ps 
and delight! Fayne, ring for Mrs, Fox 

to the library.” 


joy, 
step 


6 


Ina moment, Mrs. Fox came in answer to the 
summons—a pleasant, thoroughly ladylike wo- 
man Of fifty; with gold spectacles on her bright 
serene eyes, her gray hair parted and wavec 
plainly bak behind her ears, and coiled around 
a'silver Ginb. In her neat, becoming dress of 
gray lawn, the pretty lace neckerchief crossed 
over her bosom and fastened with a little pearl 


and gold arrow,’sHe certainly looked just what | 


she sobeages a lovable, inteHigent, ‘refined, a 
lady who, becatise she had'seen better days, was 
not too proud ‘or foolish to refuse to'serve as 
housekeepér at Hollywood. Mr. Sydney always 
treated her with most marked courtésy, respect 
and friendliness. He had known her for years 
and years before her husband had died, and ‘in 
her consenting to manage’ his household at 
Hollywood, he felt himself not only greatly fa- 


vored but honored, while for Mr. ‘Sydtey, as ! 


her old-timefriend, Mrs. Fox felt genuine kindly 
friendship, but which her wonderful good sense 
and’ exquisite womanly delicacy never permit- 
ted to alter the positions they occupied toward 
each’ other—he the master, she the recipient of 
his paid wages. | Always solicitous for his wel- 
fare, never ceasing in her efforts to promote 
the comfort of his little family, possessed of 'a 
keen, bright perception 
taste atid ‘sound, quick 
won ler that the wheels of the domestic affairs 
in Mr, Syduey’s" household ran as if in velvet 

ooves, and all thei” appointments were per- 

ection. 

This; then, was Mrs. Fox, the managing ‘and 
working emece at’ Hollywood, who came 
in answer to Mr. Sydney’s request. 

‘The carriage is coming; Mrs, Fox,” he said, 
almost nervously, ““and Tam surprised to find 
myself almost apprehensive as to meeting my 
daughter’s child.” Tf I'should be disappointed in 
her! . Fayne, will you ring for Christine and in- 

ire if she is positively sure everything in Miss 

‘evor’s rooms is in perfect readiness?” 


Fayne went promptly to perform the little | 


task. Mrs. Fox smiled. 
“I know that Miss Trevor’s rooms are in 
readiness,” she said, in her pleasant, easy way, 


that was so admirably calculated to soothe his | 


nervous excitement. 
** Yes; I dare say they are. 
Ton mind receiving my granddaughter, and see 
hat she is shown to her rooms, before {see her 
atall? Ifeel that I should be disappointed be- 
Ae my ability to disguise, if I do not like her 
ooks, her style, her speech, You can bring me 


Mrs. Fox, would 


your impression, which will prepare me, either | 


way. 


“Tf you wish it, most certainly,” she said, | 


and just then the carriage drove up, and Mr. 
Sydney deliberately walked away from the win- 
dow, from which he might have watched her, 
unperceived. 

If she should not be what T hope for!”—he 
kept thinking, almost painfully. “While Mrs. 
Fox went out on the piazza, to embrace and re- 
erive the young strangér, coming to the ‘home 
of her people under such peculiar circumstances. 

As the carriage drew up to the mount, Guy 
jumped out and 0; 
ney his band. She sprung lightly down, and 
walked beside Guy up the high, broad steps, no 
hint of surprise at the magnificence of anything 
on her face—no touch of maiwoutse honte in her 
quiet manner. 

Mrs: Fox stepped up to her, a winsome friend- 
liness in her manner that was the perfection of 
the happy medium between familiarity and dis- 
tant reserve. . 

“¢Miss Trévor! You are welcome to Holly- 
wood,’ Tam Mr. Sydney’s housekeeper, Mrs. Fox. 
I will''take you to your room at onee, if you 


please, Mr. Otis, I'am glad to’ see you home | 


again.” : 
“Gtty shook hands with her, in honest warmth 
of Feocting. 

“Tam glad to be back, I assure you. Syd- 
ney, I prophesy you and Mrs, Fox will get on 
admirably.” ; 

Their éyes met in a little cordial smile, and to 
that moment Sydney looked back in the dark 
after-days, as the tine when Heaven had Biven 
heras true a friend as evera friendless girl had. 


' Mrs. Fox conducted her through the great cen- | 


tral hall—a’ spaciously magnificent place, with 
a colored marble Hoortng. and gorgeously fres- 
eced walls, up the grand staircase, that’ was a 
model of agence and ease, to her own rooms 
on the second floor, 

Then, she ushered her in, amid all the elegance 
and magnificence, such as the girl had never 
@reamed of, but still she did not manifest the 


faintest sign of surprise to betray that she was | 


unaccustomed to it. 

Christine, the maid whom Mr. Sydney had 
detailed to wait upon his’ granddaughter, was in 
attendance, and performed her duties with quiet 


with womanly, artistic | 
judgment, it was no | 


med the door, and gave Syd- | 
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| 


skill, while Sydney accepted them ‘with equal | 


@ase, as'she and Mrs. Fox carried on a pleasant 
little conversation, after which Mrs. Fox left 
her to make her toilet, while she went back to 
the library, where Mr. Sydney was walking up 
and down in restless impatience. 

“Well, tell me just what you think of her,” 
he said, almost sharply, as she entered the 


room, in sige of his impatient “‘ Come” | 


‘to lier respectful knock. 


“T think well of her,” she answered, seriously. 
“She is lovely—her face, her voice, her man- 
ners. She is thoroughly well-bred, and I 
sHould call her proud, and sweet, a little im- 

rious perhaps, but frank, truthful and charm- 
ing. You will not be disappointed in her, Mr. 
Sydney. She has come to be the sunshine of 
re life, the light of your home. You will love 

er, Lam positive.” 
6 listened with an intensity that betrayed 


| how eager he felt, and a look of pleasure Mrs. 


Fox had not Seen in, his eyes, in years, showed 
itself, undisguisedly. 

“T’cannot tell you how. your description of 
her makes me feel. But, you saw her such a 
short time.” 

“Very true; but Miss Trevor is a young girl 
who leaves an immediate, definite impression 
upon one. Ten years from to-day you will 
find, if you are alive, that my description of 
her Ts correct.” 

A glow of unmistakable pleasure reddened his 
wriniisd face. 

“They will be the best ten years of my life if 
they teach me whatit is to be loved by my daugh< 
ter’s child, T have such dreams for her, Mrs. 
Fox. In my imagination, that runs far away 
with me, I fancy her married to’ some worthy 
suitor—perhaps her cousin Guy, perhaps to my 
friend over at Dundee, handsome young Flo- 
restan, I can imagine little children ruming 
and shouting through the halls at Hollywood, 
while I sit'in the chimney corner, and in’ peace 
and content, wait till Iam called up higher.” 

Mrs. Fox looked the sympathy she felt. 

“Your imagination has indeed outrun your 
usual quiet matter-of-factness, Mr. Sydney, and 
yet there is no reason why your pleasant fancy 
should not be realized—unless, when you see 
Miss Trevor, you, do not share my opinion of 
her.. Shall Igo bring her to you now?” 

He nodded emphatically. 

“Ves, bring her at once; and when I have 
seen her, see that Guy and Payne conie to us in 
the library.” 

Mrs. Fox went back to Sydney to_ find 


| that Sydney had completed her toilet, and was 


waiting, sitting beside a window, that com- 
manded a beautiful PIE of river and road, 
home-park and distant forest. At Mrs. Fox’s 
message from Mr. Sydney, Sydney arose at 
once to go down, and just as they passed out of 
the door, Guy Otis met them in the hall; and, 
linking her arm in his, conducted his cousin in- 
to the presence of the old man who awaited 
their coming with such strange, impatient ap- 
prehension. 

Sydney had dressed herself with exquisite 
good taste, in a white dotted swiss dress, with 
a bunch of vivid pink flowers at her belt, and 
in her hair, that she had taken from the great 
basketful in her room. Her lovely, spirited 
eyes were soft, yet sowie with excitement, 
and on her pure, pale face dawned just the 
merest tinge of dainty color. She was grace- 
ful, and self-possessed, with a rare, enchanting 
beauty that no one could have denied orresisted. 

She looked just what she was—proud, yet 
with a surpassing sweetness, sensitive, yet im- 
perious, noble and high-bred, yet gentle and 
gracious—and as old Mr, Sydney looked at her 
as she crossed the room, on Guy’s arm, her eyes 
raised to meet his in a look that was both plead- 
ing and imperious, his heart warmed and 
thrilled toward her as it neyer had done toward 
a human creature. 

‘And this is my little Byoney! Fairer than 
her mother ever was—will I ever be able to 
make this glorious creature care forme as my 
old heart craves to be cared for?” 

He sige it as she came nearer and nearer. 
and then she halted before him, and he reached 
out his hand, tremblingly, and took hers, that 
she promptly gave him, 

“Yam glad you have come, my child,” he 
said, huskily. ‘‘ Little pydney, Isabel’s girl! 
Dear—I wanted you, and I welcome you to my 
home—to my heart, if you will be content to 
rule over such a wretched kingdom. We are 
both bs alone in the world, Sydney—can’t we 
care for each other?” 

It was. almost touching, this strange, half- 
fearful, half-pleading. appeal to the bright, 
beautiful girl. He drew her gently toward him, 
and kissed her pearly cheek, 

“Tf you will let me, dear 
love you just as my mother 
And Sydney lifted her fresh, sweet mouth for 
& kiss upon it, while Mr. Sydney could not con- 
ceal the emotion he felt. Suddenly he looked 
around, his arm still about Sydney’s slender 
waist, 

** Ah—there’s Fayne! Come here—let me in- 
troduce you to my beloved p@andchild, the 
heiress of Hollywood—Miss Syorey Trevor. 
Sydney, this is Mr. Howard Fayne: TI dare say 
Otis has mentioned him.” 

Fayne came forward, her rare, bewitchin, 
beauty impressing him deeply. He bowed, an 
said a few well-chosen words, while Sydney 
smiled, and inclined her lovely dusky head as 
if she were a princess receiving her rightful 
homage. 

For a few moments, a pleasant desultory con- 
versation followed among the little party, and 
then, Fayne withdrew, Sydney’s eyes following 


Ne a I will 
id ” 


“stant effort to. possess her soul in 


him, with a strange wondering recurring toher, 
why her instantaneous impression of him had 
been so peculiar—not exactly unpleasant, but: 
somehow as if the dim shadow of some far-o' 
trouble had come upon her. 


CHAPTER VII.« 
A, SHADOW OF THE PAST. 

Tuer beautiful, new life at Hollywood was like 
a dream of enchantment to Sydney Trevor, that 
in its luxury of magnificence was so different 
from her quiet life in her country home. 

In those days she had been in a state of con- 
patience to- 
ward her step-mother, whose harsh, fretful 
norvousness had been almost impossible to en- 
dure, Sydney had always been obliged to take 
the second choice of everything, and in more 
instances than she cared to recall, had been 
obliged to deny herself utterly those little things 
a girl so craves and—needs, ° 

ut now—all that life was over and done. 
There were no more desperate Jittle efforts to 
renovate a hopeless dress, no need, to mend her 
gloves, no patient saving of meager pocket-mo- 
ney to a desired accumulation, and, above all, 
there was no more ceaseless, peevish fretting at 
her, and imperious, merciless demands on her 
time and patience. 

In exchange she had all that love could sug- 
gest, money could buy, or skillaccomplish, Mr. 
Sydney had installed her in a suit of rooms that 
were marvels of luxurious elegance, and amid 
all their belongings, Sydney went about—as she 
did throughout the entire mansion, as if she had 
been born and bred in the midst. of it all. 

Her rooms were three in number, situated in 
the part of the house facing the west, and at 
the southerncorner, They commanded a charm- 
ing view of the grounds that extended in the 
front of the mansion, of the Passaic beyond 
broad and rippling, with ‘its green banks an 
tiny islands here and there; while on the fur- 
ther shore, a mile down the river, just where 
the river curved and widened into royal beauty 
until it seemed like a lake, she could see the tow- 
ers and turrets of Dundee in its forest of sur- 
rounding green. f 

Within, her apartments were furnished ex- 
quisitely, the prevailing tint being a delicate 
pink, which brought out the rare, pale beauty 
of her face, and the vivid darkness of her hair 
and eyes. Pink carpet, like a sheet of velvet, 
on which were strewn little sprays of pale, 
gray-white lilies, furniture upholstered in bro- 
caded pink and gray silk, gray lace drapery 
over pink silk curtains—all one dainty, rosy 
dream of beauty. There were all the luxuries 
and elegances, of pictures, statuettes, flowers, 
books, music, writing apparatus. There was 
her cottage piano, a bijou little organ, a sewing- 
machine—every thing to contribute to her plea- 
sure, her intelligence, ber industry, in the spa- 
cious, beautiful sitting-room of her suit. 

Next to it was her bedroom, with its white 
ivory suit, and white lace and silken draperies, 
and its carpets and curtains to match that of 
the sitting-room. Beyond that was the dress- 
ing-room, with every convenience of wardrobe, 
and closet, and mirrors, and, opening from the 
dressing-room, her private bath-room, with its 
sunken bath, its snow-white rugs. 

From mang the retinue of servants, Mr. 
Sydney had detailed Christine as Sydney’s 
maid, and the young girl, bright, blooming and 
healthy, entered upon her duties with such in- 
telligence and skill and manifest disposition to 
please her lovely young mistress, that it was a 
pleasure to Sydney to have her about her, and 
she submitted to Christine’s services as if she 
had been accustomed to such attentions all her 


life. ; 

Daily Mr. Sydney grew more deyoted and 
delighted. Sydney was with him a portion of 
every day, and he was not long in learning 
what Mrs. Fox had said of her was not in the 
least overrated. Sydney read the papers to 


' him, her fresh young voice adding a new charm 


to the stupid market reports, or doings at the 
Board, She sung or played for him, drove 
with him, walked with him—and daily grew to 
love him, more and more, 

He had given her her own little pony and. 
phaéton—a little, saucy, safe bay pony and. 
crimson silk-lined and fringed canopy-top bas- 
ket phaéton—and Sydney spent hours in driy- 
ing about the pleasant country roads and. into 
the city only a few miles distant. She had her 
saddle-horse besides—a big, dignified, handsome 
creature, aud on Lady’s eas back Sydney en- 
joyed her early morning an: ya canters, 
attended either by her cousin Guy, the sober 
staid groom, or—on raré occasions—by Howard 


Pages: . ; r 
here was no semblance of friendship be 
tween Sydney and Fayne, and that fact had 
added not a little to his bitter jealousy toward 
her, as well as the admiration she compelled 
him to feel for her. , She was uniformly cour- 
teous and pleasant in a certain reserved way to- 
ward him, and beyond that he never had passed. 
Between Sydney and the other members of 
the household, with whom she came in ‘contact, 
a most desirable feeling had grown quickly and 
strongly. The servants admired and respected 


‘tented and happy, and perfect; 


her, and were learning to look upon her as the 
future mistress of Hollywood, and were glad 
and proud to be of service to her, while, as re- 
garded Mrs. Fox, she and Sydney were true 
friends, and Sydney cared for her as she never 
had eared for any one before; while Mrs. Fox 
was devoted to the young girl with a quiet, 
eareful regard that kept continual, motherly 
wateh over her. 

In almost every respect, then, it seemed to 
Sydney that perfect happiness and content 
were given to her. Outwardly, she had given 
no sign of the great trouble that had seemed to 
erush all her young life out of ber—that terri- 
ble day when her husband had so harshly, so 
mercilessly turned her adrift. 
bewildered, almost killed, by “his words, his 


manner; then, all her hot indignation had come } 


to the rescue, and pride had borne her up, 
while she made her _—a for her change 
in life, and bid good-by to her step-mother. 

Bat—now—she had so much time in which to 
think it all over and over again, She had loved 
him so, so truly, with all the strength of her 
ardent nature and loving soul. She had looked 
up to him as perfection, the one man who could 
have ever been her lord and master. His very 
imperiousness had pleased her more than other 
men’s gentleness, and she loved to feel that’ she 
must obey him in the least detail. 

Until that cruel masterfulness turned itself 
against her, and in the deep wound he had made 
in her passionate young heart, Sydney could 
look and see that there was no forgiveness there 
for him, that the insult, the outrage against her, 
in his fierce, mad jealousy, was a barrier she 
never would eross to reach him, even had he 
wished it. 

Yes, for all her spirited resentment, there 
were times and times when she locked her door 
at night to ery herself to sleep for love for him 
—times without number, when, after she had 
learned that. Dundee was her husband’s home, 
her own rightful home, she stood at her window 
looking toward it, seeing the lofty towers and 
turrets with the bitter, heart-sick tears rolling 
down her cheeks, asshe thought of all her slight- 
ed love, her ruined hopes—until, the high spirit 
of womanly pride would come to the rescue 
again. 

“But, sbe did not wear her heart upon her 
sleeve. Mr. Sydney, nor Mrs, Fox, did not 
dream of the hidden sorrow in the young girl’s 
heart, and even Guy Otis concluded that the 
love affair she had told him of, had begun to be 
a thing of the past. 

Because, between a naturally sunny, joyous 
temperament, her sensitive pride, and serious 
noe eee to overcome her trouble, Sydney 
learned, to her own rise, somewhat, too, 
that she could conquer herself, and that her 
usual light-heartedness came to her. She found 
herself singing as she went through the great, 
silent house, little knowing that her grandfather 
sat listening witha smile of thankful pleasure 
in his stern eyes that never lighted at sight of 
# living creature as at sight or sound of ber. 

So, in thevatmospbere of her new home, all 
that was sweetest and best in Sydney’s na‘ 
was called out, rested and strengthened, Then, 
right in the midst of all the beauty, and enjoy- 
ment, the peace and loveliness, there came a 
change in Sydney, Her care-free laugh ceased 
to sound such music to her grandfather’s ears; 
her voice no longer sung snatches of songs as 
she went through the house. Her step grew 
slower; her eyes lost their bonny brightness, 
and her mouth grew sorrowful in its expression, 
and all over her face, in all her manner, was 
the presence of a gloomy, troubled anxiety. 

Of course, all this could not escape notice— 
Mr. Sydney’s or Mrs. Fox’s observation, and up- 
on one especial occasion, when it seemed to Mr. 
Sydney that she shrunk from his good-night 
kiss, he resolved to inquire into the cause of the 
cbange that made his darling so different from 
what she had been, when, three months before, 
she had broughtsuch sunshine into his life. 

“You must have noticed the difference in 
her,” he said, when Mrs. Fox, having come, as 
usual, to the library, for her orders for the next 
day, he introduced the matter that lay so near- 
ly to his heart. ‘‘I¢ must be she is homesick 
for her old girlish. associations, her young 
friends she left behind her, What can we do, 
Mrs. Fox?” . 

‘*T do not think Miss Sydney can be home- 
sick,” she answered, thoughtfully. “If it had 
been after she first came, I should be inclined 
tothink so. But she has always seemed so con- 

a iy athome. Her 
old home associations were not varticularly 
pleasant either.. No, Ido not think homesick- 
ness the cause of Miss Sydney’s trouble, There 
is some better, some deeper reason than that.” 

Mr, Sydney looked at her, knitting his bushy 
white brow in anxious questioning. 

“You have a mental reservation on the sub- 
ject—what is it?” 

‘“T think my reservation a purely reasonable 
one, at ail events. I think, in alt probability, 
Miss Sydney has left.a lover in the neighbor- 
hood in which she lived, Such a girl could not 
fail of admirers and lovers, and, after carefully 
watching Miss Sydney, I think she is anxious 
and unhappy for such a cause.” 


She had been | 


FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 


vf 


Mr. Sydney knitted his: brows fast, and his 
countenance darkened. : 
A lover! A lover—why, she is a mere girl! 


I want to see her married—some of these fine 
days—but to/have left'a lover behind her! You 
don’t think she can be interested—in Guy?” 

Mrs. Fox smiled at ns lack of perception on 
such-an essentially feminine subject. 

‘“ Not in the least, Mr. Sydney.” 

He closed his big order book with a thought- 
ful slam 


I can do, to win my little girl’s confidence, and 


her happy, she shall have it. Will you be so 
her from me, Mrs. Fox?’ 
Until the servant came, and received his mes- 


Sydney would be glad to see him in her sitting- 
room as soon as he chose to come, the old man 


distrait. 

“A lover—I never thought of such a thing as 
that! I have built such delightful castles of 
Sydney’s future under my charge! I have 
thought, time and again, that perhaps young 
Florestan over there would fall 
her—as fine a fellow as ever knew how to man- 
age a fortune. But he’s off, indefinitely, fora 
tour abroad, and ten to'one he'll bring home a 
pretty foreign wife. Well—lll go up to Syd- 
ney’s room. [ll tell her just how I feel, and 
ask her to tell me what it is: that» is on her 
| mind,” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
A REVELATION. 

Mr. Syvney found his granddaughter alone 
in her sitting-+room when he rapped softly on 
the door and was admitted by her. She had 
been out for her drive—in these-late days she 
did not seem to care fora gallop with Lady, but 
preferred her quiet ride in her phaéton alone— 
and had gone to her own room, after a few 
minutes in the parlor, with Guy and old Mr. 
Sydney. 

The lights were burning mellowly, and her 
specially favorite chair was drawn up near the 
drop-light. A book lay on the little inlaid ta- 
ble, and on an ottoman beside her was @ work- 
basket containing some dainty lace-work she 
had been making. Her piano stood open, vies 
of flowers bloomed on the low mantle ava ini 
wide window sills; a low fire burned in the si!- 
ver-barred grate—the whole picture was ene or 
such perfect comfort and peace that Mr. Sy«- 
ney involuntarily halted as he crossed the room 
to the cushioned chair that Sydney indicated. 

Sitting there, as Sydney moved to and fro, 
slightly lowering the gas. that it might not 
weary his eyes, and bringing a foot-stool for his 
feet, Mr. Sydney watched her face as. he never 


grief of tears, as he saw the look of pitiful 
gloom in her dusky eyes, the consuming distress 
on her face that was almost anguishful in its 
paleness. L 

Yes, Mrs. Fox was right; no: homesickness 
eould ever rpswen 4 such consequences as this, 
Something deeper and more serious than any 
one dreamed of was below all this—but, what 
could the trouble be? 

She was thinner, too; Mr. Sydney had not 
noticed it so plainly as now, when she sat down 
in the shadow, leaning her dusky head wearily 


against the whitemarble mantle-piece—and he | 


noticed it with a fresh pang of dismay. 


“Sydney,” he said, so abruptly that she start-_ 


ed, ‘LT have come’ p' ly to ask you to tell 
me what this is that troubles you of late? You 
are not happy and contented, as you used to be, 
dear; what is the reason?’ 

His voice, that was so sharp and sarcastic and 
suspicious, when he spoke to other people, was 
tender and inviting asa woman’s, Sydney sud- 
denly averted her face, but did not answer. 

‘Tell me, child, do you repent having. come 
to live with me?’ 

He peered at her, anxiously, from under his 
bushy brows. : 

“Oh, grandfather, no, no!” 

“Does any one trouble bid here? Is there 
anything you would have different about Hol- 
lywood? Speak frankly, my dear, for I would 
do anything in the world, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, tolenizis back the smiles to your face.” 

Sydney’s lips quivered, and she jumped up 
from her low seat, in an impetuous sort of way, 
as though she could not endure to hear him, 

“Oh, nol Donot talk so! Hollywood isthe 
dearest place to me in all the world—a thou- 
sand-fold better than I deserve, and you are all 
that is good and kind. I love Hollywood so 
touch, and I love you, with all my heart, grand- 
father; but I wish, oh, I wish I never, never 
had come! I ought never to have come—but I 
—did‘not know it would be so—wrong. I can- 
not stay—I must go away. Oh, if I only had 
known before I came!” 

She was walking up and down the floor clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands in undisguised an- 
guish that alarmed him more than he dared 
admit to himself, 


What does she want of lovers yet? To be sure | 


ss Well, Pll try, gently asa gruff old bear as | 
if there’s anything in the world that canmake | 


good as to-send some one to take a message to | 
sage, and brought back the answer: that Miss | 


paced up and down, thoughtful and somewhat | 


in love with | 


had done before, and his very soul melted with- | 
in himias he detected the traces of recent mighty | 


“ What do you ‘mean, dear?” he ‘asked, ten- 
jderly. ‘‘IfI, or any one at Hollywood has not 
been good to you—” 

She shook her head; so piteously. - 

“Tt is through no fault of any one at’ Holly- 
wood—but—oh, grandfather, I wish I might on- 
| ly die! I have trouble, such terrible’ trouble, 
and—if only I might die!” 

itwas indeed painful to hear and see the girl’s 
utter despair, and Mr. Sydney wondered, with 
} Fag apprehension, what the trouble could 
| , 


‘Such terrible trouble that you wish you 
might die,” he repeated, gravely. ‘‘ Will you 
not tell me, my dear, and'let me see what we 
ean do about it? »One’s burdens, no matter how 
heavy, are lightened by sympathy, even when 
the load cannot be shared. Tell ‘me—child, as 
your mother would have told me!” 

‘** You will spurn me from you—you will cast 
me out as utterly unworthy of your love,” she 
cried, passionately, her voice vibrant with thrill- 
ing eloquence. 

e looked more grave and distressed. 

“From what you ‘say, Sydney, E am more 
than ever convinced there must be absolute con- 
fidence between us. Let me know what you 
mean.” 

She halted before him, looking down in his 
grave, anxious face with eyes that were full of 
; hopeless gloom; then, she suddenly cast herself 
| down on the footstool beside him; and laid her 
| beautiful proud little head on his- knee—as her 
| mother had done, years and years ago, he re- 
| called, with a pang, when she had pleaded with 
| him for her lover—handsome young Trevor. 

He had scorned her tears, her prayers, but—he 
| would never scorn this girl, no matter what her 
| confession. 

He waited several seconds, until the storm of 
ne grief exhausted itself, then, he spoke 

ently: 

“Well, child?” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” she said, lifting her 
face, that was full of pain and courage, despera- 
tion and dismay. ‘‘I will tell you. but F iow 
you will send me away, as unworthy to receive 
the least of your favors. And—I deserve to be 
sent away for ot deceived you. Grand- 
father—” and for one little second she hesitated, 
as if if was more than she could do, to speak 
the words—‘‘T am not what you think I am—T 
am not Sydney Trevor—-I—am—I—have—been 
married!” 

He repeated it after her, in a strange; me- 
chanical way: 

“Married? Married?” 

“Yes. Two months before I came here I was 
married, and—grandfather, I was the happiest 
| wife in all the world. But my hushand—dis- 
carded me—and I came to you, not the young 
girl you thought me, but—a rejected wife.” 

She had lifted her face now, he could see all 
the distressful anguish on every feature—scarce- 
ly more full of dismay than his own. 

‘*Sydney—what does this mean?” 

Almost unconsciously his voice lost its tender 
| sympathy, and his face grew stern—this was a 
| revelation that ex ceeded his utmost imagination. 
|. “I told og you would justly despise and 

hate me,” she answered, touchingly, ‘but you 
bade me speak; I should never have come when 
, you sent for me. But, grandfather, I will go 
away.” 
| She almost shrunk from the angered look in 
his eyes. 

“So you are a married woman, are you? 
Now, I wish to hear the name of the husband 
who deserted you, and the reason why. If a 
granddaughter of mine is married, I should 
prefer that she lived as married women live.” 
| | A look of gentle gravity tock the place of the 

desperate dismay that had preceded her con- 
| fession. 

“ Do not ask me his name, dear grandfather. 
He loved me, and I loved him, and almost from 
the very first it seemed we were destined for 
each other. He was rich and handsome, and I 
| thought him the grandest, noblest man in all 
the world. One day, when we were out driv- 
ing, he asked me to marry him then and there, 
and I consented, and for a’ few little weeks we 
were perfectly happy. Then—then—” - 

She strove to maintain her forced calmness 
but the effort was too much for her, for several 
minutes, and Mr. Sydney heard her low, sob- 
bing grief. 

The little tempest over, she went on with the 
recital, ma ete ee way, that, long 
before she had finished, had removed all of his 
stern displeasure and wrath. 
| “Yes, my child, you should not have come to 

mé with this secret in your heart. You should 
have known I was your only friend, your best 
friend, and have confided all this to me at first. 
, But—you need have no apprehensions, even as 
it is,” he said, gently caressing her hair as she 
| bowed her head beforé him; “I could not let 

you go, ifI thought I ought to. Besides, Syd- 
ney, where would you go? To your hustand?” 

Such a look was in Sydney’s eyes as she lifted 
her face as would haye touched the heart of a 
stone—such gloomy despair, such pitiful hope- 
| lessness, such struggling gratitude. 
| “T would not go to—him,” she said, wearily. 

“T would rather go out on the streets and die,” 


S 
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** But you love him so.” 

“TJ will never forgive him—never !” 

A faint little grim smile was on his lips for an 
instant—that was so like himself. 

“‘You need not ask any favor of him, Syd- 
ney, whoever he may be. No one, you say, 
knows of this ill-starred aparean™ but you and 
he—no one ever need know. © will bury the 
miserable secret, and while my lawyer shall 

uietly institute divorce proceedings against 
the wretched cur who has treated you so 
shamefully, we will go on at Hollywood as 
usual. You shall be my heiress, Sydney—the 
future will be bright and promising. Now, my 
darling—just- one confidence more. The name 
of your rascally husband—and I’d rather see 
you die than live with sucha monster of jeal- 
ousy and bad temper. Whoever he is, he has 
as implacable an enemy in me as you have a 
powerful friend, Tell me his name, Sydney.” 

Avlittle startled flush swept over her face as 
she spoke her husband’s name. 

‘‘ He is Erle Florestan of Dundee.” 

Mr. Sydney sprung up in his chair, in abso- 
lute amazement. 

‘‘No! Young Florestan of Dundee! And you 
are his wife, the rightful mistress ef the finest 
estate in this part of the country? You, Mrs. 
Florestan, the wife of a millionaire, whom hun- 
dreds of women would envy if they knew! 
You—Florestan’s disowned wife! i 
ble, incredible! 
him for your rights, Sydney. We will show 
him, proud and unforgiving as he is, that Miss 
Trevor of Hollywood is as great a personage as 
Mrs. Florestan of Dundee could be. We will 
never forgive him, Sydney, but we will make 
him repent in sackcloth and ashes of what he 
has done to you. Look up; smile at me, girlie 
—everything will be all right, won’t it?” 

But Sydney did not lift her drooping head. 
Instead, he saw her slender figure quivering 
with agitation. 

“T cannot lift my face,” she said, brokenly. 
“JT_]—grandfather |” and her voice broke into 
a despairing cry—‘‘don’t talk to me any more 
please, please. 1 am sick—oh, heart-sick and 
soul-sick and brain-sick. Will you not seud 
Mrs. Fox to me for just a little while?” 

He bent forward and kissed her cold, white 
forehead. 

“Tf you wish .me tosend Mrs. Fox I will do 
so, Sydney. But, my darling, remember I am 
an old man, your mother’s father, and—I be- 
lieve I understand what you feel you dare not 
tellame. Sydney, dear, you have confessed you 
are Erle Florestan’s wife; do you mean me to 
understand that you expect to, one day, be the 
mother of his chiid?” 

A litile gasping cry, a burning blush all over 
her face, an affirmative bow of her head—and 
then, a jong, long silence, after which the old 
man laid his hand on her bead, still bowed in 
such despairing dejection: 

‘16 will be all right, Sydney. Mr. Florestan 
would bea proud and happy man if he knew 
what we know, but—he shall not know, for 
years, Der bape, when you are free to tell him 

ow impassable the 
you. You are my child, S 
and protect, and I will do both gladly. Cheer 
up, dear; we will take Mrs. Fox into our con- 
fidence, and—all will be well.” 

And from that trying hour, when all seemed 
most hopeless darkness, sprung up a new and 
abiding love between the old man and the 
young girl, that strengthened with every suc- 
ceeding hour of their lives. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LIVING SECRET. 


Ir ever a human heart knew whatit meant to 
throb with gratitude and joy, and _ blessed re- 
lief from an awfully overwhelming sorrow 
Sydney’s heart experienced it, after ber pitifu 
Fonteesion and. its reception by her grandfa- 

er, 

Immediately Mrs. Fox was taken into their 
confidence, and with her womanly tact, and 
motherly sympathy, succeeded in being at once 
acomfort and a tru» friend to the girl placed 
in such peculiar circumstances. 

She was ready and quick: to appreciate and 
advise, and she and Mr. Sydney held many 
conferences which resulted, in the course of a 
week or so, in the household at Hollywood being 
somewhat surprised to learn that Miss Sydney 
and old Mr. Sydney had decided to take a for- 
eign tour for an extended time—Miss Sydney 
being desirous of visiting abroad. 

So arrangements were made. A sister of Mrs. 
Fox, very like her in disposition and manner, 
was engaged to act as housekeeper, and Mrs. 
Fox went in the capacity of companion to Miss 
Sydney, thereby dispensing with the necowslhy 
of a, maid—and, on a fair, bright day, the little 
Raney bade adieu to Guy and Mr. Fayne, and 

eparted on their prolonged tour, under bright- 
est auspices, with warmest well wishes. 

Once upon foreign shores, they traveled as 
the fancy took them, now stopping for days or 
weeks, or pro; 


permanent abode in a quiet, picturesque En- 
glish village, where travelers and tourists rare- 


It is incredi- | 
But—you shall never sue to | 


lf is he made between | 
dney—mine to love | 


ing continually until three | 
months had passed, and then they took up their | 


| ly came, and where, in a comfortable, pleasant 
house Sydney was placed, with all the luxuries 
attainable at her hand. 

| The late winter days were pleasant and mfld, 

| the country exceedingly picturesque to Sydney’s 

| eyes; she had her daily drives in the carriage 

Mr. Sydney procured for their use; she had her 

books, her music, her sewing, and she was cheer- 
| ful, contented and gay, with the same sweet 

laugh not. eye wager on ber lips that had 
charmed Mr. Sydney so at the first. 

So the earliest spring days came, and with 
the very earliest breath of balmy south wind, 
that stirred all the heart of sleeping Nature, 
one haleyon mid-March day, that seemed as if 
stolen from the coming May-time, Sydney’s lit- 
tle girl was born, and Erle Florestan’s injured, 
unacknowledged wife, lay like a lily with the 
child of whose existence he was so profoundly 
ignorant on her heart, her tears dropping, one 
by one, slow and bright on the little head with 
its wealth of golden hair so like its father’s. 

Both thrived well, Sydney and her daughter, 
under Mrs. Fox’s watchful care, and old Mr. 
Sydney’s ceaseless, loving devotion—a devotion, 
a carefulness, that exceeded the tenderness of a 
| woman, Sydney often thought with swelling 
peer) as she realized what she had found in 

im. 

Baby was born in March, and by June Syd- 
ney decided herself fully able to return home. 
She looked well—perhaps a little paler than 
usual, but the sweet, subdued look in her love- 
| ly, dark eyes was more charming than any ex- 
| pression Erle Florestan had ever seen in them— 
| soft, sweet shadows avd winsome wistfulness 
ae Mr. Sydney thought the perfection of love- 
iness, 

He was with her often, and upon this especial 
day, in late June, he was sitting in Sydney’s 
| parlor, opposite her, watching her face as she 

looked with her beautiful eyes down upon the 
| wee one sleeping’ so tranquilly in the lace and 
flannel nest beside her. 

‘*Do you care for her?’ he queried, as Syd- 
ney leaned over the cradle and looked long and 
earnestly at the child’s face. 

Her face lighted with a rare, glorified love. 

““Oh, grandfather! Love her—my precious 
| little one? Love ber?) She is my treasure, my 

darling, my idol! I shall live for her, I hall 
| want no sweeter, holier task than tc train her— 
| my baby, my little girl!” 

She leaned suddenly forward and lifted the 
baby from its cradle, holding its fragrant, sat- 
iny cheek passionately against her own—deep, 
almost jealous mother-love on every feature, in 
every gesture. 

nd yet,” Mr. Sydney said, thoughtfully, 
| ‘itis the child of the husband who has wronged 
| youso cruelly. I wonder what he would say if 
| he knew of its existence? Knowing what I do 
of Mr. Florestan’s temperament, knowing him, 
with all bis admirable qualities, to be of an im- 
placete, jealous, unforgiving uature—I have 

n thinking, more or less, ever since the child 
was born, what was the (ines og to pursue.” 

Sydney’s dusky eyes dilated. 

“Why, ndfather, you don’t think—for a 
moment—that Mr, Florestan would—would—” 

Mr. Sydney smiled, grimly. 

‘*T certainly think that if he knew he was the 
father of this little girl, he would leave no stone 
unturned but what he would gain possession of 
her. The Florestans are a peculiarly proud 
people, of food old English extraction, and an 

eir or an heiress to the vast estates is always 
welcomed—almost as if all their future or eter- 
nal happiness depended upon it. He might 
never forgive you, never acknowledge you, 
Syaney, but—he must not know of this child’s 
existence, unless you are willing to give her up.” 

Sydney’s eyes flashed, all the mother instinct 
rising hot and high. 

“Give her ba 
earth shall take 
own, own baby!” 

‘Yes, but you must not forget, in your 
righteous indignation, that the Jaws of our land 
do not admit any sentiment—and the father is 
always awarded his child in case of controversy 
—unless he has committed something unlawful 
to prevent.» The law would pay no heed to your 
cries or tears—imy influence or money or protec- 
tion would be of no avail, if the child’s father 
once desired tio have ion of her.” 

Sydney listened, the ind t flash dying in 
her eyes, as she comprehended the truth of Mr, 
Sydney’s deliberate words, and, holding her 
darling closein her arms, as if she almost feared 
that her husband would come into the room and 
snatch her from her. 

‘‘Mrs, Fox and Ihave talked the matter se- 
riously over, and the plan we submit to you, we 
think is both possible and sensible—and it is 
this: That besides us who know of the birth of 
pope child—myself and Mrs. Fox, and the Eng- 
ish physician—no one shall know of it, except 
Mrs. Fox’s sister, at present mod Ben position 
at Hollywood, and a woman to trusted to 
any .extent—who is discreet, intelligent, and 
every way fitted to the position she will be ask- 
ed_ to fill—that of nurse and attendant to your 
babe. And one other, who will guard our se- 
| cret well—my family lawyer. You must'go back 

to Hollywood, and resume your position there, 


] 


Grandfather, no power on 
er from me. She is mine—my 


and be known to the world, the household, your 
best friends, as Miss Trevor.” 

Sydney listened, attentively. 

“But must my baby’s birth be always con- 
cealed? Will she never be allowed to prove her 
identity, or claim the great riches she inherits?” 

Mr. Sydney smiled. 

“ Whata pss woman you are! Yes, I 
have thought of all that. The physician here 
bas given me the certificate of the child’s birth, 
a blank left for her name, to be filled in by him 
before we leave here, when you have decided 
what to call her; and besides the truth that 
both Mrs. Fox and 1 can swear to, Iimmediately 
wrote to my lawyer a full statement of the 
ease, the night your baby was born. He will 
guard your secret faithfully, and may be of in- 
calculable service to us in case of any emer- 
gency. I have done all that human foresight 
and love can do, Sydney.” 

Grateful tears sprung to Sydney’s lovely 
eyes. G 
‘‘Indeed you have, grandfather—indeed you 
have! Can 1 ever be sufficiently thankful to 
you for all your great kindness to me?” 

“Don’t speak of that,dear. Your companion- 
ship, your presence in my house, your filial 
obedience and love, vi ps me a thousand times 
and leave me yet hopelessly in your debt.” 

A little silence followed, that Sydney broke, 
gently; yet in an unmistakably wistful voice: 

‘* About baby—from what you said, you 
think it will be best for me to be separated— 
from—her? I don’t—see how i can bear it, 
grandfather. It breaks my heart to think of it 
—my baby, my little girlie!” 

Her lips quivered pitifully. 

“T would not have you suffer such an inbu- 
man trial as a complete separation, Sydney 
My plan is to let Mrs. Fox’s sister—Mrs. Lacy— 
have the child, and live in a cottage I bave in 
my mind, between Hollywood and Paterson—a 
pretty old-fashioned place, that shall be furnish - 
ed with all the luxuries your child is entitled 
to. You can drive there any day to see her, 
and Mrs. Fox, being Mrs. Lacy’s si-ter, she can 
often invite her and the baby to visit her—no 
one will suspect—and the story will be quietly 
circulated that the little one is the motlierless 
daughter of Mrs, Lacy’s son.” 

Sydney leaned back in her chair. 

‘*It is well planned and thoughtful, grandfa 
ther, and I feel the best thing that can be done 
—my poor little childie!” 

‘We had better return, soon, [ think,” Mr. 
hog went on. ‘Arrived at New York, 

rs. Fox will leave us to take the child to her 
new home until we canarrange with Mrs, Lacy ; 
who, until the cottage is taken, must keep the 
baby at ber own home, You can spare her 
that long, Sydney? And, oe the way, we must 
name her, so that we can have the certificate 
filled out, What sball you call her?’ 

A dreary little look paled her face for a mo- 
ment, then a flash came swiftly to her eyes. 

“Tf everything was as it should be, there 
could be but one name for my husband’s daugh- 
ter—Erla, for his own name. But now—that he 
has ceased to.love me, that. he grew tired of me, 
and used the ernel pretext he did for casting me 
from him—now that I scorn and hate him so—” 

Mr, Sydney interrupted her, with a direct 
gaze in her stormy eyes. 

‘Child, do you hate him so?” 

Her lips quivered at the gentle question. 

“Sometimes I think.I do—oh, at times, I 
know I do, but then—then—again—I think of 
his handsome face, and imagine I hear -his 
voice, and my beart throbs as it used to do be- 
fore—before—I learned to despise him so! No, 
grandfather, i do not love him! A thousand 
times, no! I would scorn myself if I allowed 
myself to care for him after what he has dared 
say, dared do to me!” 

A warm glow crimsoned ber cheeks, and her 
voice quivered with womanly scorn aud indig- 
nation, 

*{ think you are right,” the old man said. 
“The child cannot be named after him if you 
feelso, You must have another choice.” 

‘I will call her ‘Theo,’” she said, gravely, 
piesa 7 “The entire name means ‘a gift 
from God.’ She is my heavenly gift, my com- 
fort, my joy. I will call ber Theo,” 

So the little one, born to such strange for- 
tunes, was named; and, several days later, was 
so christened in the quiet little village church— 
Theo, daughter of Erle and Sydney Florestan— 
and a great shiver of strangely mingled pride 
and joy and fear and anger went over the 
young mother as, for the first time since her ill- 
starred marriage, she heard her own rightful 
name. 

A day or so later the little party started for 
home, to take up afresh the lines of Fate, 
awaiting to entangle their coming feet. 


CHAPTER X. 
NARROWING THE CIRCLE. 
HOLLYwoop was at its most beautiful, lying 
bathed in the midsummer sunshine, with the 
at trees in the home park waving and sway- 
ing in a gentle north west breeze, and the river 
sparkling and dimpling between its luxuriant 


n 8. 
4 day or so before, the Hollywood party had 


a.rived on the Arizona, and immediately upon 
landing Mrs, Fox and Jittle Thee had left Sy«- 
ney and Mr. Sydney, and gone to her sister’s 
house, to await Mrs. Lacy’s coming, and Syd- 


ney and her grandfather had gone directly to | 
the Westminster for a day or so, until Sydney | 


should have accustomed herself, at least some- 
what, to the absence of her little one. 

Of course it was a hard blow to her, and 
caused her such heartache as only a mother’s 
heart can know, but she realized it was best, 
and that knowledge, together with the fact that 
she would soon be able to see her baby as often 
as sbe chose, aided her in parting with the tiny 
treasure. 

She was glad to get back again, and Mr. Syd- 
ney seemed equally relieved and pleased. He 
was in improved health, and had lost very much 
of the stern, repelli: g way-he had toward every 
one but Sydney. 

While Sydney seemed even sweeter and more 
lovely than ever before. There was a charm 
about her that was indescribable, a rare, gentle 


patieuce that her trial had brought to her, that ! 


was lovely to see. All her girlish haughtiness, 
her pride, her spiritedness were still there, but 
with them, over them, like a filmy lace vail over 
shining satin, was this new rare sweetness and 
gentleness, ; 

Their stayin New York was brief. Sydney 
had some little shopping to which to attend, 
and Mr. Syduey a few items of business to look 
after, but.a day or two sufficed for it all. 

“ We will take the six-eighteen train-to-night 
if that suits you, Sydney. We will reach Hol- 
lywood in the cool of the evening. I will tele- 

aph for the carriage to meet us at. Paterson. 
Fon have nothing more to attend to, have 
you?” 

Sydney told him his proposed arrangements 
suited her nicely. 

““Then we will decide upon it,” he said, ‘TI 
also wish to speak of another matter, so that, if 
you approve, I can attend to it while we are 
here. want you to have a companion, Syd- 
ney, out at Hollywood. You are thrown «doo 
rmauch upon your own resources, dear, and Tam 
sure you would find it pleasant to have a 
friend, a companion of your own age. Would 
you not, Sydney ?” 

She gave him a grateful little glance. 

“You are always thinking of my happiness,” 
she responded, sweetly. ‘Hollywood is too 
dear, too lovely for me even to feel lonesome, 
and I have you, grandfather, and Guy, and 
there will be my precious Theo, but, if you wish 
me to have a companion—it shall be just as 
you say—everything shall be just as you say, 
always.” 

He looked pleased with her frank, loving an- 
swer. 

“T am sure you would find it pleasanter, 
Sydney. Then I will doasI at first decided— 
advertise in the papers for w at we want—a 
well-educated, refined young lady, not more 
than twenty years old, ascompanionto you, I 
will require strictest references, and request a 
personal interview.” 

So Mr. Sydney wrote out, and took to the of- 
fices of the Herald and ibune, Times and 
Sun, the tempting advertisement that was to 
appear in the next morning’s issue, 

t ae epikee that afternoon they took the 
train on the Erie road, and were met by the 
Hollywood carriage, with Guy Otis im attend- 
ance, his handsome face alight with the joy he 
felt at seeing them again, andas he took Syd- 
ney’s hand and welcomed her warmly, and as- 
sisted her and Mr. Sydney to the carriage, and 
laughed and talked during the drive home, Syd- 
ney realized that it was indeed a blessed home- 
coming in many respects, and her grateful 
heart went out in a silent thanksgiving for all 
her mercies—mingled with a prayer for the 
safety and well-being of the little one whose 
beautiful young life was fated to be hidden be- 
neath so cruelly darkacloud. F 

Hollywood was reached about eight o’clock— 
just as the August moon, full and round as a 
silver globe, was sailing up the tranquil sky. 
At the lodge gates the keeper and his family, 
in their best clothes, stood, courtesying deep, de- 
lighted bows, and one little tot, on her fatber’s 
shoulder, threw a bouquet in Sydney’s lap, as 
she drove, smiling, through. At the house the 
entire corps of servants were drawn up in im- 
posing array on the grand piazza, Mus. Lacy, 
in black silk and lace cap, serene and ladylike, 
at their head. 

The greetings were soon over, and Sydney 
was attended to her room by her own little 
maid, whose delight was unbounded at seeing 
her mistress again. r 

Mr. Sydney had received assurances from 
Mrs. Lacy that everything had transpired well 
during his absence, aud then had requested her 
to see him in his library at nine o’clock that 
evening, when he would explain Mrs, Fox’s ab- 
sence, 

Sydney came down to dinner, radiant and 
happy, looking fair and girlish in her white 
Swiss dress, and Howard Fayne, just returned 
from a ride, came forward and welcomed her, 
courteously and pleasantly, to which Sydney 
vacponeed in her sweet, gracious way. 

fter dinner, the little household met in the 
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parlors, where Sydney, played and sung for 
them, and then, with Mr. Sydney, entertained 


shady, cool corner by a distant wmdow, watch- 
mg closely every expression on Syduey’s mo- 
bile face—watching her as though he expected 
to discover something, 

“And there was a motive in that sudden, 
prolonged tour of. theirs,” be had told himself, 
| scores of times during their absence, and repeat- 
ed it to himself anew, as he listened to her and 
watched her fave.on which the new rare loveli- 
ness lay like a blessing—mingled with a little 
unwonted gravity. 

‘There was.a motive, and, I will discover it! 
In all probability, a love affair which the old 
gentleman thought expedient to break off. I 
wonder if he succeeded? I doubt it; Sydney 
Trevor looks like a girl who could love-well and 
loyally.” 

Sydney bad ceased speaking, and while Guy 
was continuing some interested questions of 
Mr. Sydney, she had gone over to an open win- 
dow, into which the moonlight streamed sil- 
verly, and Fayne watched her as she stood 
there, her face upturned, her eyes gazing out on 
the beautiful night—a serious, almost troubled 
look on her face, and.a grave wistfulness, that 
was touching to see, in her dark eyes. 

She was thinking of her baby, and all her 
heart was throbbing with longing to hold the 
little golden .head. against her breast. Fayne 
saw the look, and his thoughts went on, busily: 

“T wonder what she is thinking about? I 
wonder—did the old gentleman keepher mewed 
up pretty closely while she was abroad? Some- 
how, Limagine so; but, judging from that ex- 
pression on her face, the effort has not been a 
suecess, Could I find out, without exciting sus- 
picion?” 

He drew his chair somewhat nearer Guy and 
Mr, Sydney, as Sydney came away from the 
window, and seated herself ata table near by 
with a book of autographs. 

“Speaking of the pleasures of return,” Fayne 
said, at an opportune pause in the conversation, 
“reminds me to ask you, Mr. Sydney, if you 
had the almost equal pleasure of meeting many 
of your own countrymen abroad? I inquired 
for you of the Eliemberts who are in France, 
touring; and also of the Stantons—friends of 
mine, traveling through Switzerland, but 
neither of them had come.across you.” 

“That is not at all strange, seeing that Syd- 
ney and I spent very little time in either of 
those countries.” 

Fayne saw at. once, how almost aggressively, 
Mr. Sydney took up a line of defense, and he 
knew that there was something out of the or- 
dinary about the affair. 

“Tt occurred to me as somewhat reas dl 
Fayne went on, innocently, “knowing that Miss 
Trevor went abroad purposely to see the beau- 
ties of the old world, and Switzerland and 
France are favorite show countries. I was dis- 
appointed at not being able to obtain the slightest 
clew to your whereabouts.” 

Sy ney’s dusky head bent lower over her 
book, but Mr. sydney did not manifest the 
slightest awkwardness, no matter what he felt. 

“It isa pity you should have taken it so to 
heart,” he responded, dryly; ‘‘perhaps when 
yo have done the grand tour as many times as 

have, you will learn that it-is more rare to 
meet than miss people. Guy, just close those 
shutters, will you? lam afraid of malaria these 
August nights.” 

‘ayne smiled quietly, His suspicions were 
assuredly confirmed by Mr. Sydney’s curious 
manner and abrupt dismissal of the subject. 

“T will wait,” he told himself, “but I will 
watch; Sydney Trevor has a secret, and I will 
be master of it; and with that perfeet beauty of 
hers I would be her master, too, if it were not 
for Edda—the little witch has too completely 
bewitched me for that! I wonder when m 
time will come for her? For her I will 
if I have to take her by brute force! I will 
bide my time, though; 
here until I am in the position I aspire to— 
where I believe old Sydney would have placed 
mne had this fair-faced, dark-eyed girl not come 
in the way. And when 1am master of Holly- 
wood, with Edda for my bride—” 

It was. prospect brilliant enough to dazzle 
any man’s brains, and he cherished the thought 
and planned and schemed night and day. 

That night Sydney and Mr. Sydncy and Mrs. 
Lacy bad a long secret conversation in the li- 
brary, and, just as Mr. Sydney had prophesied, 
Mrs. Lacy not only consented, but gladly ac- 
cepted the responsibility and care of the wee 
heiress of Dundee. Arrangements were made 
for her to leave Hollywood the next day, osten- 
sibly in consequence of having received word of 
the serious illness of her daughter-in law, with 
whom Mrs, Fox was staying until she could re- 
lieve her. A quiet word or so was to be dis- 
| creetly dropped regarding the young child that 

seemed likely to be deprived of its mother, and 
| then Mrs. Lacy left Hollywood on her import- 
| ant mission, and Mrs. Fox returned, with word 

that it was all over and the infant was left on 
Mrs. Lacy’s hands. 

“And Pve adyised her to bring it to the 


the two young men with pleasant conversation | 
on their tour—Fayne, in an easy-chair in 2 | 


will work. my way | 


country,” Mrs. Fox said to her next in station 
in the household ranks, sure that the remark 
would not stop there. ‘‘I hope she'll take. my 
counsel, and bring the baby out this way where 
there is plenty of fresh air for it—the dearest 
little girl in the world, with a head full. of 
curly golden hair and eyes the very color of a 
violet.” 

So it was arranged, and Sydney was full of 
joyous excitement for the time to come when 
she could haye her baby near her again, and 
that very next day went with Mrs. Fox to the 
city to order the furniture for the cottage—in 
Mrs. Lacy’s name. When she returned, and 
was passing the library, Mr. Sydney called her 
i 


“T amin despair over the thousand and.one 
letters I have received in answer to an adyer- 
tisement,” he said. .‘ After condemning seve- 
ral hundred as wholly worthless I have narrow- 
ed the circle down to twelve. Will you Jook 
over them, Sydney, and give me your opinion?” 

Sydney took, tae letters, and at once sat 
down to,read them, Mr. Sydney watching her 
expressive face as she did so, slowly, critically, 
and then laid one especial letter before him. 

“This suits me _ best, decidedly,” she said. 
“Tt is modest, frank, intelligent and undemon- 
strative. J should say the writer was a plea- 
sant, ladylike girl, And, somehow, I like the 
name—Hdda Brent. Besides, she lives in Pater- 
son, and I think that is an inducement,” 

Mr. Sydney smiled at the interested, ani- 
mated face turned to his. 

“Tt is quite singular. I myself was strongly 
impressed. with Miss Brent’s letter. I will 
drive in to-morrow, and see-her and make in- 
quiries.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DAY OF EVENTS. 

FATEFULLY strange though it was, Edda 
Brent had seen and answered Mr, Sydney’s ad- 
vertisement inthe New York Aeraid. She had 
told her aunt.of her intention, and Miss Brezt 
had been unable to persuade or reprove or rea- 
son her out of it. 

‘‘ Don’t blame or scold me, auntie dear,” Rdda 
said, gently. ‘‘If you knew the life I lead, in 
my own thoughts, or if you for a moment ap- 
preciated how I feel, you would counsel me to 
do anything, any thing to get clear of myself. 
I feel I shall go wild if I stay here any longer. 
Among my girl friends I am unnatural and 
constrained, realizing that perhaps I do not be- 
long to them anymore, And among the young 
married people—! Auntie, 1 want you to let 
me answer this advertisement, and if Fate fa- 
vors me, let me accept the position, for I am 
perfectly sure I can do it.” 

If Fate favored her! Edda little dreamed of 
the yawning jaws of a malignant destiny that, 
by her own commendable act, were opened to 
ingulf her, even more hopelessly than she 
seemed at panera ingulfed, 

But she did not know, and Miss Brent did not 
know, and so, Pieldiog her consent reluctantly, 
Edda wrote the pleasant, captivating letter, 
that, of hundreds, attracted both Mr. oral 
and Sydney's attention. 

True to his word, Mr. Sydney drove to Pater- 
son the next morning, and with no. trouble 
whatever found the pretty little cottage where 
Miss Brent lived. 

Edda was busy with her morning duties up- 
stairs when she heard the Hollywood carriage 
drive up to the door—the handsomest equipage 
she ever had seen, but which was somehow fa- 
miliar, with its bigh-stepping, mottled gray 
horses and their silver-mounted harness, the 
solemn coachman and footman side by side on 
the box seat, in their livery of bronze brown 
and sparkling silver buttons, and the barouche 
itself, upholstered in bronze. satin damask, its 
glistening panels shining in the morning sun- 


light. ’ 

Sedda had seen the turnout on the streets, and 
had been told it was the Hollywood carriage,so 
that she was not wholly surprised when she saw 
the old gentleman get down from if and rin 
the bell at the door—not entirely surprised, 
but, all the same, just a little astonished at the 
oe a practical result of her letter to Holly- 
wood, 

A moment later Miss Brent called Edda 
down, and in her -self-possessed, thoroughly 
ladylike way she went into the parlor to meet 
Mr. Sydney, who was pleased with her’ even 
more than with her letter, He told her what 
he would expect of her, and offered her the po- 
sition at a salary that was large, and promised 
her as much happiness as a beautiful home in 
the midst of elegance and luxury, with the com- 

anionship of Miss Trevor could afford. Miss 

rent consented, in a reluctant, yet aflection- 
ate way, that secretly pleased Mr. Sydney, and, 
equally to his satisfaction, after he had ex- 
pressed his approval of Edda’s letter and Edda’s 
self, told him that she wished to submit to him 
satisfactory references as to her standing and 
her niece’s, and gave him the addresses of her 
pastor, her physician and several gentlemen of 
undoubted standing in business, social and po- 
litical circles—enough to convince Mr. Sydney 
that in receiving Edda Brent as an intimate 
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member of his family, he was taking no risk 
whatever. 

It was arranged that Edda was to enter upon 
her new duties immediately—the Hollywood 


‘carriage would call for her that afternoon at 


four o'clock. 

Then Mr. Sydney took his leave, and Edda 
spent the remainder of the intervening time in 
making her necessary arrangements. 

At Hollywood the day was ore of especial 
excitement to Sydney The day before the 
furniture had been placed in the picturesque 
stone house that Sydney had called ‘‘ Forest 
Lodge,” from the dense grove that reared dark 
and coolly green behind if, and everything was 
in readiness for the arrival of baby Theo and 
her nurse, who had been summoned by tele- 
gram by Mrs. Fox. : 

Sydney had ridden over to Forest Lodge, to 
see that everything was in perfect order, that 
no convenience or comfort for her little one’s 
welfare was missing, and, while engaged in the 
pleasant task, a hired cab from the depdt stop- 
i at the docr, and Mrs, Lacy, the precious 

undle in her arms, alighted, followed by a 
neat, gentle-faced serving-woman, with a host 
of parcels and valises. 

liof Sydney’s mother instincts were aroused 
at the sight, and it was almost more than she 
could do to restrain herself from rushing to 
Mrs. Lacy and taking the child from her arms. 
As it was, she could not "lake the overflowing 
love and pity and pride for her unowned, de- 
solate little one, and, controlling her feelings 
as bést she could, she stepped to the piazza, and 
took the baby quietly in her arms—just as 
Howard Fayne, smiling and bowing, stopped at 
the little gate that still stood wide open. 

“Quite a charming picture, Miss Trevor. I 
bad no idea you were so fond of rural] domes- 
ticity.” 

For one moment Sydney’s heart throbbed in 
a frightfully suffocating way, and she felt the 
blood leaveher face. The next, all her haughty 
pride came to her rescue. 

“You bave not known me long enough to 
have learned any of my tastes. Mrs. ef I 
will hold the baby until you are ready for her, 
The carriage will not be here for me just yet.” 

Fayne made no motion toward proceeding on 
his way, but stood leaning against the gate- 
post, a slight, sarcastic smile on his face. 

“T§ is a decidedly pretty little place Mrs, 
Lacy has here—sche should feel everlastingly in- 
debted to you for the condescending kindness 
you show in patronizing her. I believe I un- 
derstand the child is her grandchild?” 

Mrs, Lacy auswered him quietly enough. 

“T dare say you have heard the sad story 
from the servants at Hollywood, Mr. Fayne. 
Miss Trevor certainly is very good to me—I ask 
no better friend for myself and the forlorn lit- 
tie one. Miss Trevor, you will tire yourself 
with the baby—she is no light burden to unac- 
customed arms.” 

She gently took the sleeping child from Syd- 
ney, whose heart was almost breaking to caress 
it, and Fayne continued the conversation as 
Mrs. Lacy went into the house. 

“Tam very fortunate in having met you so 
accidentally, Miss Trevor,” he said—'* glad to 
have been a witness of such a charmingly iuter- 
esting scene ”—a low, mocking echo in his voice 
—and also, to have the opportunity of saying 
good-by fora short time. Perhaps Mr. Sydney 
told you there was some matter in California 
he desired me to look after for him.” 

Son answered him coldly: 

**T have heard nothing.” 

**T leave by the three-fifteen train—not quite 
an hour yet. If I bad not seen you here I 
would lave been obliged to leave ray adieus.” 

As he spoke, Sydney was conscious of a sen- 
sation of relief to hear of his intended absence, 
and it caused her to answer him with an abate- 
ment of the coldness that had characterized her 
manner, 

*‘T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” 
she said, and he bowed. 

“‘Thanks, there is no doubt but I shall. I 
shall be away a month or six weeks, im all 

robability, and hope to find you in your usual 
Bealth and happiness a my return.” 

He lifted his hat aud went on down: the nar- 
ai grassy path that led to the bridge over the 
river. 

‘Havel accidentally discovered anything?” 
Fayne asked himself, ashe walked along, thrash- 
ing off the wild flowers with cruel cuts of his 
light cane. ‘*I am convinced that there was 
something about that sudden, prolonged tour 
that was mysterious, and now—” t 

He looked puzzled and impatient as he busied 
himself with his thoughts, that refused to ar- 
range themselves satisfactorily on the subject. 

Suspicious and malignant though he was, he 
had not guessed the truth, but Sydney realized, 
with asick shudder, as be turned away, that, 
at the very beginning, her secret had barely 
esca discovery. 

“T have already disliked and distrusted him,” 
she thought, her lovv-ly eyes glooming over, 
*“*and I feel a presentiment that if harm comes 
to me, it will come through him. I wonder if I 
shall speak to grandfather about him? Hoe 
seems to trust him and like him,” 


A thoughtful look was on her face, as she 
slowly went into the parlor, where Mrs. Lacy 
had taken the outer wraps of the little Theo, 
and laid her, awake now, in the little silken and 
lace crib, bydney went up to the crib, and 
dropped on her knees beside it, looking down 
on the sweet little face with a great, surging 
love in her girlish-mother heart that made her 
suddenly sink down and take the child from its 
nest, and cradle it in her arms, and lavish ten- 
der caresses, and eager kisses on if, and coo 
soft, sweet words of mother-love in its ears. 

Then, gradually, a sense of the harshness 
and cruelty of it all came over her, as she walk- 
ed up and down the room that, after tne ele- 
gance and magnificence of Hollywood, seemed 
so mean a place for the heiress of Dundee, Erle 
Florestan’s child, to spend its days. 

Allher young soul rose in rebellion at the 
wicked injustice—as if the beautiful little girl 
lying on her breast had been bora to a heritage 
of shame, instead of to honor and riches and 
position. 

‘“My precious, bonny lamb,” she said, in a 
great gush of infinite tenderness, and, as the 
child looked upin her face with Erle Flores- 
tan’s very eyes, it seemed to her that it was al- 
most more than she could bear. 

But—it was a burden she had tobear. It was 
one of the consequences of the mistake she had 
made, when she had so fondly dreamed of such 
blessed happiness. 

A grave, pitiful look was in her face when 
Mrs. Lacy came into the room again—as of the 
shadow of some deep trouble. 

“Tt is so hard to have to leave her, m 
precious baby, my very, very own baby,” Syd- 
ney said, as she reluctantly yielded Theo up to 
her Ob, Mrs. Lacy, do be good and kind to 
her—I know you will—but it isso hard to feel 
that I cannot even have my own child as other 
mothers have theirs.” 

Sydney’s lips quivered as she spoke, and the 
tears sprung to her eyes. 

‘*Tt 7s hard,” Mrs. Lacy said, sympathizingly, 
“but try to remember it will not last always. 
When Miss Theo grows up, if your own un- 
happy affairs are not righted, which may God 

rant, it will be a very casy matter for Mr. 
Sydney to adopt the little lady—and then you 
will bave her with you always. Look, forward 
to that, instead of grieving uselessly.” 

And it comforted Sydney—poor little heart, 
that clung so eagerly to the far-off hope, and 
she went back to Hollywood, resolved that she 
would not again allow her selfishness to make 
her unhappy. 

Late in the afternoon, the carriage returned 
from Paterson with Edda Brent, and Mr. Syd- 
ney introduced the two young girls, who at 
once were mutually pleased with each other, 
and between whom a most pleasant friendship 
at once began. 

At dinner, Hdda met Guy Otis, when the same 
experience was repeated, and the little family 
er began together their new, strangely fate- 
ful life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SORROW AND— 


As the days went on, Sydney and Edda learn- 
ed to become more and more interested in each 
other, and it was not long before the pleasant 
interest developed into a warm attachment de- 
spite the secrets from each other that both were 
under such painfully peculiar obligations to 
carry. 

To Mr. Sydney, Edda’s sweet, gentle man- 
ner recommended her, hourly, and as he learn- 
ed more and more of her, and saw how thor- 
oughly the two young irls seemed to fit and 
suit each other, he was thankful and contented 
that his effort on Sydney’s behalf had turned 
out so very fortunately. 

While Guy— 

From the very first moment he had seen her, 
he had been conscious of an admiration that 
was beyond mere admiration. The feeling bad 
grown and developed trom day to day, uutil, a 
month after Edda had been at Hollywood, Guy 
knew that he loved her, and above all tiings, 
wanted to make her his wife! 

His manner toward ber had been that of a 
friend who tried to make her happy and at 
home, in her new home. He had been devoted, 


but not in a way to arouse any suspicions on | 


Edda’s part of bis intentions, and she had, all 
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; 


unconsciously to herself, drifted on with the | 
tide, until, quite before she knew it, she had | 


come to lookupon Guy Otis as the dearest friend 
in all the world. 

All this haleyon while Boward Fayne’s name 
had never been mentioned before her, at Mr. 
Sydney’s special request to Guy. 
atter Pac Me deliberation with herself, seve- 
ral days after Fayne’s departure for San Fran- 
cisco, spoken to her grandfather of her feelings 
and fears and distrust of him, and, as usual, 
ever ready to honor Sydney in all things, even 
the most trivial, Mr, Sydney had told her, after 
some consideration of the matter, that perhaps 
her womanly intuition was correct as regarded 
Fayne, and that he would for awhile, the time 
of his absence, consider him as having no con- 
nection with the family circle, and he would re- 


Sydney had, | } 


quest Guy notte mention his name, even to 
Edda, as, if Sydney’s instinctive dislike and 
dread of bim increased, the young man could 
not return at all to Holly wood. 

“*Tt is true I am under everlasting obligations 
to him,” Mr. Sydney said, ‘‘ but I cannot allow 
even that to interfere with your comfort, or the 
safety of our secret. I will befriend him—but 
elsewhere, if you do not change your opinion 
about him.” 

Consequently, Fayne’s name was never men- 
tioned in Hdda’s presence, and all unconscious 
of the strangeness of it all, she went her way, al- 
most contented with her life, for all the dull blot 
on it, until, one day, she awoke, with almost a 
start of horrified consciousness, to the undeni- 
able fact that she loved Guy Otis. 

She never knew how the knowledge came to 
her—but it came like a thunder-crash, filling 
her with dread and horror and dismay that re- 
— all her strength of will to conceal from 
the loving espionage of Sydney. 

Yes, she loved him, she, another man’s wife! 
But—was she another man’s wife? And for the 
first time since the unfortunate affair had oc- 
curred Edda felt an agonizingly impatient de- 
sire to know, absolutely, positively, what her 
future held for ber. 

She had gone out for a solitary walk, late in 
the afternoon, a dull, chilly late September af- 
ternoon, with a presage of rain in the raw air 
and low leaden skies—a day that accorded with 
the troublous unrest and dismay she was so 
keenly feeling as she walked slowly, thoughs- 
fully along the paths at the outer edge of the 
grounds. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, just behind her, 
Edda heard footsteps she knew so well—quick, | 
firm, that sent the guilty, confused blushes all 
over her face—blushes that had paled, as Guy 
aoe up close beside her, smiling, handsome, 
glad. 

“T have had a wild-goose chase after you 
Edda,” he said, ceasing bis hurried gait and. 
dropping into her slow walk. ‘‘Sydney said 
you were gone out, and I concluded you had 
taken another direction entirely, and went 
there to find you. I didn’t expect to find you 
away down here, all forlorn.” 

“T think it is pleasant and not all forlorn,” 
she said, trying to speak lightly. 

“T have come purposely to see you,” he said, 
a moment later, a certain eager gravity in his 
tones that made her heart throb with a sudden 
agitation. ‘‘i have been trying for a week to 
find you all by yourself, but with all my 
anxiousness, I have been unable to doso, Edda 
—stop a moment, won’t you? Don’t you know 
what it is I want to tell you?” 

His happy, hopeful face somehow compelled 
hers to turn toward him, and for the first time 
he saw a wistful, pained look in her eyes, that 
surprised him amazingly. 

“Why, Edda! Have I offended you?’ Then 
all his great passion for her stirred at sight of 
the pale, wistful face—‘‘My darling, my dar- 
ling, what is the matter?” 

She knew, then, he loved her just as she loved 
him. He had not intended to tell her just so, 
but perhaps it was just as well. 

She didnot answer; instead, with a little, 
gasping articulation, she suddenly halted in her 
slow walk, and sunk down on an oaken rustic 
settee, trembling, pale, overwhelmed. 

Otis did not sit down, but stood beside her, 
himself wondering, a little alarmed: 

‘““Dearest—answer me? Have I frightened 
you, or—are you offended?” 

It seemed to Edda as if some cold, eruel hand 
were slowly, slowly tightening iis suffocating 
hold on her throat. Sbe could not speak, for 
the storm of emotions that swept over her. 

He stood there, patient, wondering, his eyes 
full of a great love for her. 

* Will you not answer me, Edda?’ 

She made a desperate effort, as one does in 
struggling out of some dream that oppresses 
and frightens them. 

“T—have pensar wa say—Mr. Otis,” 

But the agitated face, the trembling lips, the 
constrained manner, told him a different story. 

‘¢ Nothing to say tome, Edda? Can you not 
at least tell me you are sorry I have told you I 
loved you? Can you nott Il me to g0 away— 
van you tell me to go, dear? Do you late 
me? 

There was a little, incredulous smile on his 
mouth that was speaking so tenderly to her. 

She caught at his suggestion—so eagerly 
that he knew better than before there was 
something very strangely amiss; and—that it 


‘**Yes—go, please, go! You will forget what 
you said to me—you must forget it. Please go, 
please!” 

“Edda,” he answered, gravely, “I will not 
go. Lhave just told you | loved you—I repeat 
it, over and over, I love you, I love you, my 
darling! I cannot forget it—nor can you, nor 
shall I unsay it, or unthink it. And—Edda— 
you love me! I know it as well asif you had 
spoken the sweet words. Something—! know 
not what, I care not what, stands between us— 
either a real or jan imaginary barrier—but— 
it shall make no difference! Nothing shall 
separate me from the woman I love—the woman 


| was vot }e. 


who lovesme! Edda—look at me—only look at 
me!” 

His passionate, thrilling words compelled | 
her. She looked up—all her love, her hopeless- 
ness in her eyes. 

He would have taken her in his arms, but she 
drew away with a quick dignity he instantly 
respected. 

“T do not understand you, dear—tell me what 
it is,” he said, with a tender, indulgent patience 


that brought the hot tears to her eyes. 
“JT cannot tell you,” she said, brokenly. ‘I 
—I—did not mean for you to know I—I—cared 
for you—” 
e bent his handsome head down, eagerly. 
‘‘Edda, my darling! Thank God for that! 
aA it again—you do love me, Edda?” 
he drew a little, sobbing breath, and he saw 
a os go all over her as she answered: 
“Yes! 


His whole countenance changed into an ex- 
pression of absolute ecstasy, and he suddenly 
reached down toward her and drew her into his 
embrace. 

“« My love, my darling—nothing shall separate 
us after this!” 

She seragzlge to free herself from his ardent 
earess, a wild, terrified look in her eyes, 

“Oh, don’t!—don’t! Let me go—you must 
not do so, poe must not speak so to me! I 
should not have told you. It cannot do any 

ood—I can never be anything more to you 
than what I am—Mr. Otis, please release me!” 

Her piteous, pleading tone, her genuine dis- 
may, touched him. He opened his arms and 
she flew away from him like a frightened 
bird, 

A shade of deeper gravity spread over his 


ace. 

“What do you mean? You love me—ah! 
you cannot deny that, Edda—but you can 
never be any more than you are—anything to 
me! You will be my wife, Edda!” 

“No, I cannot,” she answered, in a voice 
crushed with anguish. ‘‘I cannot be your wife. 
There isa barrier between us, that even your 
love cannot bridge.” 

He looked puzzledly at her. 

‘““Whatis it? .You donot mean you are en- 
gaged to another man? If you are—that is not 
a barrier.” 

She shook her head, pitifully. 

‘*No, that is not it. I—cannot tell you.” 

She shuddered again, in absolute anguish, and 
a little moan followed her low, hesitant words. 

‘¢ You cannot tell me?” be said, gravely. 

‘“‘No—I cannot. There is a secret in my life 
that I cannot reveal—a secret, a barrier that 
effectually separates us. I cannot tell you what 
it is. You must go away from me in doubt 
and ignorance of it—try toforget me—and I— 
will—go away from Holly wood—” 

Her broken tones. were interrupted by the 
rapidly approaching feet of a lad, who went up 
to them, handing Edda a telegram, that she 
took with cold, trembling hands, and opened 
mechanically—no news, even the worst, could 
be hurtful to her, if seemed to her. ¢ 

But the few words changed all the world to 
her, and Otis saw alook go across her face that 
almost startled him. Sheread and reread, with 
fascinated eyes, the few words that Miss Brent 
had telegraphed her: 

“T have it on undisputed authority that H. F. was 
killed in a railway accident, ten days ago. This 
from New York, where I am investigating facts. 
Witl telegraph positively, later.” 

She crushed the dispatch in her hands that 
quivered like an aspen, as she turned her agita- 
ted face toward him, 

“Perhaps God will be good,” she said, rever- 
ently. ‘ This is the first shadow of hope that 
has brightened my life for years—if it is true— 
if itis frue—” 

She caught her breath in a little hushed way. 

“Thavesent the messenger away,” he said, 
quietly, and it seemed so strange to Edda to 
hear mention of such a commonplace subject. 
“T will leave you, now,” he went on—just a 
little more gravely than he had spoken, ‘but I 
will arrange with you now to see you here, to- 
morrow, at thistime. May I, Edda?” 

She could not trust herself tospeak, but bowed 
assent, her sweet, wistful eyes meeting his with 
a half-passionate, half-pieading glance that al- 
most unmanned him, but he wentaway—hardl 
feeling as he thought a lover ought to feel, 
wondering, in a pained sort of way, whether 
or not her secret was one he would have shrunk 
from hearing. 

“J would stake my soul on her purity, her 
innocence,” he decided, a minute later, when 
there had been a fierce little conflict between 
pride and passion—and Guy Otis was a proud 
man to his very soul. ‘‘ Whatever her secret. 
is, I will respect it, and Jove and honor her.” 

After he had gone, Edda slowly followed to 
the house, and went straight to her own room, 
to think it all over—to get down on her knees 
and ask guidance and help and strength for her 
duty—not only that the way in which she 
should walk be made plain to her, but, that, 
whatever the way, she might be willing to go 
therein. ‘ 

She carefully concealed her agitation that 
evening, and was her own pleasant, charming 
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self at the dinner-table, and afterward in the 


| parlor for an hour or two, where Mr. Otis did 


not appear at all. 

The next morning’s mail brought her a letter— 
a long, carefully-written letter from Miss Brent, 
dated an hour or so later than the telegram, 
in which she told Edda, that, failing to learn 
conclusively the news of Fayne’s death by the 
accident, she had resolved, while about the 
miserable affair, to take the risk of Edda’s dis- 
pleasure, and ascertain from absolutely reliable 
sources, whether or not the marriage was bind- 
ing. And the positive answer, in five cases, 
from lawyers of first-class ability and reputa- 
tion was the same—the marriage was not bind- 
ing, and that Edda was free as a bird—and had 
been free all these wretched years that her 
pride had stood in her way. 

So that, whether Fayne was living or dead, 
she was free of him—free to love, free to mar- 
ry, free to be happy in her own way. 

And Edda took her letter and sunk down be- 
side her bed on her knees and returned such 
thanksgiving that the angels must have listen- 
ed, in heavenly sympathy and gladness that the 
burden was rolled off one human heart. 

Rolled off for such a brief while—to make 
such glorious light on her lip that the oncoming 
shadow that was to enwrap her would seem 
denser and darker than ever. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“FOR BETTER—FOR WORSE.” 

THaT next day, Edda and Mr. Otis met, as 
usual, at breakfast and lunch, and exchanged 
courtesies as usual, but beyond a certain quiet 
gravity in their manner that only the very 
acutest observer would have noticed, there was 
nothing to mark their peculiar position toward 
each other. 

Three o’clock came, and found Mr. Otis 
promptly at the appointed place, restless, im- 
patient, pacing up and down, when Edda went 
toward him, her own steps slow and almost re- 
luctant—as a girl’s steps would hardly be who 
pas. come in joy and gladness to accept a 

lover. 

ey watched her from afar, noting how fair 
and lovely and womanly she was, and—how 
grave and troubled her face was. Not with the 
gravity, the trouble, that had been in it the day 
before, that had been despairing in its almost 
terrified hopelessness, but a look that said there 
was even yet a great burden of doubt as to 
whether happiness remained for her. 

Edda had given serious thought to the all- 
important matter—she had scarcely slept the 
intervening night for trying to decide whether, 
after all, she should dare to take Guy Ofis for 
her lover, with the secret that must be between 
them—a secret she never could tell, in her pride 
—a pride that perhaps was false, but that, all 
the same, overpowered her. 

Mr. Otis went forward to meet her, as she 
came up to him, and looked scrutinizingly in 


her face as he took her hands. 

“Can youl ine how eagerly I have waited 
for this time? hat have you to say to me, my 
darling?” 


The rich color surged into her face at his low- 
spoken, tender words. 

‘What can I say, Mr, Otis? Yesterday I 
told you there was a barrier between us that 
no human pores could surmount. To-day I 
can only tell you that, although that barrier is 
removed, there must, still be a secret between 
us—the secret of what the trouble was, I 
could not tell you, nor could I go to you, as 
your wife, with such a secret between us.” 

She kept her face drooped as she spoke. 

“Let us examine into this a little further, 
Edda, First of all—beyond and above all—you 
love me, darling, don’t you? You love me well 
enough to be my wife, tobe willing to be—to 
want to be, Edda?” 

‘* Oh—yes!” she whispered. 

‘*My darling! Next—this mysterious secret 
concerns, yourself, Edda, whatever it may be?” 

There was no mistaking the grave wistfulness 
that came, almost unconscious y; into his tones, 
and Edda felt, her face flush under the steady, 
keen, look, that lasted so long, that was so 

earning, as if all his perplexed soul went out 
in silent pleading. 

Such a pure, sweet face it was that met his 

aze as frankly as a baby would have done. 

he wide eyes, full of troublous indecision, the 
grave, tremulous mouth, whose faint payers 
she could not control, the delicate, refined face 
upon which the flushes came and went beneath 
that soul-piercing gaze—in them all was no 
faintest shadow of wrong, or remotest sug- 
gestion of guile, and Guy Otis felt that upon 
her goodness, her honor, her absolute purity, 
he would be willing to stake his soul. 

Gradually the grave, searching sternness 
melted off his face, and into his eyes crept a 
warmer, tenderer passion than she ever had 
seen in human eyes. 

‘Edda! Whatever your secret is, it is yours, 
and I will not ask you to tell it to me. What- 
ever it is—with all the sorrow and fear I see, in 
your face, it has given you—it is yours, to keep 
from me so Jong as you live. And I love you 
just the same, and want you just the same.” 

The intonation of his voice was intoxicating- 


take her to his embrace. 

“I cannot let you share what I dare not Jet 
youknow. Be merciful! Don’t tempt me with 
happiness that I must not accept—” 

er voice choked, and she turned and walked 
several steps away. 

“Why can you not, Edda? You love me, 1 
love you—should anything separate us? Have 
you any right to deny to yourself, to me, what 
i firmly believe Heaven has sent to us?” 

Had she the right? It struck her with a sort 
of blessed doubt. She turned toward him,a 
strange neue shining in her eyes. 

“‘ Would you take me, knowing there was al- 
ways something I knew which you did not, 
would never know? Would you make me your 
wife—not knowing in what minute you might 
learn it in some fateful way, to despise and re- 
proach me?” 

% He smiled with such infinite tenderness at 


er. 
“T not only would take, but court all these 
direful risks, my darling! You are miue, and 
from this very momest I shall assert my au- 
thority. You must be my wife—and_ immedi- 
ately, Edda.” ~ 

Her face flushed warmly. 

“I—it cannot be! You are too good, too 
pnabonecus I will not accept your sacrifice! 
—could not dc it, Mr Otis. Tostand by your 
side, among a crowd of people—to be—be—mar- 
ried—oh—I could not, I—will not!” 

He drew her arm through his, soothingly. 

“My por, distracted little girl! What 
trouble and suffering you must have endurcd to 
muke you so fearful! You shall not stand be- 
side me in a crowd, while God’s servant gives 
you to me for better, for worse, darling; I will 
not ask that of you. But we will be married 
guelys there is a little chapel only three or 
our miles from here—a little country chapel, 
where. I will take you—now—right away, 
Edda!” 

She almost held her breath in consternation 
at his royal way of authority. 

“Nol! Do not be so hasty! Take time to 
think of it—you might—regret it, and then—” 
He interrupted her, gayly. 
“Do you think I ever will, Edda?’—with a 


look in his eyes that thrilled her throngh and 
through. ‘‘I never will—depend on it, and 


what is much wore to the point, I propose to 
arrange all this affair according to my own 
ideas of the fitness of things.” 

He smiled, and went on with an air of au- 
thority that was passing sweet to her. 

“T think I have fairly and hardly won you, 
dearest, and I do not. mean to allow any super- 
sensitiveness on your part to come between us. 

have proved how implicitly I trust you, by 


wsogly leaving your secret—no matter what 


it is, for I am sure it involves no wrong on 
your part—in your possession. And now, my 

arling, it is only right and fair that you place 
equal trust and confidence in me. Will you, 
by going at once with me to the Valley chapel, 
and being married to me?” 

Bede uttered a little exclamation of astonish- 
ment, 

‘““You don’t mean—at once—now?” 

“Just as soon as I can have the horses 
brought to the door, . W6 will drive to Paterson, 
geta minister, and drive back again, be mar- 
ried and take the minister home again—all ina 
couple of hours.” 

. Otis spoke firmly, tenderly, and—Edda 
hesitated in her answer. 

What could she say? She loved him with all 
her heart, She was sure he loved her, with a 
tenderness, an honorableness that was 
doubting. She knew she was legally free; she 

earned for some one to loye her and care for 

er—why not, why not accept this Paradise of 
happiness through whose wide-open gates this 
lover was inviting her? 

But—what if anything—she hardly knew 
what berself—but what if anything should hap- 
pen to make him curse the day he refused to be 
warned by her? What if Howard Fayne had it 
in his power to annoy and burt her, and—this 
noble, generous man? And between the plead- 
ings cf her heart, the trumpet warnings of her 
nervous fears, she hesitated in dismay. 

But—Guy conquered. Love's persuadings, 
in all their sweet temptations, conquered, and 
Guy took her rapturously in his arms, kissing 
her again and again. 

“My own at last! Edda, my precious, hard- 
ly won treasure!” : 

He hurried to the stables, and personally su- 
perintended the harnessing of the bays to the 
close coach, while Edda walked back to the 
house, and made some slight alteration in her 
toilet, and then, went down to the door for her 
drive asthe carriage dashed up. 

Mr. Otis drove directly to the residence of a 
clergyman, to whom he stated the case, briefly 
explaining that it was Miss Brent’s choice to be 


married in the little country chapel, of which 
there was no regular minister, and Dr. Dayton 
at once accompanied them on their way, reach- 
ing the plain little house of worship in the early 
dusk of a cloudy, chilly autumn day. 

Tt required some little time—perhaps fifteen 
minutes—for Mr. Otis to bring the farmer and 

‘his wife from the neighboring house, with the 
keys, and almost deep gloom had settled when 
they were ready for the simple ceremony. 

“You—are sure you will never regret it?” 
Edda whispered, as she and Otis walked up the 
parrow aisl 
sudden panic had taken possession of her. 

He pressed her arm reassuringly. 

“Dearest! If there are ever regrets they will 
be yours!” 

She looked almost nervously around as if 
something terrible were about to happen to her. 

“Where is the old lady who was to be wit- 
ness? She is waiting out:ide—she doesn’t know 
we areready. Go for her—Guy!” 

Edda had never called him, by his name be- 
fore, and it was delightful to him to hear her 
speak it. He flashed her a look of tenderest 
love and pride, and burried down through the 
gatbering dusk, to bring Mrs. Betts, the quiet, 
wondering old countyywoman, to witness the 
marriage. 

A moment later, she came inside, with slow, 
awkward movements, and behind ber, quicker, 
more impatient steps. 

Edda did not look up—she dared not trust 
herself to. His hand touched her shoulder, and 
his voice whispered, hurriedly: 

“Come, dear, it is getting very dark.” 

it was getting very dark, and with that same 
nervous horror on her, Edda took his arm, her 
face and eyes drooped, and went up to the lit- 
tle altar, where Dr. Dayton’s portly figure was 
barely distinguishable in the gloom. 

The simple service was begun, her responses 
made in Edda’s sweet, trembling, perfectly au- 
dible tones, and with a thrill of sudden, pas- 
sionate joy pervading her being, she realized 
that she was—married, as the solemn words left 
Dr. Dayton’s lips: 

**T now pronounce you man and wife, Whom 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder!” 

Married! And as she. turned to look in her 
bridegroom’s face, Guy Otis entered the church 
door, with a lamp in his hand, whose rays fell 
on the two at the altar. 

“FRdda!” 

He called out the name, in a sudden fright. 

And she, looking at the handsome, mocking 
face smiling down on her own, gave a shriek of 
soul-piercing horror. 

“Oh, my God! My God have mercy! 
Howard Fayne!” 

And with a bow of elaborate courtesy, How- 
ard Fayne saluted Guy, just as he caught Rad- 
da’s fainting form in his arms. 


Tt is 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WAS IT FATE? q 

Arter that, a silence that was appalling in 
its deathliness, in which Dr. Dayton stepped 
suddenly down from the little raised platform, 
and in bewildered, horrified speechlessness Jook- 
ed from Otis’s blanched, appalled face to How- 
ard Fayne, ac 8 smiling, and standing his 
ground with an air of malignant triumph. 

Farmer Betts stood, dazed and stupefied, 
holding aloft the lamp Otis had thrust in his 
hands at the critical moment, and Mrs. Betts, 
with a face full of terror, crept up beside her 
husband, 

And thus the strange tableau was complete, 
standing out in relief against the background of 
darkness, illuminated by the short-reaching 
light of the lamp. i 

A minute, two, went by, Fayne standing 
there silent, smiling, malignantly triumphant 
in attitude, expression and manner, while Otis 
looked agonizedly at Edda’s death-white face, 
into which consciousness was returning. 

. “Wdda!, Edda, for God's sake speak arid tell 
me what this means!” 

His voice was hoarse and full of trembling 
anguish, for this young bride who was not his 
bride, who, by some mysteriously awful fate, 
had been stolen from him at the very altar. 

Edda started up in his arms, in a panic of hor- 
ror and fear, ber eyes full of strange wildness. 

“T was ene for you; oh, my God, have 
pity vpon me—I thought it was you—” 

er tones died away in a gasp of piteous la- 
mentation. 

Mr. Otis clenched his teeth tight together, 
and, as he heard her, his breath came hard an 
quick between the agonizingly compressed lips; 
and he turned almost fiercely upon Dr. Dayton, 

‘*Ts—is she married?” : 

The question shot out sharp and bitter. 

The clergyman’s face was full of distress and 


dismay. 

“There certainly must be speedy redress for 
‘ou, sir, and you have my fullest sympathy. 
ut, until the law interferes—I regret to say it 

—the marriage certainly is legal,” 

A simultaneous exclamation of despair came 
from both Guy and Mada, followed by a low 
laugh from Fayne, that aronsed all the furious 
passion in Otis’s breast. He gently removed 


e—and she spoke almost as if some | 
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Edda from his encircling arm, and stepped up 
to Fayne, his eyes flashing as a man’s flash 
when there is but one controlling power ruling 
him—bitterest fury and desperate hatred. 

Suddenly, however, he remembered where he 
was, and by a mighty effort he controlled the 
hot passion. 

“This matter remains to be settled between 
you and me,” he said, in a dangerously restrain- 
ed voice. “ What is your motive, what do you 
mean?” 

Fayne bowed, coolly. 

Don’t get excited, Guy, I beg of you. I re- 
fer you to my charming bride for whatever ex- 
planations you desire to hear.” 

Otis could hardly keep his hands off him. 

“Do you know you have placed yourself in 
a position in which Tam morally warranted in 
taking the lawin my own hands? If it were 
not for the sacredness—” 


‘No, you would not. Even had IT remained 


only a witness of the ceremony you intended to | 
have performed, my simple presence would | 


have prevented its accomplishment. You in- 
dorse that, Mrs. Fayne?’ 

Edda sunk back in the seat with a cry of 
mental agony, and Otis’s face whitened with 
fresh fury. 

“You shall never repeat that name in my 
presence,” he retorted, Ee € “Tt may be 
you have cheated me of my bride for a little 
while, but such a gross fraud, such outrageous 
deception will not go long unpunished, You 
haye laid yourself liable to years in the State 
Prison, by passing yourself off under my name, 
and accomplishing, even temporarily, this devil- 
ish fraud. J demand your motive!” 

Fayne deliberately leaned’ against the end of 
one of the pews, his legs crossed comfortably, a 
smile on his handsome face that made Edda’s 
eyes dilate with fear and disgust. 

“T dare say it all seems very like a romance 
to you,” he said, with a good-humored readiness 
that was perfectly maddening; “‘but a very 
few words will stflice to tell you that I return- 
ed, very unexpectedly—as you have learned— 
from the West, and on my way to the house, 
happened to have the pleasure of overhearing 
the delightful conversation between you. 
heard and saw your struggle, Hdda, before your 
lover succeeded in convincing you a marriage 
with himself would not be imprudent and dan- 
gerous. You did wisely in preferring a private | 
marriage—and I instantly decided that your 
presentiments should be verified, but in ‘a way 
you little dreamed. “While you were in Pater- 
son I made my way to the chapel, and waited 
my time—not with the hope, I will confess, of 
being so successful, but simply to prevent the 


marriage, which you will admit I was perfectly 
able todo. But—the idea of personating your 
latest lover seized me irresistibly—with what 
suecess you are both aware.” 

A profound silence followed his quiet, tri- 
umphant words, every one of which were in- 
disputably, awfully true, while strange, new- 
born fear and dread began to take possession of 
Otis, as he stood there, pale, stormy-eyed, 
gloomy. 

“This man then—this man who is a depend- 
ent upon the bounty and charity of my uncle, 
who ee lived under the roof with me for 
months—this man is in some way connected 
with the secret between us, Edda? Speak, my 
darling—” 

Fayne interrupted him with a faint sneer. 

“T don’t care to hear another man call my 


‘wife such friendly names,” he said, ‘‘and as for 


Mrs. Fayne herself—when she has recovered 
from her bewilderment she will not be so dis- 
tressed as just now. I may have cheated you 
of a lover, Hdda, but I certainly have given you 
a husband who loves you devotedly and dar- 
ingly. 

Otis stepped up nearer him, his breath coming 
hard between bis teeth. 

“Don’t insult this lady, whatever you do! 
Your devilish fraud gives you no authority 
over her whatever. She has no lack of friends 
powerful and influential, who will not permit 
tea persecution of her. She shall return to 

ollywood, inside which you never put your 
accursed feet again, and she shall be free of you 
as quickly as money can Mae the case through 
the divorcee court. Understand, you villain, 
that this lady is still, and shall remain, under 
my protection, and to me you will answer for 
an: Pa you may dare cause her,’ 

‘Tt will take two to make such ene 
arrangement for you,” Fayne sneered, ‘ 
will be generous, however, and leave it to Edda 
herself. Edda, am I not justified in the step I 
took? Was it not the greatest kindness I could 
have shown you?” 

She sprung fo her feet, passionate, excited. 

“You were not justified! You were not jus- 
tified! You have been my evil genius since the 
hour I first saw you!” 

Fayne lifted his brows incredulously. 

“Then, you would prefer I should have al- 
lowed you to marry Mr. Otis?” 

A horrified little shiver crawled over her. 

“No! oh no!—I am wild; I am beside my- 
self!” 

‘‘T should say so,” he answered, coolly. ‘* You 
see,” turning to Guy, ‘she admits she should 


not have married you. But perhaps she thought 
Iwas dead—perhaps she even now expects a 
speedy divorce?” 

Kidda wrung her cold hands despairingly. 

**T expect nothing—I wish nothing but to die, 
to be at rest once more. I had heard of your 
eed but besides that, I had also learned that 
—that—” 

She would have said that the other marriage 
was only a farce, but she would not speak the 
words before Guy Otis. 

Fayne understood’ instantly, and a look of 
a hellish triumph went ‘swiftly across’ 

is face. 

“You have learned many lessons of late, I 
dare say, none of which are more positively 
ey than that you are safely and surely my 
wife.” Vpe 

It was more than Guy could endure—and he 
lifted his arm to strike. Edda interposed, be- 
seechingly. 

‘“Guy, don’t!’ Don’t touch him, for my sake. 
Dr. Dayton, will. you and—Howard Fayne 
walk on together—I must see Mr. Otis alone a 
—a few minutes—before—before—” 

Otis took her arm instantly through his, and 
led her aside, beyond hearing of the still, con- 
strained little party at the altar. 

“Tt is all my own fault,” Edda began passion- 
ately. “If I had not allowed myself to be 
overpersuaded, this shame, this disappointment 
would never have come to you.. Why did I not 
refuse you, Guy? Oh, great Heaven, why did 
I delude myselt into thinking that I dare—” 

Her voice broke down, in bitter weeping. 

“There is only one thing for us to do,” she 
resumed, hastily. “Iwill goaway. You must 
think what you will, Guy, a Guy—but the bar- 
rier I thought removed has reared higher than 
ever! I wasin that man’s power, Guy—and-I 
despise and detest him even as I love you! 
Now that we must so soon be separated I want 
to tell you how much I love you—with all my 
heart and soul and strength, Guy, my darling! 
But—it will avail nothing. I must go away— 
you must forget me—” 

He interrupted her fiercely : 

“Forget you—forget you! Edda! Allow you 
to go away—to be persecuted by this scoundrel! 
Edda, never!” 

She looked up at him, a quiet, despairing 
calm that was unnatural, in her wet eyes. 

“Yes, I must go, Guy. This—man knows 
my secret—I—am afraid of him—he has been 
my evil spirit for so long I forgot what it was 
to be happy—until I saw you, Guy. Itold you 
then—I tell you now, my secret must remain 
my own—and bis—but”—and a proud flush. 
stained her white face—‘‘there is no shame to 
conceal—nothing but ignorance and foolishness 
and imprudence.” 

“T know it. I know it,” he said, feverishly. 
“ But—tell me what the ee is—for God’s 
sake, tell me and let me help you out of what- 
ever itis. You will have to tell it before you 
gain the divorce we shall proceed to obtain, at 
once—why not tell me beforehand?” 

She lifted her eyes, startlingly solemn, hope- 
lessly despairing. 

‘* No—TI shall never tell it in the divorce court. 
Guy, I shall never sue for a divorce.” 

“* Hdda!” ; 

“Ttis true, Guy. When we part—in a min- 
ute longer—it is forever. While Howard Fayne 
lives, I must never see you again—our marriage 
was providentiall revented—our paths part 
from this altar—oh, if I might but die here, in 
the still darkness!” 

A pitiful sob smote the stillness, and Fayne 
heard it, 

“Then you mean to go—with him—his wife 
—my God, Edda, are you mad?” 

Her face grein even in the darkness. 

“Not mad, but miserably despairing. Yes, I 
must go with him—not to live with him as his 
wife—” and then she blushed crimson-red—“‘ not 
as his wife. I would die at his feet, by his 
eruel hands, first! But I must go. I must live 
under his roof—wherever he choose to take me 
—I must bear his name—I must suffer and en- 
dure till God sends the release.” 

A sound of horror came from Otis’s blanched 
lips. 

Mt And thisis the night of our wedding-day !”— 
he said it in a husky, heart-broken tone, then, a 
sudden, hot wrath ike sword-points, came into 
his hurried tones. 

‘« Now let mie say my say—I swear by all that 
is above, that I will give myself no rest until I 
have wrenched you from the accursed hands of 
this wretch who has some pitiless power over 
you. You shall yet be my wife—my adored, 
honored wife, and that hope shall be the beacon 
light to show me the way to release you from 
this valley, more than the valley of the shadow 
of death into which you are going. I swear to 
begin from the hour 1 leave this sacred house 
of God, and in His name, and through His help, 
which He will not withhold, to accomplish your 
freedom, your happiness—and mine!” 

And her low, saintly voice answered: 

““ Amen |” 

He caught her in his arms and strained her 
yearningly to his breast, holding her tightly 
there, kissing her fondly, passionately, and then 
took her back to her—husband. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
AFTER THE MARRIAGE, 

Ir was a moment of supreme silence and 
solemnity, as Edda turned away from the man 
she loved, and went down the lamplighted aisle 
toward the equally silent group standing near 
the door. 

As she neared them, Dr. Dayton stepped up 
to her, grave, sympathetic, troubled. 

“This is indeed a dreadful situation in which 
you find yourself, madam. Is there any euing I 
can do for you? I hope you will feel free to 
command me at any time, in any way, when I 
em be of the least or the greatest service to 
you. 

“ He extended his hand ina friendly heartful 
way, and took Edda’s, trembling and cold. 

Thank you. Ifever 1 need friends, I know 
i can depend upon Mr. Otis and yourself.” 

Mr. Betts awkwardly expressed his sympa- 
thetic pity, and his wife shed womanly, tears of 
sorrow, and east bitterly vindictive looks at 
Fayne, who all this while stood waiting in half- 
smiling, half-sullen patience. 

“If you are at last ready, Mrs. Fayne, we 

~will go. Iam very sorry to deprive you of the 
convenience of riding to our destination, but I 
dare say you can manage to walk to the depot; 
itisnotmorethan—” |_| 
Otis interrupted him with lips paler than even 
Edda’s. 
“This lady will be conveyed to the Midland 
depot in the Hollywood carriage; you can fol- 
low at your convenience. Dr. Dayton will ac- 
company her, I have no doubt.” 

Fayne stared angrily, but Edda’s sweet, pa- 
thetic voice answered: 

“That is not best, or Dr. Dayton wishes 
to be driven bome, and 1—” 

Fayne interrupted her, almost harshly. 

“Tt suits me as well to take my bride to the 
Paterson depot; we will go that way.” 

Edda looked beseechingly at Guy. 

“Tt is best; Ltold you 1 would ge with him; 
I may justas wellbegin now. Tell Miss Trevor 
all about it, Guy, and I will write her my di- 
rections about my belongings at dear Holly- 
wood. Give my love to—Mr. Sydney. And 
good-by, Guy.” 

She did not give him her hand—she scarcely 
lifted her drooped, hushed face, but went out 
toward the carriage into which Dr. Day ton as- 
sisted her, and into which, while he exchanged 
good-byes and expressions of condolence and 
sympathy with Mr. Otis, Fayne entered. 

Guy’s lip curled with cold contempt, and he 
spoke a few words in a low tone to the clergy- 
man that were answered in the same way. 

Then Guy looked up to the coachman, mute 
and emotionless as though he were not con- 
sumed with inquisitiveness and suspicion. 

“Drive to the depét asfast as you can, and 
come back to the farm-house yonder for us.” 

The coach rolled away, no farewell spoken 
again, unless the one glance of deathless hope- 
lessness in Edda’s eyes, the look of appalling 
anguish in her lover's, was the last farewell. _ 

The drive to the dep6t was accomplished in 
absolute silenceon Edda’s part, Fayne address- 
ed her several times, but she paid no apparent 
attention to anything he said, or as much as 
turned her downcast eyes toward him, Ar- 
rived at the depét, Edda refused his assistance 
to alight, and walked down the long platform 
with the air of a woman who bas made up her 
mind what course she would pursue, Fayne 
followed her, and as she entered the ladies’ 
room, and glanced around to see that it was 
empty, she turned toward him, a desperate 
calmness on her white, still face. 

““T have purposely brought ren here, where I 
shall say the very few words I have to say, and 
where, if you attempt to intimidate or molest 
meIcansummona policeman.” - 0, 

He frowned darkly, then smiled, his eyes 
shinin emally, ‘ 

“* Indeed! ‘ou will be gracious enough to 
use all dispatch, then, as the Western express 
is due in just eighteen minutes.” 2 

ae looked at his watch with sardonic pre- 
cision. 

She looked steadily at him, a bitterness grow- 
ing in her eyes every second, a desperate pa- 
tience in her voice. 

“Do you, for one moment, think, I intend to 
go with you? Itis enough that you have step- 
ped in and ruined all my hopes, enough that 

you have succeeded in cursing ay life anew. 
tive come with you so far, and here our ways 
part, Youcan fo where you like, I shall re- 
turn to my aunt's.” ; 

“Really! And what am I to say in return to 
such honest speech? That—” 

“You need say nothing. The fraudulent 
marriage you have entrapped me into does not 
in the least alter the state of affairs between us. 
I despise you and hate you, even more than 
when I, like a fool, believed that other cere- 
mony was legal. I learned, only very lately, it 
was not—” 

‘Which is quite correct, my dear, and makes 
me congratulate myself all the more that I have 
been so successful in this second ceremony of 
ours. You won't deny its legality, I suppose?’ 

Her eyes blazed at his sneering tone, yet a 
shiver of deathly faint pain went over her. 


And she looked as though she meantit. He 
uttered an oath, a a 

“T see I have in hand the taming of a beauti- 
ful Tartar. There is not a law in the land but 
will give you tome. You are my wife, and all 
the world shall know it to-morrow.” 

Her lips curled haughtily. 

“To that I have no objection. Publish the 
fact when and where and how you please—it 
does not matter in the least to me. But you 
will understand—the marriage is a marriage in 
name only—we never shall be more to each 
other than as we arenow. Good-night.” 

She turned abruptly away as a party of 
travelers entered the waiting-room, and walked 
rapidly out intoa group of cabmen, of one of 
whom she took a cab, and was gone—all so sud- 


denly, so admirably done that there was no al- | 


ternative but for Fayne to accept his temporary 
dismissal. 

He walked leisurely away, cursing her in his 
heart, unable to decide upon bis next step, so 
hot and unreasoning was his fury and chagrin, 
while Edda was driven rapidly to the Tittle 
quiet cottage where she was sure of sympathy 
and advice and whatever assistance was neces- 


sary. . 

Miss Brent was at home, having arrived only 
afew hours before, and was. horrified to hear 
of the position in which, just. as they had 
Foon blessed relief had come, Edda found 
herself, 

“My poor child,” she said, as Edda recited 
her pitiful story. ‘‘It reads even more like 
a page from a romance than the other mar- 
riage. But it cannot stand—it must not stand, 
Edda! There is sure redress in the laws of our 
land, and this friend of yours, Mr. Otis, and 
Mr. Sydney will surely use all their power and 
influence for a speedy release.” 

“IT cannot let them,” Edda wailed, in des- 
perate pain. ‘‘I cannot, auntie! I feel as 
though I had already gone through enough to 
age me beyond recognition. I feel that it is 
not intended for me to be happy as other wo- 
men are happy. I feel set apart—different 
from any one else—fated to misery, destined to 
accept the wretched fate that has seized 
me, 


Miss Brent’s answer was full of astonishment. 

‘You mean, then, that you actually intend to 
succumb to a doom you are not brave enough 
to resist—and accept this wretch for your hus- 
band?” 

“‘As my husband in name, yes,” she answer- 


ed, wearily, ‘From this night I am Edda | 


Fayne”—and a shudder quivered irrepressibly 
over her. ‘All the world may think Iam his 
wife, in truth as well as name, but”—and a 
mutinous flash of the old pride and spirit that 
had seemed utterly crushed, shone in her eyes. 
‘“‘T will never be his wife—I would die where 
stand first.” 


A look of grave concern was on Miss Brent's | 


characteristic face as, she looked puzzledly at 
Edda. 


“T must admit you are different from any 
woman I ever knew.. But—you certainly have 
the privilege of doing just as you think best, 
and of one thing you may feel sure—I will aid 
you to the best of my ability.” 

“‘T know that, dear auntie,” Edda returned, 


gratefully, with a touching little hep f pathos | 


in her voice, ‘‘and the very greatest kindness 
you can do me now is to let me go to my dear 
old room.”, 

‘* Without supper—or even a cup of tea?” 

“T couldn’t swallow a mouthful,” Edda an- 
swered, asshe took up her wraps and, kissing 
Miss Brent, went up the stairs to her room. 

Once there, she threw herself across the bed, 

aralyzed with a new, sudden realization of the 
‘ate that had come to her. Nota tear came to 


her eyes; it seemed to her she never would cry | 
again, but there was a dull, hopeless anguish all 


over her that seemed darker than the shadow 
of death, as she realized all she had lost, all she 
would have to endure. 
She had told Guy Otis she considered it plain- 
ly her duty to make no demur at the marriage. 
he had told him she would go wherever How- 
ard Fayne ordered her to go—feeling, as she 


had made that decision, a hopeless apathy that | 


she feared, not an hour later, had dwarfed her 
judgment, : 

Riding down in the carriage, alone with him, 
the consciousness had forced itself upon her 
that she was not at all convinced it was not a 
sentimental idea of duty that had influenced 
her when she had spoken to Guy and Miss 
Brent, both of whom had seemed almost startled 
at her announcement. 

Had she been premature? She found herself 
almost wishing she had taken Guy’s advice and 
returned to Hollywood, where Mr. Sydney and 
Sydney could have counseled her. 

But in that case, she would have been always 
with the man she loved, who was to have been 
her husband, and, whether fraudulently his 
wife or not, yet she was undeniably and indis- 
putably his wife, and as such she had no right, 


——— 
| moral or lawful, to be happy with another 
| man. 

And right into these analyses of her thoughts 


came the sharp, imperative ring of the door- 
be and then Howard Fayne’s voice in the 


“Mrs. Fayne isin. I wish to see her.” 
CHAPTER XVI. 
FAYNE’S PLANS. 

For one second, as Edda heard the voice of 
her deadliest foe—her husband—a feeling of de- 
spair and indignation seized her.. Then, a sud- 
den calmness took their place, and with a face 
and manner perfectly emotionless she stepped 
out into the hall, as Miss Brent came up the 
stairs, agitated, white with fury and astonish- 


ment. 

“That brute has actually come here! What 
shall I say to him, Edda?” 
|* Edda ig a second, as they met on the 
| stairs, and leaned her cheek caressingly against 
Miss Brent’s. 

“T will see him, auntie. Will you go on to 
gy and wait until I return?” 

iss Brent looked at her, almost ue oh 

“You will go down where he is? ou are 
not afraid of him? Edda, my poor child, what 
will all this come to?” 

Just a little flash answered her from Edda’s 
eyes. 

“ Afraid, auntie? If my repulsion was no 
greater than my fear of him, if would not be 
so horrible for me to contemplate bearing his 
name.” 

She gave a loving little squeeze of Miss 
Brent’s arm, and went down-stairs, where, in 
the center of the parlor, whose door :.tood wide 
open, Howard Fayne was standin. 

He bowed and smiled with greatest non- 
chalance as he caught sight of her, coming for- 
ward eagerly. 

“You will pardon my boldness, I know,” he 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘ But you will understand 
how impatient I naturally would be to see you, 
Edda!” 

Edda had walked past him and took up her 
position by the end of the piano, not conde- 
scending to sit in his presence, and Fayne saw 
her eyes begin to glow and flash. 

‘*What do you want here?” she asked, in a 
calm, ominously restrained voice. 

He laughed, and wheeled from a corner a 
large cushioned chair and seated himself with 
cool impudence in it. 

“That's a leading question, isn’t it? But the 
sparkle and fire in it, and your lovely eyes are 
most delightful, I assure you. One of your 
chief charms to me, my dear, was always your 
| spiritfulness and flash, and when J see a return 
of it, is makes me enraptured anew. You may 
eurl your pretty mouth just as muchas you 
wish, Edda, but I love you better than ever—a 
thousand times better than ever, and I shall be 
eee proud of my beautiful, haughty wife.” 

She stood, waiting for him to cease speaking, 
looking like a woman who was not listening, or 
did not hear a syllable of all he was saying. 
shade of para darkened his face. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary to my plans—to 
our future, that you give me a hearing—an in- 
telligent, interested hearing, too, Edda, Inthe 
first place, you will admit we are, at last, legal- 
ly married?” 

A faint shiver trembled over her. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a quivering mur- 
mur. 

“And you are aware that you love—” 

She gave him a silencing look, 

**You shall not insult me. Mr. Otis is no 
longer any thing to me except the dearest 
friend I have in the world, and you know it. 
He is a gentleman—” 

Fayne smiled sneeringly. 

*“T should say so—especially when he. pro- 
poses to employ his time and talents in remov- 
ing me from his way. A thorough gentleman.” 

“He neither swears, lies, deceives or gam- 
bles,” Edda returned, quietly ; ‘in all of which 
accomplishments you excel.” 

His face flushed angrily. 

“Yet I have the enviable honor of being 
your husband,” he sneered, ‘‘and, as such, haye 
come to lay before you my purposes. Perhaps 
you have been told, perhaps not, of the fact of 
my having, lived at Hollywood for some time 
past, on old Sydney’s charity. Of course, that’s 
allover and done with now and I am thrown 
upon my own resources with only a few dollars 
between me and—my o]d occupation. How- 
ever, [am sure to have enough run of luck to 
maintain us at least comfortably—and, Edda 
I intend you shall-be maintained by me, an 
live with me. Andatonce. The notice of our 
marriage is already mailed to the local and city 
dailies and will appear to-morrow. All the 
world will know you as my wife, and J demand 
to be treated and received by you as such.” 

Her scornful eyes neyer left his face, on 
which a look of deadly earnest was plainly seen. 

“Your ers are doubtless very charming to 

ourself, but I decline to entertain them. 

ave you anything more to say before you go?” 

He looked steadily at her, realizing that he 
had not conquered her in the smallest iota, and 
she looked at him, a resolute, defiant look in 
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the flashing eyes that told. him she was too 
proud to bend, too strong to break. 

**T have something more to say,” he said, in 
a slow, positive, passionless way that could not 
fail of arresting her attention more particular- 
ly than anything he kad yet said. ‘It is 
simply this. A moment ago you charged me 
with a multitude of faults—crimes if you pre- 
fer the word—but you perhaps little thought 
you might have added still graver charges. I 
am a gambler, and”—he looked her boldly, 
steadily in the eyes, into which for the very 
first time there began to creep a slow, faint’ 
feat—‘ while I was West on old Mr. Sydneys’ 
business I forged his check, which little irregu- 
larity was discovered shortly after the bank 
had paid over the cash. Detectives are on the 
case, and a reward is offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the ‘pleasant-mannered, plausible- 
spoken gentleman, with dark eyes and fair 
hair and full beard’—my traveling disguise, 
and a very good one, I assure you—‘ by the 
name of Willard Dunning.’” 

Edda listened, her proud face blanching, and 
Fayne smiled sardonically as he saw how he 
had touched her at last. 

“A gambler, a forger—a criminal amenable 
tothe laws of the land! I wonder you dare 
tell me such a record! How do you know I 
will not gladly betray you?” 

“Because I know your pride will not let you 
dare doit! You are my wife—if I am dragged 
down to discovery and shame, you share it with 
me. Otherwise, as your husband, I shall escape 
detection and arrest. Itis* Willard Dunning,’ 
not Howard Fayne, who is wanted for forgery. 
The name of Fayné won’t hurt you, and f de- 
mand that to save yourself as well as me, you 
at once assume it, and make a home for us 
which will be a place of refuge for me.” 

Edda’s face was a study in its deathly pale- 
ness and unutterable woe. 

“T am willing to concede a great deal,” he 
went on, inacertain lazy way, yet she under- 
stood the intense stubborn earnestness of every 

rllable. ‘“‘I don’t ask you to live with me on 
the terms most men would demand, but I do in- 
sist that the world shall so believe. We are 
honestly married, and although you naturally 
feel pretty roughly-cut about Otis, and all that, 
still we cannot afford to be sentimental just at 
present. I want a quiet place of refuge just at 
the moment, and where is there a place so de- 
sirable as in the bosom of my family? Your 
aunt has some money—I dare say you have no 
mean account in the savings bank yourself, and 
IT can raise a little, so that between us all we 
will manage quite comfortably —until some 
other streak of luck turns up.” 

Edda did not speak a word—it seemed to her 
ies something worse than death had come to 

er. 

“ AsT said, we can’t afford to be sentimental 
—just now,” he went on, ‘‘l dare say you 
won't believe me when I swear to you that for 
the delight and satisfaction of having you for 
my wife Lhave given up one of the most glo- 
rious chances a man ever had to becorne rich, 
to revel in luxury, to have almost all things at 
command. Nor do I flatter myself that you 
will believe me when I say I have loved you 
ever since I first saw you—it has been the prime 
mover of many of my acts. But, notwithstand- 
ing both these facts, I am willing to concede 
very much to you. We will live under one 
roof, but you may have your own rooms, and 
Iswear to keep to my bargain just so long as 
you keep to yours. I want your answer imme- 
diately.” 

It was terrible to Edda, but she bore it well. 
She turned away from her position, and walked 
up and down the room in solemn silence, trying 
to bring herself into recognition of the awfully 
fateful necessity for phere this man—this 

abler, this deceiver, this forger—her hus- 
nal 

She stifled a groan of mortal an 


sh as she 
went up to him, her voice low an i 


hurting in 


me, 

“T consent, although I would rather die, But 
I have my terms as well. IfI shelter you, to 
save myself another shame, you shall never 
speak a word of love to me again! It sickens 
and disgus{s me on your foul lips.” 

He bowed. ‘ 

“T will obey your charming request. Now I 
am ready to go. On Monday of next week we 
will take up our abode in the place T shall have 
selected, and you will be ready to go with me, 
es pele Ft to Miss Brent.” 

e took his departure coolly and courteously, 
leaving Edda to walk up and down the room in 
horror. 7 
' “Tam married to him—I am tied to him— 
God help me! My poor, poor Guy! God help 
us both!” 


Fayne went leisurely through the streets, a 
self-satisfied smile on his face. 

““There’s not many fellows who would have 
been soft enough to have given up the chances I 
had with the old man out yonder, but—I think T 
haven’t made a mistake. Contrary to my ex- 
pectations, I have succeeded in making Edda 
somewhat in fear of me, and—she shall remain 
so! Asher husband, moving in good society— 
for Edda will have no trouble in gaining the 
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entrée into good society wherever she goes—in 
some retired, pleasant town, I will be more safe 
from detection than anywhere else, and also 
able to turn my attention to gg the wind 
upon purely scientific principles. will keep 
my word to her regarding that pretty little ar- 
rangemeént just so long as I please”—and he 
smiled at the thought. 
her’—that was good, altogether too good! I 
rather think I have begun the process of taming 


my bewitching little lady—and, by Jove, I will | 


tame her, or— 

He did not finish the sentence even in thought, 
but there was a look of strange, sinister thought- 
fulness on his face as he walked along. 


CHAPTER XVIT. 
JUST BEFORE THE STORM. 

MEANWHILE, Mr. Otis had returned to Holly- 
wood, ‘after having escorted the clergyman 
home, and received from him the assurance that 
the story of the strange marriage should not be 
made known to any one whatever. 

“Tt would involve my poor Edda in an at- 
mosphere of eruvel Be a he which f wish to 
spare her,” he said, and Dr. Dayton agreed per- 
fectly with him. 

Arrived at Hollywood, he at once had an in- 
terview with Mr. Sydney, whose astonishment 
and rage were just what Guy had expected 
they would be. 

“Howard Fayne! The man to whom I 
thought I owed a debt of gratitude I was al- 
most, powerless to repay! Can it be possible he 
issuch aman? Have you not the slightest idea 
of the very bottom of the entire affair?” 

Guy had briefly told him the story as Edda 
had intrusted it to him, making no comments, 
adding no explanation, but the white, despair- 
ing woe on his face was eloquent of the hope- 
lessness of it all. 

“Tt is the strangest thing J ever heard of—it 
sounds like an impossible story from an im- 
probable novel, and yet—I think I can under- 
stand how it was brought about. Poor little 
Edda, my heart aches for her! What do you 
propose to do about it?” 

Guy was sitting in a big leather chair, his 
hands thrust in his pocket, his eyes far out 
through the window into the dusky night, that 
was not so dark as the shadow that had settled 
so suddenly and cruelly upon him. 

As Mr. 
from his seat. 

“T will never give her up, were she twenty 
times his wife! To-morrow I shall go to a noted 
lawyer and lay the facts of the case before 
him, 

“But, you say she will not consent to a di- 
vorce.” 

“She said so, but she cannot mean it. Sure- 
ly, she cannot mean to allow her life to be so 
appallingly wrecked and spoiled,” 

e walked up and down rapidly, nervously, 
while Mr. Sydney, with frowning brow, sat In 
silent thought. 

WN) / must be told of this,” he said, at 
length. ‘It will grieve her, but the sooner she 
knows it the better. Shall I speak to her about 
it? 

Guy willingly consented, and Mr. Sydney im- 
mediatetly sent a message by the servant who 
answered his summons by the bell, to know if 
it would be convenient for Miss Sydney to see 
him in her boudoir. 

egg Bd answer was promptly affirmative, 
and he went at once to her, se ee alone, 
andin a grave, yet gentle mood, that, as she 
came forward in her quiet, affectionate little 
way to meet him, deepened into a look of swift 
terror as she saw the stern gravity on his face. 

‘Grandfather! You are not bringing me 


‘bad news? There is nothing the matter with 


my little Theo? You have not heard from Mr. 
Florestan?? 

Her eyes grew big and eager as she spoke. 

“No, dear. [ have no ill news from the little 
one or the other. But I want to tell you some- 
thing that has brought great trouble to Guy.” 

Then he related the strange incidents of Ed- 
da’s marriage, just as Guy had told him, and 
Sydney listened with amazed, grieved interest, 
until he had finished. 

“Oh, itis dreadful! Grandfather, [ have al- 
ways ed and feared Mr. AO ear ha know 
how much; but I never thought he was capable 
of such an act as this. Poor Edda—my poor 
little Edda! I was learning to love her 50 
dearly! What must she suffer? And Guy— 
where is Guy? Could I see him, and talk with 
him? I think I might perhaps be able to com- 
fort and encourage him, for I know so well 
what sore trouble means.” 

“T think you might go down to him—he is'in 
the library. Do all you can for him, Sydney, 
for he'is sadly crushed and forlorn.” 

_ He looked at her with such infinite tenderness 
in his stern face, as if upon her he had centered 
all his own and the world’s hope and joy. 

“‘ What shall I advise him to do, grandfather? 
My own judgment is that he should go to Ed- 
da’s home and see her, if she is there, or Miss 
Brent, if Edda isnot there. Perhaps something 
might be arranged or suggested, or Edda may 
have changed her mind regarding her fancied 
duty. Shall I tell him to go in to see her, 


““* Not speak of love to | 


ydney asked the question, he started | 


hore And would not you go with 
im?’ 

Mr. Sydney thought a moment, with frown- 
ing, knitted brows. 


“T think it would be as well. Go down to 


him now, Sydney, and see him.” 

As she passed him, he leaned over and kissed 
her forehead. 

** My little comfort!” 

And Sydney wondered, as she went on 


down-stairs, if there ever would be a time when 
comfort would come to ber own uneasy heart. 

She found Guy in the library, walking up and 
down, and she went straight-up to him, the 
es tears springing to her eyes. 

‘““My poor cay Grandfather has told me 
all about if, and Lam so sorry! Bub you must 
not grieve too much, Guy; the sorrow and bit- 
ter disappointment are only temporary. Re- 
member that.” 

She laid her hands on his shoulders, looking 


| up in his face with a sweet, entreating expres- 
| sion that of itself could hardly fail to infuse 
| courage in him, and he bowed his head and 


touched his up to her cheek. 
“My good little friend! Your heart is ten- 
der and womanly, and has known ‘its own sor- 


| row, dear, but I think not even you can under- 


stand the awful desolateness [ am enduring. 
And the mystery, and the insane bewilderment 
of it all.” 

“Byery heart knoweth its own bitterness,” 
shé said, gently, and as she spoke Guy drew her 
sweet, solemn face down to his breast, and look- 
ed at her—truly, a comforter, if ever there was. 
one—each of them wrapped in sad, pitiful 
thoughts—and all unconscious that Erle Flores- 
tan, that afternoon returned from abroad, had 
ridden from Dundee oyer to Holly wood, and 
was standing on the piazza, watching the silent 
tableau with a face haggard with fury and 
amazement, the one moment he allowed him- 
self to remain there, and then, without paying 
the call upon Mr. Sydney he had come to pay, 
he dashed swiftly, silently away into the dark. 
ness again, cursing the mysterious fate that 
had brought him so strangely where his wife, 
whom he had repudiated, was, with her lover, 
es whom she was still loyal and true, while 

e—! 

All unconscious of the new terror that threat- 
ened her, Sydney remained for an honr or more 
in the library, discussing the matter with Guy, 
and Mr, Syduey, who hed joined them, arrang- 
ing for the visit to Miss Brent’s house in the 
morning. 

Retired to her own room that night, Sydney 
thought long and seriously of the affair, and 
from it her thoughts naturally reverted to her 
own great troubles, that for all they were so 
secretly buried, were'so pitiful to endure. 

** Rdda and Guy must be reunited some way,” 
she decided, but a thrill of fear for which she 
reproached herself curdled her blood as she re 
membered that her interference between How- 
ard payee and his wife would naturally in- 
crease the silent antipathy already existing be- 
tween them—and she thought of the day he had 
been so curiously, mockingly interested in the 
arrival of Mrs. Lacy and baby Theo. 

“Of course he did not suspect, of course he 
coyld not bave suspected,” she assured’ herself, 
for the hundredth time, since that day. ‘But 
—if any harm should come to me or my darling, 
I should know it was through him !” 

Her great, passionate mother-love was in her 
eyes as she drew from a secret, double-locked 
drawer, whose tiny golden key she wore suspend- 
ed from her bracelet as a charm, a superbly- 
painted picture of Erle Florestan’s child—a 
toyal-looking baby, with lovely dimpled limbs, 
and proud, lightly-colored lips whose expression 
was iro Fiorestan’s over again, and well-open- 
ed, beautiful eyes, and masses of tumbled iets 
hair—a baby to make any mother’s heart thrill 
with rapture, as Sydney’s did, when she pressed 
the cool ivory to her warm, passionate mouth. 

‘My little darling, my bab ; my treasure!” 
she cooed to it: ‘if Lonly might have you here 
to sleep on my breast to-night! Oh, baby, 
baby—it breaks my heart to be so unnaturally 
separated from you!” 

etween kisses and tears, she put the precious 
picture carefully away, and then went to the 
one, ina 4 of her ae miei and lower- 
ing the gas toa mere point, looked eagerly out 
down the dark, quiet road toward sue Siitege 
that was to herthe casket of her priceless jewel. 
A moment or so after her own light had disap- 
peared, there suddenly gleamed a bright tiny 
glow in the upper center window of the cottage, 
that was extinguished and relighted three times 
in regular succession, and then glowed steadily 
and assuringly, while Sydney’s eyes lighted 
with thankful content. 

oe baby is well and everything is ali 
right,” she said to herself, as, after a long vigil 
at the window, she turned away to prepare for 
rest—to await the revelations the coming day 
was to bring to her. 

Every night since Mrs. Lacy had come to 
Forest Cottage, the same signal had been tele- 
graphed at half-past ten o'clock, and Sydney 
was able to lie down to sleep with no anxiety 
on her mind about the welfare of her little one. 

Once a week, rarely oftener, she drove over 


~ 
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to the cottage and enjoyed an hour or two of 
baby-worship—an exquisite pleasure that was 
the one chief joy of her life, and yet its keenest 
sorrow from its peculiar circumstances, 

Several times Mrs. Lacy had brought the 
queenly little one to Hollywood, ostensibly to 
visit. ee Fox, and at such times Mr. Sydney 
saw hislittle great-granddaughter, and took the 
purest delight in cuddling the tiny white thing 
in his strong arms, and talking the almost for- 
gotten baby-lore to it, 

“ Between us, she will be spoiled, Sydney,” 
he said, one day, as they both bent over her, as 
she lay sleeping on Sydney’s bed. ‘‘I am im- 
pee for the time to come when I may adopt 

er, and have her always with us—unless—her 
father returns and claims her, and you, too, 
Sydney.” 
And because of the sudden pale agony that 


his words brought to her face, he never again | 
mentioned the awful possibility of Erle Flores- | 


tan’s coming, 

But to-night, while the signal that all was 
well was glowing steady and assuring all the 
silent, solemn night; while Sydney was sleep- 
ing in her bed with her dainty hand under her 
flushed cheek; while Guy Otis was walking the 
floor of bis room in wordless agony, waiting for 
the tardy morning to come—Erle Blorestan in 
his handsome library, at bonny Dundee, sat 
motionless and stern, all the hours of that night, 
living over and over aguin the mad memories of 
the past, the fateful scene be had just witnessed 
upon his return from the weary, unsatisfying 
journey abroad, in which he had striven, in 
vain, to forget the wife who had been so treach- 
erous to him. 

“ At Hollywood! What is she doing at Hol- 
lywood? And with that same accursed rascal 
in whose company I left her! Great Heaven— 
what a coming to my own!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SHADOW DARKENING. 

THE morning came, bright and beautiful, and 
Sydney was out early for her usual morning 
walk in the grounds before the eight o’clock 
breakfast at Hollywood, 

Until this morning, ever since Edda had been 
at Hollywood, she had been Sydney’s com- 
panion, and Sydney missed her keenly as she 
went aenty along, enjoying the lovely morn- 
ing, and feeling all the delicious strength and 
pure delight thatcomes to a healthy woman 
exercising in the sweet fresh air. 

She was conscious of missing Edda very 
much, and wondering upon what tue results 
would be of the visit that Mr. Sydney and Guy 
were to pay, during the morning, when she 
heard the sound of galloping horse’s feet, and 
in a moment Guy reined in his horse beside 
her, bidding her good-morning in a graye, 
though pleasant way that showed very plainly 
that ati oagt he was overwhelmed with sor- 
row and dismay he did not intend to be con- 
tinually carrying his wounds exposed. ? 

“You are doing just the very best thing,” 
Sydney said, cheerfully, as she stood stroking 
the shining sides of the horse. 

“T found myself unable to sleep any, and so, 
about six o’clock I came out fora breath of 
fresh air. And I am particularly glad I did 

” 


He looked at her, RoRRPly She smiled back 
at him, encouragingly. : 

“Bxercise, on such a morning, as I said, 
could not fail to renew your courage and im- 
prove you, Guy. You will go home with an 
appetite. and, after you have eaten your break- 
fast, the world will look brighter to you. Hope 
always waits on a clear conscience and a good 
digestion—unromantic as it may seem. 

e smiled back at her. : 

“ What a kind little woman you are, Sydney! 
But, Iam gladIcame out, more on your ac- 
count than on my own. Irode this way, sup- 
posing you had taken this pleasant route, pur- 
posely to see you, to ape with you—not of 
myself or my troubles, but of yourself. 

ydney’s eyes widened. 

‘“Of myself? What, Guy?” 

He looked just the merest embarrassed, and 
turned his eyes away a moment, as if in hesi- 
tant consideration, then, frankly back to her 
face again. 

“You know I would doanything in the world 
for you, Sydney, to cause you joy or to save 
you trouble—you will not think I am meddle- 
some or tale-bearing if I bring you some news 
I discovered this barge At 

A premonition of the knowledge she was so 
soon to know, made herface turn pale and anx- 
ious, yet she did not for a moment dream what 
Guy meant. ‘She only thought, with swift, jeal- 
ous fear, of the precious secret, so carefully 
guarded, of the welfare of her darling. 

“Well, Guy, what is it you have to tell me? 
If youhave anything to say that will trouble 
me, I would rather know at once.” 

. Shespoke qpietly but a vague fear was creep- 
ing horribly over her. 

‘T rode past Dundee, Sydney, and learned 
from one of the gardeners that Erle Florestan 
returned home yesterday.” 

For one minute Guy was startled as he had 


never been startled before, Sydney sudden- ' 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE, 


ly reeled beside him, as if some one had struck ' . They went in, and Sydney carefully closed 


her a sharp blow that was beyond her physicai 
strength to endure. Her eyes dilate 


the door, then, with the white, worried look 


with a coming over her face again, she went up to him, 


mortal terror that, even with all his own great | and looked in his anxious eyes. 


sorrow, haunted him for weeks aferward. Her 
lips moved, but no word came, and then, with 


“Grandfather, Erle Florestan bas come home 
to Dimdee! I am frightened and bewildered. 


a sudden little cry, she leaned her white face | What shall we do?” 


against his saddle. 

“Oh, Guy! What shall Ido? What shall I 
do? At home—at Dundee—my—” 

In her agitation she had nearly said that 
which was her life’s object to conceal, and her 
sharp, sudden pause could not have escaped 
notice, 

“T supposed you would be surprised, seep 
annoyed, to learn that Florestan would be your 
near neighbor, but I am at a loss to understand 
your fear.” 

She looked up at his 
glowing eyes into whic 
returned. 

““You don’t know how he hates me, Guy, you 
don’t know how he can—” 

She paused abrupt! y 
wild agitation would betray her, and making a 
desperate effort to restrain the emotion that so 
eri overwhelmed her. 

“T know hecan do nothing to annoy you,” he 
said, quietly. 
come home with the intention of renewing his 
devotion to you. He has doubtless heard of 


rave, kindly face, with 


your relationship to Mr. Sydney, and will be | 


rejoiced to complete the. courtship so unfor- 
tunately hindered by me. That was why I feit 
delicate about telling you he had returned.” 

Sydney’s cheeks glowed—a bright little spot 
that contrasted sharply with the deathly pallor 
of her face, the fire in her dark eyes. 

“He will never renew his love-making to. me, 
Guy,” she said, impetuously. ‘‘He hates me— 
he has heard of my being at Hollywood, and 
bas come to revengehimself uponme. He hates 
me, he despises me, he would do anything, 
everything to hurt me and avenge his fancied 


| wrongs. WhatshallI do? Oh, what can I do?” 


She wrung her hands piteously in a despair- 
ing way that touched him, even amid his puz- 
zled amazement. 

‘From past experience we know what a pas- 
sionate, heartless, cruel nature his is,” Guy said, 
quietly, ‘‘ but I fail to understand what it is to 
you, now, Heis no longer your lover, your en- 
gagement was most summarily sundered, he 
has not the shadow of a claim upon you. You 
have no imaginable cause for fear, Sydney.” 

She turned her face away, with a little moan, 
not daring to trust herself to speak. 

‘Of course you return his dislike with inter- 
est,” Guy continued. ‘‘ After the unmanly in- 
sults he piled upon you, that day at your step- 
mother’s house, you would hardly be the wo- 
man I take you to beif you could forgive him. 
Or—Sydney !—Can it be possible that your evi- 
dent alarm is because you distrust your own 
heart—because you know it is in his power to 
hurt you on account of a lurking loye for him, 
that your pride refuses to sanction?” 

Her face was suddenly uplifted to his, while 
aswift, crimson flush spread over it, as her ve- 
hement answer accompanied it. 

“Guy! Ifmy lovecould survive a scene so 
cruel as that which marked my parting from 
Erle Florestan, I should hate myself!” 

He looked ‘at her in a puzzled, amazed way. 

**T confess you astonish me, Sydney. ere 
is something that I fail to understand, but that, 
of course, cannot make any difference to me. 
But I will say that you need have no fear of 
Florestan. Grandfather and I ara your friends 
and protectors, and although Florestan was 
once qeelous of poor me, he can be so no longer, 
since he isnot your lover. I do not believe he 
will attempt to annoy or renew his insults—if 
he does, however, he will find you no obscure, 
defenseless girl.” 

She looked at, him with tears in her lovely, 
sorrowful eyes. 

‘You are so good, Guy. All I can do to 
thank you is'to ardently wish for the way to be 
shown you outof your own troubles, which do 
not selfishly blind you to mine. I think I will 
go back now—alone, if you will not care.” 

She walked off xapidly, alone with the doubts 
and fears that assailed her so tines trying 
to think what would come of this sudden, yet 
Rey. natural return of Erle Florestan to 

ndee, ; 

“What will he do? What can he do?’ she 
asked herself, agonizedly, as she hurried along, 
impatient to see Mr. Sydney and tell him the 
fear that menaced her, ant hear his advice. 

_Atthe threshold she met hin, his stern face 
lighting, as it always lighted at the sight of 
er. 


“*T Jooked for you in the breakfast parlor and 
music-room, in vain, Good-morning, my dar- 
ling! You areas bright and fresh as a daisy— 
only—” and his love-sharpened eyes scrutinized 
her face keenly a. she lifted it for her good- 
morning kiss—‘‘sometbing has happened to 
annoy you. Have you seen Guy this morning? 
Has he been grieving you with his troubles?” 

“ Come in the library a minute, grandfather,” 
she said, trying to speak composedly, as she 
linked her arm «ffectionately through his, “I 
will tell you what it is,” 


all the jetty fire had | 


again, realizing that her | 


| 
| 


‘*I think, indeed, that he has | 


A swift, darkening frown crossed his face. 

“Returned, hashe? Well, Sydney, of course 
we knew he would return some time, and would 
be near us, since his home is adjacent to our own. 
Have you seen him?” 

She shucdered, pitifully. 

“Ob, no, no! Guy saw one of the Dundee 
gardeners, who told him the news. Grandfa- 
ther! Can he harm—my baby?’ 

All her anguish and terror was crowded in 
that whispere:t question. 

Mr. Sydney shook his head rapidly. : 

“Tet him atteropt it! In the first place, he 
hasno ides of little Theo’s existence. In the 
secoud place, were the cmid to fall into his 
arms he would not suspect—” 

Syduey interrupted him with a low cry of 
despair. 

“Yes, yes—she is so exactly like him! Grand- 
father, I cannot be calm when I think of all his 
coming involves! I know, I feel, be has come 
back to blight my life, to ruin my happiness, to 
pursue and follow ne wherever he may_find 
me. Although he may not know yet that lam 
here he will scon learn, and he knows, though 
so few others do, that I am his lawful wife, 
whom. he can persecute and punish as he 
chooses.” 

Mr. Sydney put his arm caressingly about 
her slender, trembling figure. 

“*-You must not give up your courage at the 
very outset, child. Remember, for our little 
Theo’s sake, we must be brave and secret and 
discreet. I willnot hide from you the fact thatT 
candidly believe if he learns of the existence of 
bis child he will move heaven and earth to se- 
cure the possession of her, even if it killed you. 
But—it is our business to guard our secret from 
him, In all human probability you and he will 
meet—it would be strange if you do not, con- 
sidering the cordiality that has for a long time 
existed between Dundee and Hollywood. If he 
has not learned of your relationship to me he 
will soon, naturally, and we must be doubly on 
our guard. To begs. Mrs. Lacy must have her 
orders not to permit Theo to go out of doors, or 
be seen from a window while Florestan is at 
Dundee.” 

A shiver of anguish thrilled Sydney’s tor- 
tured mother heart. 

“My baby, my poor, persecuted little one! I 
feel as if some yawning chasm was opening un- 
der our feet, as if the sun would soon cease its 
shining, and leave us all—all of us—in utter, 
hopeless darkness!” 

e comforted and encouraged her as best he 
could, counseling her not to allow herself to 
brood over her troubles, since it would in no 
way alleviate or remove them, and, as, - 
haps, they were not so formidable as in 
first appalling dismay she imagined. 

‘Remember that eyes are upon us, dear,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘ Even from Guy we must con- 
ceal our affairs, and I want you to begin, right 
away, to be brave and cheery. Breakfast will 
be served in a few minutes—go to your room, 
Sydney, and bathe your eyes, and when we 
meet at table do not let anything occur to 
create suspicion before Guy or the servants. 
You will obey me, childie?” 

There was infinite, pitying tenderness in the 
eyes bent on her, and she smiled—a faint, wan 
little smile. : 

“T will do anything you tell me,” she said, 
softly, as she went out, up to her room, and, by 
desperate, resolute effort, succeeded in calmi 
herself; and when the breakfast-bell rung, and 
the little household assembled, with Edda’s va- 
cant place so mutely eloquent, Sydney’s face 
was no more sad and subdued than Guy’s now, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FACE TO FACE, 

- THE morning papers, larly left at Miss 
Brent’s door by the _newsboy, contained the 
marriage notice of Fayne and Edda, which 
Fayne had telegraphed the night before, and 
Edda read them aloud to Miss Brent, as the two 
ladies sat over the dainty beakfast, an hour 
later than the moment when Guy Otis was 
standing in the piazza at Hollywood, and had 
taken the parcel of morning papers from the 
‘oom, who had just ridden into Paterson for 
em, and was reading them, also, with bitter 
d ration in his eyes. fs 

s Edda read them alond, one after the other, 
from the Herald, Tribune and Times, Miss 
Brent sat watching her, with a great, tender 
pity in her heart, as she saw the look of anxie- 
ty and apathetic hopelessness on Edda’s sweet 
face, that, in that one night’s sleepless vigil 
had grown so tonehing!y, haggard and wan. 

“T suppose you will be noneree with a visit 
from your husband, to-day?” e said, bitterly. 
ae eae he pee me to deal Wick 

a laid aside the papers, and looked grave- 
ly at Miss Brent. Sate ig 

“No manner of dealing with him could alter 
the facts, auntie. I have thought the matter 
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over, thoroughly, dispassionately, I think, all 


of last night, and I am firmly convinced I am 
right in what I have decided to do.” 

iss Brent gave a little despairing, impatient 
exclamation, then, as a carriage rolled up to 
the door, and she glanced casually up, her 
whole countenance changed. 

““Tf you have deserted your friends, they 
have not deserted you. The Hollywood car- 
riage is at the dvor, Edda, and a young gentle- 
man is getting out. Mr. Sydney is in, but is 
driving away. I suppose it is Mr. Otis, to see 
you, and I must say I admire it in him.” 

All the rich color rushed to Edda’s wan face 
at the words, and, as the door-bell rung, Miss 
Brent arose with alacrity to answer the sum- 
mons, 

“ Auntie! I must not—” 

But her feeble protest was not heard, as Miss 
Brent was well out in the hall, with the dining- 
room door closed after her. 

* She opened the front door, and Guy bowed, 
his good, handsome face plainly showing the 
ve importance of his errand. 

‘*T would like to see Miss—Mrs.—I wish to see 


Edda, if you please,” he said, in a strangely | 


nervous, agitated way, and his voice was eager 
and intense with emotion. 

“Tt is Mr. Otis? Walk in, sir, please, and I'll 
tell the poor child you are here, This is a 
sorry piece of business for her—and for you, if 
you will pardon so much liberty. Walk right 
in. 


She extended her hand in a genuine cordiality 
and ones that was acceptable to him, and, 
with her quick womanly perception, she at once 
left him alone, seeing the nervous, restless con- 
dition in which he was. 

She carefully closed the parlor door after her, 
and he walked up and down, his face white with 
anguish, his eyes passionately eager and des- 
perate in their expression. 

It seemed that he waited a long while, and 
then he heard footsteps so slow they seemed re- 
luctant, and the door slowly opened, and Edda 
entered, so changed, so pitifully changed in 
those few hours of wretchedness, so deathly pale 
that she seemed made of marble, and, instead 
of the restless, nervous excitement that charac- 
terized his manner and look and speech, she was 
cold and calm as if her sorrgw had transformed 
her from flesh to stone, 

As she entered he passionately reached out 
his arms for her. 

“ Oh, Edda!” he said, in a hoarse, eager, yet 
intensely low voice. 

She looked up in his eyes, and made a swift 
little rapturous movement as if to spring to the 
loved embrace awaiting her. Then, just as 
suddenly, asif she had forgotten for one little 
instant, then remembered if all, she brought 
herself back, almost with a sharp recoil, and a 
look of piteous pleading came into her eyes. 

‘‘Guy!—don’t look at me like that! Don't 
tempt me! I must not—you must not—it is all 
over between us!” 

Her voice was almost a whisper but full of an 
agony that went straight home, with awful as- 
surance to his heart. 

‘Ts that irrevocable? Edda, is it all over be- 
tween us, who love each other so? Tread it in 
the papers, and I remembered what you told 
me, but I could not believe it, I cannot believe 
it! You never will take that villain’s name— 
you never will permit yourself to be called his 
wife! Hdda, it is not true?” 

His face was darkening with the eagerness of 
his protest, and his voice grew almost fierce. 
Rade shrunk away from him. 

ral told you,” she answered, hollowly, “It 


m 2. 

“Tt need not be,” he retorted, hotly. ‘“‘ You 
choose that it shall be so, or it would not be so! 
And I—fool, fool, fool that I was, believed you 
loved me! Even when I read the accursed an- 
nouncement, not an hour ago, I believed it had 
been published without your knowledge or con- 
sent! But you tell me—to my face—it must be 
80. , 

She moaned, as if the agony were too terrible 
ba arte t I told him he might 
“By my consent—yes, im he mig! 

publish the notice—” ; 

He interrupted her, his eyes blazing wildly, 
his voice loud and fierce: _ 

**You did! You authorized this damnable 
fraud to be pee to the world—you, you, 
the woman I worshiped and honored and trust- 
ed! Great Heaven—to think I believed you 
when you told me you loved me! Love!—you 
néver knew the feeling!” 

Edda walked wearily to a chair, and leaned 
her head against its cushioned back—in pure 
prostration, ‘es sical and emotional. 

“Oh, Guy Pon's talk that way to me,” she 
said, pleadingly. “You know I bate and dread 
fe pee of the man who has become my hus- 

wn: a 

He walked up beside her, and stood looking 
down at her, with white, stern face. 

‘You do not care—in the very least for him?” 

A breathless sort of look was all over his 
countenance. 

“Did youreally think I could—even—tolerate 
him? Ob, Guy, how cruelly you have mis- 
judged me!” 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE, 


The breathless, expectant: look deepened. 

‘You don’t care for him—you—love me, 
after all?” 

The hot tears sprung to her eyes as she coy- 
ered them with her hands. 

“God help me—oh, Guy, I shall always love 
you, always and forever!” 

An ecstatic little ery broke from his lips, and, 
with a sudden, fierce, passionate motion, he 
lifted her to her feet and held her in his strong, 
feverish clasp. 

‘*Edda, I bless God for that!—yes, I will let 
you go—but it is not forever, my darling. You 
love me—so there is hope for us. 


ease, and he is almost sure there will be no dif- 
ficulty in procuring a speedy divorce.” 

She had withdrawn herself from him, and 
now shook her head, slowly. 

“Tt cannot be. Even if the law divorced us, 
I would—not—marry—again—while Howard 
Fayne lived. It would be wrong—I would not 
do it. My decision, although it breaks my 
heart, although it kills me, is irrevocable.” 

All the rapturous gladness faded from his 
eyes, and, with a groan that smote her like the 
hand of Death, he sunk down in a chair beside 


her. 

She looked at him, a death-like paleness com- 
ing on her face, a despairing sorrow in her eyes, 
from which the heart-wrung tears dropped 
thick and fast. 

“To see you suffer is worse than enduring it 
myself. Don’t, don’t, Guy! You must forget 
me— 

He lifted a face whose expression of anguish 
ae passion she never would forget while she 
ived, 

“Forget you!” he ejaculated, in a feverish 
interruption. ‘‘ No—but I will not intrude my 
presence or ny attentions upon you, after this, 
for I see it adds to your sorrow. Forget you! 
No woman ever lived who was s0 likely to be 
remembered and loved and served and—waited 
for, as you!” 

His earnest, vehement protestation went 
straight to her very soul. 

“‘Guy—never did a woman possess so tender, 
so true a lover as Lin you,” she said, brokenly, 
gently, and, as she spoke, she laid her hand on 
his forehead, and they jooked in each other’s 
eyes with a pitiful despair and passionate sor- 
row, just as a low, sardonic laugh sounded from 
the door, and they saw Howard Fayne stand- 
ing there, smiling evilly, handsome, as he re- 
garded the pair to whom he had brought so 
much trouble. 

‘Rather a refreshing tableau for the bride of 
aday to figurein! Really, it is fortunate I am 


not at allinclined to be jealous of my charming | 


wife, or I might think—a good many strange 
things.” 

As he spoke, he walked into the room, in a 
stingingly free and familiar way, and half-way 
across the floor Mr. Otis stepped forward and 
confronted him, with flashing eyes and imperi- 
ous haughtiness in his stern face, that despite 
himself made Fayne realize it'was yet to be a 
war where Greek met Greek. 

“You can spare this lady any of your gra- 
tuitous insults,” Otis said, sharply. ‘‘For her 
sake, I willinform you that the subject under 
discussion, which you have so abusively inter- 
rupted, is one which it is perhaps as well you 
should know, I have just told Edda that while 
I live she will never want a friend or protector 
to watch her welfare and guard her interests, I 
know the darkness that looms before her in con- 
sequence of this fraudulent marriage, and I 
warn you, Howard Fayne, that lam your sworn 
enemy as truly as her sworn friend. Do you 
dare to make her more wretched and unhappy 
than the wearing of your name necessarily 
makes her, I warn you I shall bring the laws of 
the land to her rescue, and your punishment.” 

He strove hard to command bimself to speak 
with moderation, for the knowledge that the 
man before him was the husband of the woman 
he worshiped was almost too maddening for 
him to endure. But, with Edda’s terrified eyes 
and pale face lifted in mute entreaty to his 
he.was able to keep his hands off the suilen- 
faced villain, who was forced to hear him 
through. ‘ 

The sound of carriage-wheels at the door in- 
terrupted the silent tableau, and Guy picked up 
his hat, and turnedto Edda, . 

“Twill go. Mr, Sydney is in the carriage 
and intended to come in, to add his pleadings 
mine, but I shall explain it to him. Miss Tre- 
vor sends her love and sympathy and deepest 
pity for you, Edda; -by.” 

Very esenpay he went up to her, before 
Fayne’s astonished eyes, and kissed her over 
and over again, and then rushed out of the 
room. 

bil hae surprised you by appearing so unex- 
pectedly upon the charming scene,” Fayne said, 
as the carriage rolled away, and he turned to 
Edda, standing white and cold beside the chair, 
“ That fellow is py, well gone on you, Edda.” 

She looked at him with cold scorn in her 


eyes, 
“He loves me, and I love him,” she said, 
quietly. 3 
His eyes glittered menacingly. 


I have just | 
left a prominent lawyer, to whom I stated the | 


; ter, 


‘But you are tied to me—just remember 
that.” 

“It is not at all likely that I shall forget the 
appalling fact. What do you wish this morn- 
Ing? 


“*What do I wish?” The deuce, if that’s not 
cool! I wish to see my wife—quite naturally, I 
think, I’ve changed my plans somewhat, and 
I supposed you would prefer to hear what I 
propose to do.” 

She listened in chilling indifference. 

“Last night I applied for a situation that I 
think the devil himself arranged for my accep- 
tance, and to-day 1 enter upon my duties as 
secretary and business agent for a rich man, 
where I will be in the position above all others 
I prefer—for reasons I do not think necessary 
to mention, even to my wife. I shall be even 
safer where Iam going than as I proposed to 
you last night, and you will remain here in ele- 
gant leisure with your worthy relative, until 
further orders, while I will take good care are 
and your ‘lover’ do not have too good a 
time.” 

Edda looked steadily at him. 

““Your ‘ plans’ could not have suited me bet- 
Allow me to suggest you enter upon the 
discharge of your duties as soon as possible. 
And one word more—after this time, whatever 
interviews are necessary between you and ‘I 
will be held in the presence of a third party.” 

With the merest bow, she left the room, and 
Fayne stared after her with raging fury and 
amazement in his eyes. 

“Curse her! I hardly know whether T hate 
her or love her! I begin to think, even now, so 
soon, that I made a mistake of it, after all; but 
Vlltame her yet, and decide later whether I 
would prefer to kiss her or —kill her by 
inches!’ 

With a darkening face, he left the house. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A RISING TIDE. 


At Dundee, there had been very short notice 
of Mr. Florestan’s return from bis lengthy 
wandering abroad, <A fortnight before he 
came, he suddenly made up his mind that he 
was weary of roaming about, and had cabled 
to his steward and housekeeper that he would 
sail by the Arizona, reaching Dundes upon such 
a date, and on that date he had appeare’, to 
find that Mrs. Betts and Gregg had arranged a 
pleasant sort of welcome for him from the staff 
of servants, 

He was greatly changed—the very first 
lance of friendly eyes could see that. Hoe 
ooked older, while fully as grandly handsome 
as ever. His manner, always haughty while 
gracious, had developed into a colder lordliness, 
that, however, was invariably courteous. His 
eyes had a stern, piercing look that made him 
appear unapproachable, and his voice, though 
melodious as in the days when it had stirred 
Sydney Trevor’s girlish heart so warmly, had 
grown chilling and imperious. 

Splendidly handsome, commanding in pres- 
ence and kingly in manner, Erle Florestan 
looked a man whose passionate, ardent nature 
ve been laid ‘desolate by some devastating 

‘a 


Arrived at his home, he had gone to his pri- 
vate rooms, after a luxurious dinner; then, feel- 
ing a wretched sense of loneliness and isolation, 
perhaps the natural reaction after so man 
months of bustle and excitement, he had sad- 
dled his horse, and galioved over to Hollywood 
—with what result has been told. : 

It had been yet early in the eyeotts when he 
returned, and in almost desperation flung him- 
self upon the lounge in the library, to indulge 
in sharply: bitter reflections. 

‘This is how I have come home,” he thought, 
irascibly, ‘‘ Everything that a reasonable man 
could ask or wish is at my command, but I am 
the most miserable wretch outside of a prison. 
I have wandered over half the world, trying to 
cure myself of my burning desire to punish the 

irl who fooled me to the top of her bent—who 
f this very eyening Pespeane up in her Jover’s 
face—curses on them!—and I have come home, 
more furious, more hopelessly revengeful than 
ever—to ee Sydney’s siren face the first thing 
—at Hollywood—with him! What is she doing 
there? Can it be possible old Mr. Sydney—” 

The similarity of names suddenly occurred to 
him, and his face darkened, in puzzled thought. 

“Shoe must be a relative of his—a namesake, 
at least—but, who she is or where she is, she is 
the woman who destroyed my happiness and 
wrecked my hope and faith, the fair-faced, 
treacherous enchantress who received my deyo- 
tions while she encouraged her other lover! 
Gd! How she has made me suffer—and how I 
will make her suffer! I will confront her, at 
my convenience, and she shall learn that my 
hatred, my revenge is a thing before which she 
will quail. When I think of her—my wife— 
looking up in that fellow’s face!—Curse her!” 

He arose from the lounge, his excited feelin 
too strong to permit him to lie quietly. He 
walked the floor, with rapid, restless steps, his 
face bitter, moody, his ap gleaming with as- 
sionate fury; but, in his soul, so harassed, so 
utterly forlorn, so dejected, so tortured, that 


~ 


his gnardian spirit must have drooped its wings 
in compassionate pity. 

He walked up and down My and down. 

“JT wonder how long Sy: ney bas been at 
Hollywood?, What will she say when she sees 
me? J feel asif Ishould go mad if I do not know 
all about it soon—soon.” 

His jealous, anguishful fury was lashing upon 
itself cea when he was interrupted in the 
midst of his thoughts. A scrvant knocked at 
the door, bringing a card upon a silver salver 
to him, which he took, glancing at the name 
with frowning brows. 

“Show him in here,” he ordered, and then 


tossed the card aside that bore the name of 


Redmond Vawn. 

“The fellow who applied for the 
a tk and business agent to 
night. Gr 
and this young man suits him, and comes re- 
commended by some one who has been at Hol- 
ly wood some time.” 

The thought occurred swiftly to Florestan as 
he saw the card and waited for Mr. Redmond 
Vawn to be shown in, and in less than a mo- 
ment the foofman ushered him in, a tall, finely- 
formed, gentlemanly fellow, well-dressed, with 
fair, luxuriant hair and blonde beard, and wear- 
ing glasses in a very distinguished manner. 

e bowed respectfully, and Mr. Florestan 
intimated a chair. 

“Mr. Vawn, I understand. An applicant for 
the position my land steward and business- 
man seems to think he must create.” 

“That is my business, sir, and my recommen- 
dations are reliable. Iam anxious to secure a 
position in the country, and a friend of mine, 
until recently a member of the family at Hol- 
lywood, Mr. Howard Fayne, has given me such 
recommendations that I think will be satisfac- 
tory until you are convinced, personally, of my 
qualifications and character.” 

A pleasant voice, and Mr. Florestan was 
rather prepossessed. And all the more so, thati 
Mr. Vawn had a friend who knew of the inner 
life at Holly wood—where she was. Could this 
fact be of any use to himself? 

His eyes glowed with the sudden, eager 
thought. 

‘** Howard Fayne’the name is new to me. 
A relative of Mr. Sydney’s?” 

Vawn smiled. 

“Not a relative, sir, but, until yesterday, a 


regg last 


| Rope of | 


egg imagines he needs an assistant, | 


choice friend and valued companion, Yester- | 


day Mr. Fayne presumed to commit matrimony 


in a way that displeased the family, and the | 


consequence is, he is in temporary disgrace.” 
The glow in Florestan’s eyes deepened. Was 
the bride—Sydney? He strove to be perfectly 
calm, and succeeded. 
“Ah! A marriage? The young lady I saw 


as I passed last evening, I presume! Tall, slen- | 


der, fair, dark eyes?” — 

His heart seemed s ringing from his chest as 
he thus lightly described Sydney’s appearance. 

“You mean Miss Syduey Trevor, Mr. Syd- 
ney’s granddaughter and heiress, No—she was 
not the bride. The lady in question was Miss 
Trevor's companion.” 7 

“T understand. So your friend is under 
temporary displeasure.” ) ; 

‘ Vawn looked honestly up in Mr. Florestan’s 
ace. 

“*T cannot think it will be more than tempo- 
rary, sir. But to be perfectly frank with you, 
I think the matter is so serious that if yourcon- 
clude to sanction Mr. Gr ‘:g’s engagement with 
me, I would rather you did not mention 
Fayne’s name to the Hullywood people until 
harmony is restored.” . 

Vawn’s manner and frank request seemed 
plausible enough, and his pleasant, gentlemanly 
way won upon Plorestan, And besides—here 
was a means he might use to learn many things 
he felt a raging, jealous desire to know. 

‘Twill take him intomyemploy. Gregg bas 
already engaged him—subject to my approval, 
of course. He seems a bright, intelligent fel- 
low, and I ean use him. ‘“Yes—I will hire him.” 

Florestan made the speedy mental decision 
while Vawn was respectfully waiting for an an- 
swer to his eee look in his eyes that 
the friendly ie asses Concealed, an expression-‘on 
the mouth hidden beneath the long fair mus- 
tache that no one could see, 

“There seems no doubt but that I shall ac- 
complish my object,” he thought, with an evil 
exultation in his heart. My disguise is so per- 
fect that when I passed the window where Edda 
sat this afternoon she did not recognize me, and 
I verily believe I could enter Guy Otis’s pres- 
ence, or the old gentleman’s, and not be suspect- 
ed. Yes, I think I shall get this position at 
Dundee, and renew my eager desire to sift this 
secret of pretty Sydney’s to the bottom—this 
mystery of that sudden prolonged tour abroad. 
T will fathom it, and now that I have lost my 
chance with old Sydney, all for a girl’s be- 
witching face, I will make another charming 
girl pay me handsomely to keep the secret, 
whatever it is, when I shall have discovered 
it. . 

Florestan interrupted ‘Mr. Redmond Vawn's’ 
flow of thought, 

“T think you may consider the affair set- 
tled and Gregg will set you to your duties to- 


FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 


morrow, Mr. Vawn. Remain at Dundee to- 
night—wiil you not?” 

Fayne thanked him, and accepted the invita- 
tion, and over cigars the two grew quite com- 
municative—or, rather, Florestan led the con- 
versation in the direction he wished it to take, 
and Fayne, even more shrewd, understood, and 
followed his lead, and learned his first lesson to- 
ward solving the set Ana 

“You mentioned Miss Trevor’s name,” Flores- 
tan said, with a little sneer on his stern mouth. 
‘| remember her as a most beautiful girl when 
she lived in New York State—some time ago.” 

So—Florestan and Sydney were not stran- 
zers. 
aN She is a very charming young lady,” 
Fayne answered, gravely. ‘I have heard my 
friend speak of her often—indeed—” 

He paused, and smiled, somewhat suggestive- 


Vi Indeed—what?” 4 
“‘Only—I was quite surprised when I heard 
that he had married elsewhere. I was so sure 
Miss Trevor was in love with him, Since then, 
I have learned she is quite a coquette.” 
Florestan’s face suddenly grew dark and 


wrathful—so much so that Fayne involuntarily | 


went on: 

‘*T am afraid I have spoken too freely, Mr. 
Florestan. I stupidly forgot you said you had 
a previous acquaintance with Miss Trevor.” 

By a most violent effort, Florestan recovered 
himself, 

“VYes—we were very well acquainted. So 
Miss Trevor has the reputation of being a co- 
quette, has she?” 

The question was almost fiercely put—and 
Fayne was almost dazed with the secret: wonder- 
ment that held him, at the strange turn the con- 
versation was taking. 

“It may be I am mistaken,” he said, gravely, 
pe arene “very likely—” 

lorestan interrupted him. 

“T hardly think you have overrated her— 
when I kuew her she was as fickle and incon- 
stant as she was lovely. See here, Vawn—you 
are a perfect stranger to me, but, somehow, I 
like you, atfirstsizht. Iam anunsocial, lonely 
fellow, but I am glad Fate has sent you this 
way, so that when I grow impatient and sick 
of myself and all my trouble, Ican feel there 
is at least one human being in my bouse to 
whom I can allow myself tospeaka word. You 
are coming to be my secretary, and look after 
my business interests—can’t we be friends? I 
may. be hasty in speaking so—but, what say 
you? 

Positive red gleams were shining behind 
Fayne’s glasses as he listened. 

“T thank you, a thousand times, Mr. Flores- 
tan, for your noble kindness. You will never 
regret it.” 

{ was strange on Erle Florestan’s part—this 
sudden desire for companionship and sympathy, 
but—it was Fate-ordered., é 

“Let me talk, then—great God, I think I 
would go madif I did not speak to sometcdy 
about it. I have carried it so many months 
that I can carry it no more. I mean about Miss 
Trevor. Iwas her lover, once, Vawn.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Fayne’s feet he 
could not have been more awfully startled. 

“* Miss Trevor’s lover! No wonder you were 
furious when I told you she was a flirt.” 

“Yes—I was her Jover—I swear you to keep 
this in strictest confidence, Vawn. [ worshiped 
her, until I learned how deceitful and incon- 
stant and— Now I hate her—l hate women, 
for Sydney Trevor has lost me my belief in 
anyofthem. Inever shall marry. Ishalllive 
here, or somewhere, alone and forlorn, all the 
rest of my life—and now you know the reason 
of my strange offer to you, and my. proffer of 
friendliness in return for your sympathy and 
company.” 

A pained, almost pitiful look was on Fayne’s 
aCe, 


“T said before, and tit, you will not re- 
pret our confidence. Butif lam to bea true 
riend, it will be my duty to tell you all I 
know of Miss Trevor; and from what I have 
heard my friend say, I am quite sure there is 
an engagement, or some kind of affair between 
her and her cousin, a Mr. Guy Otis, 1f you 
know him—” 

Florestan fairly raged. A 

“Do I know him, curseson him! It was he 
who won her from me, he whom I would travel 
over a sea of fire to punish! Do I know him? 
So they are intimate yet!” R 

An exquisite, femomebents feeling swelled in 
Fayne’s evil heart at the storm he had evoked, 

“Tt will not be my fault if I do not use m 
knowledge and my influence, and my Aires 
on Edda’s lover! Guy Otis once out of m 
ways through Florestan’s jealous rage, and fair 
Sydney’s secret mastered, I am indeed on the 
highway to a glorious bight!” 

CHAPTER XXI. 
A FLASH OF LIGHT, 

Directiy after Mr. Sydney and Guy Otis 

had started on their mission to Edda, Sydney 


had ordered her pony carriage and driven her- 
self over to Forest Cottage, where her appear- 


ance at that unusual hour in the morning sur- 
prised Mrs, Lacy exceedingly. 

In a few words Sydney explained the condi- 
tion of affairs and laid upon Mrs, Lacy her 
strict, eager orders that at no time, in any way, 
under any circumstances, the little one was to 
be taken from the house or exposed at the win- 
sows while Mr. Florestan remained at Dun- 

ee, 

‘*The confinement will be injurious to the 
little lady, I am afraid,” Mrs. Lacy said, 
thoughtfully. ‘She is used to having her ride 
every morning in her carriage, and to be car- 
ried out in the sunshine regularly every after- 
noon.” 

“IT know,” Sydney answered, piteously. “It 
almost kills me to think how secret and mys- 
terious we must be with her. But I dare not 
do otherwise. Oh, how I long for her to grow 
old enough for grandfather to aiopt_bher, when 
I may have her always with me! Until then, 
Mrs, Lacy, we must guard our secret as well as 
we can.” 

Her sweet, girlish eyes were full of tears, and 
her lips looked eloquent with distress and sor- 
row as she stood there, her proud little head 
drooped, her hands clasped and hanging bhope- 
lessly down—a sight that touched Mrs. Lacy to 
the very heart. 

“T would not allow myself to yield to such 
gloomy thoughts, if I were you,” she said, 
gently. ‘‘There seems no doubt, in my mind, 
but that we can easily and safely keep little 
Miss Theo’s identity a secret. This is my 
house, and no one can enter without my per- 
mission. Besides, no living being besides us 
two, my sister and Mr. Sydney, know of the 
whereabouts of the child, and only one other 
person knows of her existence. I do not think 
you have cause to be dismayed.” 

But the stormy, troubled look in Sydney’s 
eyes did not abate, although-she smiled faintly. 

“You are very kind,” she said, gently, ‘‘ but 
I feel so strangely apprehensive and vaguely 
terrified. Itseems to me that I expect, every 
minute, that something will hate to my baby. 
a there should! Oh, then, I believe I should 

ie! 

‘* Nothing will happen—you may trust me for 
that; that is—so far as Miss Theo’s safety is 
concerned.” 

“T will try to be content,” Sydney answered, 
with a little heartfelt sigh. ‘Do you think [ 
might stay with her to-day, Mrs. Lavy? I feel 
that she is safer, and I, too, when we are to- 
gether. Lleft word 1 might not be home until 
dinner time, so that my absence will not create 
surprise. Doyou think I might stay?’ 

Sydney’s pleading eyes and passionate request 
were unanswerable, 

“To be sure youmust stay! Miss Theo will 
be awake in a short time, aud you can give her 
her bath and have a charming day with her. 
She is so cunning, so sweet.” 

Sydney’s carriage and ponies were driven 
round to the modest little stable by the chore- 
boy, and Sydney went impatiently to the 
spacious nursery, so bright and cheerful, where 
her baby had just awakened, and snatched the 
wondering eyed, fragrant, slumber-flushed lit- 
tle mite from her crib, with all her mother- 
love swelling in her heart, 

“She ts such a darling, such a treasure!” 
Sydney said, rapturously, as she held her to her 
breast, kissing her little velvety face over and 
over—that tiny face with Erle Flerestan’s eyes 
looking up at her, and the very same imperious 
curl of the lovely mouth. 

“Tf he ever knew of her existence!” she 
thought, passionately. 

All that beautiful pay Sydney spent with 
her little on», while Mr. Sydney and Guy went 
on their fruitless mission, and returned again, 
late in the day to find Sydney not yet returned, 
Mr. Sydney, of course, instantly understood 
where she was, and, wie dismayed to think she 
should have remained long enough to have oc- 
casioned any ible surprise on Guy’s pi 
he immediately started after her, on foot, ani 
reached Forest Cottage just as little Theo was 
being undressed for the night, which process 
Sydney was performing with keen delight when 
Mrs. Lacy ushered Mr. Sydney into the nur- 
sery, his face stern and reproachful, and anx- 
jous, yet suddenly growing strangely tender as 
he saw the.pure, sweet tableau. 

““T have come for you, Sydney,” he said, 
ravely, as he stooped and laid his hand lov- 
ngly on the baby’s beautiful little head. ‘*You 

have staid so long, so late, child, that I am 
afraid you will find you have done a thought- 
less thing.” 

Sydney looked up, astonished. 

‘Grandfather! How could it be possible? I 
wore my street suit, and took my carriage just 
as I do when I go into Paterson. obody 
could know—how could any one know? I have 
had such a blessed day—such a bappy day! 
Isn’t she a darling?” 

“T will drive you back to Hollywood,” he 
answered. ‘Dinner will be served in half sn 
hour from now, and we have just time, I lett 
Guy walking up and down the piazza, full of 
bis troubles. I will tell you all about it when 
you get home,” : 

Sydney laid little Theo in his arms softly, 
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“Keep her while I get my sacque and hat 
and have the carriage brought around.” 

And Mr. Sydney walked up and down the 
room, murmuring some old-fashioned cradle- 
song to Sydney’s child, while the little maid- 
servant went to close the outside shutters, and 
Mrs. Lacy lighted the mellow lamps. 

But—Fate stepped in, like some silent. spirit, 
in that one little second between the flash of 
the argand lamp in the nursery and the closing 
of the shutters on the end of the room toward 
the road, where Guy Otis was walking, ab- 
stracted and yet in great mental disquietude, 
busy with his own absorbing thoughts, scarcely 
conscious of the road he had taken, or his dis- 
tance from Hollywood, until, with the sudden 
flash of the light in his face he looked up and 
saw the strange sight of Mr. Sydney tailing a 
babe in his arms. 

He stopped sharply, just where the light trans- 
fixed him, and as he stood there, astonished, be- 
wildered, with the scene shut off from him, as 
abruptly as it had pom he heard the 
sound of carriage-wheels, and then Sydney 
Trevor's ponies came prancing around to the 
gate. Andin a moment more the front door 
opened, and Sydney herself appeared, followed 
by Mr. Sydney and Mrs, Lacy. 

“ Good-night,” Sydney said, in a low, cau- 
tious tone. ‘Don’t stay away from baby a 
minute, Mrs. Lacy, and be particularly wary 
and solicitous of my little one—my blessed lit- 
tle one.” 

To have saved himself he could not have help- 
ed the involuntary exclamation of astonishment 
that he made, and, with @ little sharp ery of 
greater amazement, Sydney recognized him, 
standing in the semi-shadow of the shrubbery. 

“Tn Heaven’s name what does all this mean?” 
he asked, bewilderedly. 

Mr. Sydney turned sharply upon him. 

‘“‘What do you mean prowling about and 
dodging people in the dark?’ 

Otis stepped into the lighter shadow, where 
they saw his pale, astonished face. 

““T did not dodge any one, nor was [ prowling 
around, sir. I was walking past, as any one 
would be doing, when I—saw a sight so strange 
that it struck me dumfounded. For God’s 
sake, Sydney, my friend, my sister, what does 
it mean?” 

The tone of his voice, anguishful, reproach- 
ing, distrustful, brought the swift blood hotly 
to her face. With the air of a princess she 
drew her slight form haughtily to its full hight 
and confronted him. 

“Guy! do not dare address me in that man- 
ner! Do not presume to question me in that 
manner again!” 

The hot pride, the ringing reproof in her 
voice, the imperious coldness of her manner 
instantly told him that although there might 
be mystery, deep and dark, there was nothing 
of which vines Trevor need blush for shame, 
and his noble, generous nature accepted the 
position she took. 

“Sydney |—you know my faith and trust and 
ect for you could never be shaken.” 

r. Sydney uttered a little contemptuous ex- 
clamation. 

“Nobody will ever presume to question m 

nddaughter’s action,” he said, sharply. ‘*1t 
is a most lamentable piece of business that you 
happened here just now, but—” 

is massive forehead was puckered into a 
nest of indignant, perplexed wrinkles, and he 
Jooked from Guy to sydney with dismay and 
vexation. 

Sydney stepped between them, all the fierce 
hauteur dying out of her face. : 

“Since Guy has learned so much, I wish him 
to know all. We will take him into our confi- 
dence, grandfather. Wecan trust him, I know. 
Guy, you will promise never to betray what I 
will let you know?” : 

Sydney spoke calmly, but Guy could detect a 
deep glow in her dark eyes. 

‘Will you swear it, Guy? Never to reveal 
under any circumstances what Sydney will 
confide to you?” 

Mr. Sydney’s keen, cautious voice put the 
question, with strange solemnity, and Guy an- 
swered, reverently: 

“Not only doI swear it,” and he lifted his 
hat impressively, ‘* but I promise to guard Syd- 
ney’s secret with my life.” ‘ 

“Then, come in the cottage with us,” Sydney 
said, gently, and led the way into the nursery, 
where, lying in her crib, little Theo lay cooing 
and kicking and flying her dainty fistsin per- 
fect contentment—as fair and lovely a baby as 
ever gladdened a mother’s heart. 

Sydney’s face was hushed and solemn, as she 
led Guy to the crib side, and her voice trembled 
with tenderness and sacred emotion as she 
turned her splendid eyes toward him. 

“ Guy—this is my secret, that you have sur- 
prised, This is my child, my daughter—my 
own darling little girl!’ 

Guy could not speak, Her manner was so 
strangely impressive that words in answer 
seemed sacrilegious. He bowed, silently, look- 
ing from Sydney’s grave, saintly face to the 
child’s, the very first glance at whose rare, 
Big beauty told him thut only Erle Flores- 

could have been its father. 
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‘‘She was born while we were away, Guy,” 
she went on, quietly, “‘and I have named her 
‘Theo ’—‘ a gift from God.’ And now, you un- 
derstand what you did not understand before, 
why lamin such fear of Erle Florestan. Our 
marriage was a secret one, a few weeks before 
that day, Guy, when I left him, and went to 
Hollywood with you. He repented of his mar- 
riage with me, and used the innocent affection 
between youandI for a pretext to repudiate 
me. He insulted me and discarded me, think- 
ing I was obscure and friendless, and doubtless 
rejoiced that his passing fancy was only a fancy 
after all. Ihave never seen bim since that day 
—I pray Inever may. He has no idea of his 


child’s existence, and he never must know. | It | 


is the one sole object of my life to guard my se- 
eret from him.” 

Guy listened, dazedly. 

“T cannot reahze it. You are Mrs, Erle 
Florestan, and this lovely baby-girl is his heir- 
ess, his daughter?” 

“Yes,” sie answered, cresting her head 
proudly. “She is Theo Sydney Florestan, 
heiress of Dundee, but never while her father 
lives will she be known as such, I shall edu- 
cate her and fit her for her rightful position ih 
life and society, and when she grows two or 
three years older, grandfather will formally 
adopt her, and take her with us to Hollywood. 
But when the time comes—the right time, then 
—I shall produce ample proofs to give her into 
possession of her own.” 

Guy looked thoughtful while Sydney spoke. 

“ Are yousure youare right, Sydney, in the 
course you propose to pursue? You are Flores- 
tan’s wife—this is Florestan’s child. Heis lone- 


ly, up therein his beautiful home, and despite | 
his cruel injustice to you, despite his many er- | 


rors of temper, I believe him to bea man who 
would find his highest happiness in his wife and 
child. Can’t you forgive him, Sydney? Can’t 
you, for the sake of this little innocent, forgive 
and forget his wrong toward you? Can’t you 
take this babe in your arms, his own child, and 
goto him and let him make his peace with you 
and begin anew?” 

Her eyes glowed darkly, her face growing 
passionately pale. 

** You know not what youask! I cannot—I 
would not!” 

“But think of the pitiful future that awaits 


you, Sydney—a wife, who does not bear her | 


husband’s name—your little child, who shall 
never know her father’s love and care and pro- 
tection. Think of it, I implore you—think how 
your wrecked life might be saved, how you 
might win him again—” : 

Sydney interrupted him, her voice vibrating 
with passion. 

“T will never go back to him! What! After 
his scorn, his pcr ae his outrageous insults 
to me, do you think 1 am saint enough to creep 
back to beg his favor—to be cast aside again, or 
retained, as his fancy suited him? Never! He 
cast me from him once, he will not havea second 
chance. It was his turn then—it is mine now!” 

“And Sydney is perfectly right,” Mr. Syd- 
ney said, in a cold, calm voice, startling in con- 
trast with Sydney’s thrilling tones. ‘I have 
not the exalted opinion you have of Mr. Flores- 
tan, and I believe he would take the child if he 
knew of its existence 
has returned home, imbittered and soured, and 
prepared to annoy Sydney to the fullest ex- 
tent of his power, as she stands in the way of 
his marrying again.” 

oa. bowed a half-persuaded assent. 

“You may be right. Iwas only thinking of 
aN future, and her child’s—poor little 
gir 

He stooped over and kissed the fair, white 
forehead, tears springing to his eyes. 

“JT will guard your secret with my life,” he 
said, huskily, as he turned to Sydney. “7 will 
be the little one’s best friend, if you will allow 
me. You have a terrible burden to bear, Syd- 
ney—God knows that it seems to me we are all 
called upon to suffer more than human hearts 
ean endure. But, they say 1% always comes 
when the night is past, and 1 try to believe it.” 

‘But, the night is so long,” she said, witha 
little sob. 

He bent forward and kissed her, reverently, 
and then left them, to return as he came, while 
Sydney and Mr. Sydney drove rapidly home. 


CHAPTER XXIt. 
DID HE LOVE HER? 

THE next day, Fayne, or Vawn as he was 
known, entered upon his duties as assistant to 
Mr. Gregg in the arduous occupation which oc- 
eupied his whole time. Gregg found him quick, 
intelligent, acute, and Vawn rejoiced at the de- 
lightfulness of his new position. 

“Tam housed like a lord,” he thought, jubi- 
lantly. ‘If there was no other inducement to 
such a quiet, monotonous life, it ought to more 
than satisfy a reasonable man to live at Dun- 
dee, on friendly terms with its haughty master, 
to be treated as only one gentleman can treat 
another, to be paid a salary that is princely. 
All these blessings are mine, and—such golden 
bat besides. and the very first threads 
of the clew laid in my bands by Florestan bim- 


It is my belief that he ! 


gaze. He is spoiled, imbittered, disgusted with 
lite. He is proud as Lucifer, implacable and 
merciless. He is revengeful and persistent, yet 
—he yearns for sympathy, he has a heart a wo- 
man would do well to win, and a nature capa- 


| ble of the most generous nobility. He loved 


Sydney Treyor once—and, unless [ am more 
mightily mistaken than ever I was in my life, 
he has not been able to unlove her.” 

Fayne was busy with his papers—some me- 
chanical duties—as he let his thoughts have full 
play, and right in the midst of them, glancing 
up from his table, he saw Guy Otis riding up 
the drive to the house. 

For a second, a feeling of consternation seized 
him, then another of bold confidence followed, 
succeeded by one of keenest satisfaction, as 
Otis, passing the window, and glancing in, did 
not manifest the slightest knowledge of ever 
having seen Fayne before. 

‘* Another proof, most indisputable, that my 
make-up defies detection,” Fayne said to him- 
self. ‘‘If any living man could penetrate it, 
Guy Otis is the man,” 

Strange as it was, Guy Otis had come to Dun- 
dee for the first time in his life. In the days 
when the Florestans—now deceased—had lived 
in state there, and, Erle was ten years younger, 
Guy had been in Europe with his tutor, himself 
a boy of sixteen. When be had taken up his 
residence at Hollywood, Mr. Florestan, living 
solitarily at Dundee, was about starting on. 
a prolonged tour, and later, the affair occurred 
that naturally, and yet so fatefully, prevented 
any hospitalities between the two young men, 
even if they had been in each other’s society. 

Since the evening before, Guy had been anx- 
ious and troubled more than he had thought 
poeenye in addition to his own crushing woes.. 

he strange revelation that had been made to 
him had overwhelmed him, and he had given 
solemn, deliberate thought toit, and had decided. 
upon taking on himself the responsibility of see- 
ing Erle Florestan, and trying to accomplish a re- 
conciliation between him and his wife, He ar- 
gued that while he could carefully guard the 
secret Sydney had confided to him, be could 
also touch Florestan’s heart without humiliating 
Sydney; and would certainly, beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt, remove Florestan’s jealous ha- 
tred of himself when he told him his own story. 

*“T will do alla mortal man can to disabuse 
him, and when he learns I never was, never 
will be, Sydney’s lover, he will take her back 
again—and Sydney will be happy again, for in 
her heart she loves him, despite what she says,” 

He had come to his noble decision the night 
before, and the very next morning rode Morn- 
ing Glory over to Dundee on his fateful mission. 

‘he liveried footman bowed him in gracious- 
ly, and took his card, which was sent in, on a 
tiny silver salver to Mr. Florestan, who had 
just finished an interview with Gregg. 

His whole countenance changed as he read 
thename, A look of bitterest fury whitened it 
that 2 appalled the servant who stood re- 
spectfully waiting for his orders. 

His answer was long in coming, but delivered 
in a perfectly dispassionate voice: 

“Show the gentleman in.” 

A second later Guy Otis was ushered into the 
library, and the door closed behind him 

y the footman. He half hesitated ashe looked 
at Mr. Florestan, standing straight and haughty, 
with almost offensive aggressiveness in his 
manner, with sharp, sneering scorn in his hand- 
some eyes. 

Guy’s face was grave and pale, his manner 
gentle and serious—in such a marked contrast 
to Florestan’s, and, as he looked up at the harsh, 
insolent eyes that bent so sneeringly upon him, 
he thought, that had he come upon any other 
errand than the one upon which he was come, 
a would have indignantly turned and left the 

ouse. 

But, his mission was solemn as one of life and 
death, the sacred one of healer of an awful 
breach, the making of peace between twodeadly 
foes, and they, man and wife, and he curbed 
the rising tide in his breast, and walked across 
the space between them, and speaking in quiet, 
courteous, serious tones. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Florestan. I 
most honestly wish it may be as friends.” 

Mr, Florestan drew back a step, baughtily. 

“Being beneath my roof assures you. protec- 
tion, sir, but Ihave no desire nor intention to 
meet you as a friend. If I may inquire, Mr. 
Otis—to what am I indebted for this visit?” 

His tones were eppallingly chilling, and Guy 
realized that he might as well waste no time in 
conciliatory preliminaries. 

“I will state to you my sole object in intrud- 
ing myself upon you. In telling me as you do, 
that you decline to receive me asa friend, in 
the manner in which you barely tolerate my 
presence you do not hurt mein the least, but 
you do most cruelly and causelessly wrong the 
purest, noblest lady in the world. You know I 


; speak of my cousin, Miss Trevor, whom I have 


loved, and still love as my dear sister—whose 
loyer I never was, never shall be, despite your 
impressions on the subject.” _ 

orestan listened coldly, with an air of polite 
indifference and patient sarcasm he was very 


self, whom I can read hke a book open to my ' far from feeling. 


“* Ah, indeed!” he answered, unconcernedly. 

“T feel it my most solemn duty to tell you 
this, Mr. Florestan—not only that I never was 
Sydney’s lover, but that I have been some time 
engaged to Sydney’s friend, with her recogni- 
tion and warm approval.” 

‘Your statement is a subject of absolute lack 
of interest to me, Mr. Otis.” 

“But it should not be. I knew you always 
supposed Sydney was false and base, but until 
now I have never had the opportunity of cor- 
recting you. I tell you the truth, on my honor 
as a gentleman.” 

Florestan’s lips parted in a faint sneering 
smile, {lat made Guy’s honest heart quiver with 
indignation. 

““As I said, I fail to appreciate why you come 
to me with this statement. If you are engaged 
to a friend of Sydney’s I only hope you will 
find her a more honorable woman than she 
from whom she has won your allegiance.” 

Otis flushed, 

“T repeat, Mr. Florestan—as God hears and 


judges me—I never was Sydney’s lover. I have | 


come to you, to plead her cause, deeply wrong- 
ed, cruelly injured as sheiis. I come to ask you 
to pity her, to think with softened feeling to- 
ward her—l want to see you reconciled.” 

He spoke in a pleading, impassioned manner, 
but is had not the slightest apparent effect upon 
Florestan. 

“Has Sydney sent you here with this mes- 
sage?” he asked, sharply, after a moment?s si- 
lence. 

‘* She does not dream of my even being here. 
1 came solely upon my own responsibility—to 
entreat you, to pray you to be reconciled to her 
who never did you any wrong.” 

Florestan sneered. 

**Opinions differ. Evidently your admira- 
tion for your latest fair one has very markedly 
reduced your ardor for your cousin, aod what 
more charmingly disinterested on your part 
than for you to seek to heal the breach you 
made?” 

“I see I cannot conyince you that I am 
speaking the absolute truth,” Guy answered, 
sorrow ully. “I thought. you would be amen- 
nble to Neason at the veryleast. Mr. Florestan, 
have you ceased to love Sydney?” 

The question flashed out like a lightning 
gleam. 

*** }Tave T ceased to love her,’” Florestan re- 
peated, bitterly, ‘* Although I know of no au- 
thority by which you ask such a question, yet 
it suits me to assure you that whatever folly I 
was led into by Sydney Trevor's dark eyes, has 
been my keenest regret, night and day, ever 
since, I have repented of my brief madness as 
only men can repent who have been wrecked 
and their whole lives spoiled by the treacherous 
smiles of a base woman,” 

Guy listened, dismayed and dejected by the 
bitter words. 

“Nothing—nothing whatever can rekindle the 
old affection?” 

He looked eagerly at the haughty, aristocratic 
face that held no trace of pity, or regret, or 
weakness, and a sigh of hopeless sadness came 
to his lips, as he felt his very heart sink at the 
complete failure he had met. 

“Nothing whatever could rekindle a flame 
that long since «vas extinguished, or that rather 
turned to a hatred so hot and fierce that a de- 
sire for revenge has Senne taken its place.” 

Their eyes met, in @ straightforward, steady 
glance, then Guy drew a A A gb 

“My errand has failed,” he said, gloomily. 
“ All can ask nowis, that, having listened to 
and rejected my request, you will keep it a sa- 
cred secret; I would not have Sydney know 1 
a oe for any consideration. 

orestan’s haughty lips curled. ; 

“She will not know unless you choose to’ in- 
form her, and if ever you do, you may tell herI 
would spurn her in contemptuous disdain even 
if she should ever kneel to me for pity and for- 
giveness. You may tell her, if you choose, that 
such asin as hers deserves and shall know no 
mercy or clemency from me. But I wish to 
know one thing from you, before you go—how 
do you know that she would wish a reconcilia- 
tion, if she did not send you to me? You speak 
as if you imagined she had some claim on 


He looked scrutinizingly at Guy. ; 

[know she has the claim upon you that ev- 
ery woman has. upon the man who had asked 
her to marry him.” 

“You are mistaken, most greatly. What- 
ever claims there may have been, I promptly 
relinquish them—and you may convey to her 
my free consent to marry whom and when she 
pleases.” . 

Guy reluctantly admitted to himself that he 
had bailed most wretchedly, and yet, he was 
loth to go. He longed to appeal to Mr. Flo- 
restan, by the knowledge he held of the true 
relationship ese eg ask gett him and Sydney, 
but he dare not. as there no other motive 
which he could invoke to move him? 

“How hard and merciless you are, Mr. Flo- 
restan,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Poor little Sydney! 
/hen she told me she bad ceased to love you, I 
cid not think she meant what she said, “But I 
cin understand now,” 
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Florestan’s eyes flashed. 

“She told you that, did she? Then, allow me 
to ask, what did you take the trouble to come 
to me for?” 

“Because I thought—I hoped—you would 
wish to win her again.” 

* And why did you think I would do that?” 

“Because you came home, I argued that you 
desired to be reconciled, that you loved her still, 
and had ¢ome to renew your suit.” 

Florestau laughed. 

“What a charming romance I have spoiled! | 
When I came to Dundee, I did not know Syd- 
ney Trevor was there—until I saw her the night 
betore last standing in the drawing-room with 
your arms around her, which small caress your 
betrothed wife probably has no knowledge of. 
I came home, however, to watch her, and find 
the task remarkably easy. Ihave come to pun- 
ish her, to make her life as full of wrecked hopes 
and bitter anguish as she has succeeded’ in 
making miné, I shall watch her, as a cat 
watches and waits for a mouse, for some hold 
upon her hy which I may torture and wring her 
ee a she wrung mine—when love turiied to 

ate. 

Guy walked toward the door—he had been 
standing, as had Florestan, during the entire 
interview. Those baleful words had made his 
very heart sink, and he knew that another word 
would be worse than useless. 

“T think you will find, Mr. Florestan, that 
you cannot afford to indulge in any such inhu- 
man feelings toward Sydney. She isnota lone, 
obscure girl, as when you wreaked your cause- 
less jeclousy upon her, but she has firm, devoted 
friends. Her grandfather, Mr. Sydney, who 
had sent me to take her to him as his heiress 
and darling, that day you and Sydney remem- 
ber so well, and myself, who have always. been 
her childish defender, are friencs whom you 
must strike down first, before a blow can fall 
upon her head, Good morning, sir.” 

He bowed, and went out, closing the door up- 
on Mr. Florestan, who stood and watched him 
down the avenue, and then, flung himself upon 
a chair, with passionate, anguished face, whose 
despair and pallid woe would have touched the 
heart of his worst pte 

“Tmustsee her, myself—I must see her again, 
myself unseen. God! God! lam yearning fora 
sight of her face as a man dying of thirst longs 
for a drop of water to cool his parched throat— 
her fair, deceitful face, hersweet, lying voice! I 
hate her—I live only to see her suffer as she has 
made me suffer, and yet—I am appalled and 
dismayed by the fierce, passionate longing for 
her that pervades my very soul! To hear her 
call my name, to feel her proud little head on 
my breast, to look into her dusky eyes, to kiss 
her again—it has been my one wish, my one 
firm desire from the day she left me by the 
riverside. My wife! My wife—my own Syd- 
ney—sweetest and falsest of women, most al- 
luring, most treacherous, I must see you in!” 

He sprung up from his chair and walked up 
and down, a half-hour or more, gradually calm- 
ing himself down, _ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE REVERSE OF THE SHIELD. 

Aut through the rest of that day, Erle Flor- 
estan was haunted by that burning desire to see 
Sydney again. He wasrestless and impatient 
of himself—now sifting awhile at his desk, then 
walking up and down, now trying to read, and 
not succeeding in interesting himself in the 
least, and at last, in sheer desperation, went out 
for a long, hard gallop on his fastest horse, from 
which he did not return until just in time for 
the elaborate dinner Mrs, Betts had prepared. 

Fayne, in irreproachable toilet, was present, 
Peace tate the evil spirit that had seem 
to drive Florestan whithersoever it would, all 
the day, loosened its possession of him as Fayne 
talked, and talked entertainingly and well. 

Gradually the conversation was brought 
around to the subject upon which both men de- 
sired to speak—Sydney Trevor. : 

‘“*T think it must have been Miss Trevor I saw 
ride by this afternoon,-with Mr. Otis. I sup- 
posed they were coming here, until they were 
so far past I knew they would not. Miss Trevor 
is a most beautiful girl, Mr. Florestan.” 

‘Most beautiful—yes,” Erlereplied. ‘*I won- 
der why she does not marry?” 

Fayne looked thoughtful, as he buttered a 
thin piece of bread. : 

“Tt is rather strange, as one would look at it 
who isnot acquainted with thefacts. Of course, 
knowing as I do, that Miss Trevor was once in- 
terested | in yourself—it ceases to be a matter of 
surprise. 

] Pee looked annoyed at the delicate com- 

ent, 

“Don’t ever condescend to absurd flattery, 
Vawn, I don’t relish it. So far as I am con- 
aio Miss Trevor is free t0 marry whom she 
will. 

“T have thought she rather likes to be mys- 
terious in her doings, judging from what my 
friend Fayne has told me. I remember a spe- 
cial case in point—when, without an bo ay 
tion or preliminary, Miss Trevor and ‘her maid 
and Mr. Sydney started off on a tour abroad | 
and remained a long while—a very long while.” 


Florestan listened, a little indifferently. 

“IT see nothing mystérious in that.” 

“Tn itself, perhaps not. But, strangely en- 
ough, no other tourists met them, or heard of 
them, while away. Several of . Sydney’s 
friends were in Europe at: the same time, but 
no one of them met the Hollywood party.” 

Fiorestan looked more intently at bim. 

“Well?” 

“Tt struck me as being rather out of the or- 
dinary, when I heard it, and of Miss Trevor’s 
agitation and confusion when some oné men- 
tioned it to her.” 

Florestan’s forehead knitted darkly. 

“*T presume Miss Trevor had her reasons,” he 
answered—somehow, with that passionate long- 
ing to look upon her face again, to hear her 
voice, Florestan could not endure to hear an- 
other speak lightly of her comings and goings, 
even though he himself might say most crush- 
ing things. 

‘ayne’s lips curled in a significant smile, that 
his heavy blonde beard concealed—he knew 
there was a sorer heart concealed beneath Erle 
Florestan’s haughty, implacable manner than 
its possessor would have cared to admit. 

‘*And ’m very greatly mistaken if I haven’t 
found the key to the mystery,” he said to him- 
self, in a fierce, exultantway. ‘‘I have studied 
itall out from first to last, and if I can’t put 
two and two together and make four of them 
then I’ve lost my wits, that’s all! I’ve my 
theory, and | think pretty little Sydney will be 
in my power before many days pass over her 
head! Blest if I don’t wish I was well out of 
this other blundering mess I have made—I’d 
make marriage with her the price of my si- 
lence.” 

But there was no trace of his fiendish exulta- 
tion in his impassive face, and the silence be- 
tween them was prolonged, each absorbed in 
his thoughts, until the wine and walnuts were 
brought. 

After dinner Fayne went out for an evening 
walk, while, after pacing restlessly up and 
down the veranda in the lovely starlight. 
Florestan suddenly arrived at a decision, and 
ordered his horse, utterly regardless of the 
look of respectful astonishment on the servant's 


face. 

“Tell Peter to bring Brown Bess around,” 
he ordered, ‘‘ Lightning is tired with his after- 
noon gallop.” 

But he was not tired—it seemed to him he 
would have ridden forever to have been able to 
erush down the misery and unrest he suffered, 
and when he was on Brown Bess’s back he was 
off like the wind—toward Holly wood. 

It was a short ride, at such a pace as hewent, 
but the mare’s beautiful chestnut flanks were 
foaming when he jumped off her, ata secluded 
little spot by the gate, and tied her, while be 
went up to the house, from the parlor windows 
of which, which were unshuttered, the brilliant 
light streamed out, wide and long into the dark- 
ness. 

He went closely up to the house, keeping in 
the shade of tall trees and spreading shrubbery, 
his heart throbbing hard, his eyes eager and 
wild in their keen, anxious glances, as he looked 
in upon the scene of elegance and luxury—as a 
soul, just outside the eternally-barred gates, 
rea look, at the Paradise forever lost to 

m 


Brilliant lights burned in the chandelier, and 
the magnificent furniture of gold and white was 
enhanced by the glow. Mirrors reflected the 
sumptuous adornings of the room, its draperies 
of rarest lace and satin, the priceless jets— 
everything that was rich and rare and splendid 
that unlimited means could buy. 

And—sitting directly beneath the chandelier, 
in a low white silk chair, against which her 
dusky head lay outlined, was Sydney—her 
glorious face in profile, her hands lying loosely 
clasped in her lap, her feet. on a scarlet velvet 
hassock, her house toilet of black silk lying in 
lustrous waves all about her. : 

Florestan’s heart seemed throbbing to suffo- 
cation as he leaned forward, and gazed and 

zed, and then, with a noiseless step, he left 

he window, and hastened around an angle of 
the mansion, and took up his post at another 
window before which Sydney was sitting—her 
full face as eet Mk sel as though he had 
been standing beside her. : 

She was gloriously lovely, and his storm 
eyeseeemed devouring her as’ she sat there, all 
unconscious of the espionage to which she was 
subjected. She bad been lovely before, in the 
days when he had held that proud, dusky head 
on his breast, and had seen the glad eyes smile 
their happiness in his, and the scarlet lips lift- 
ed to meet his in sweet, shy kisses; and it quick- 
ened all his pulses to think, as he looked at her, 
that she was his own, his wife, his very own. 
All his early love for her surged hot ani high, 
like some great tidal wave, over him, and if he 
had not been so well used to stern, strong dis- 
cipline of himself since those dreary days had 


come to him of late months, he wo have 
ielded to the overwhelming inclination to 
reak into her presence and claim her for his 


wife, and elasp her in his eager arms. 
But he conquered the passionate impulse, 
and grasped hard at the railing of the piazza, 


and drew his breath in labored gasps; in that 
one moment when love was almost stronger 
than himself. 

Sbe was so enchantingly lovely, it seemed to 
him. The months that had laid so heavily 
on him, making him sterner and more impla- 
cable, more bitter and reserved, had only been 
developing Sydney’s girlish loveliness. Her 
mouth had grown even softer and sweeter 
in its proud curves, her eyes were fuller of rare, 
deep shadows and fairer light. Her girlish 
figure was fuller, and teeming with grace—joys 
that had come to her, together with sorrows 
she had endured, had been the rare holy dis- 


| 


| 


| 


ciplines that had brought out to their highest, | 


her best characteristics, and Erle Florestan, 
standing looking at her as though he never 
could be satisfied with seein, realized that, of 
all women, she was still the only one who ever 
had or could command him. 

As he stood there, torturing his soul, feasting 
his eyes, one of the doors from the hall opened, 
and Guy Otis entered the parlor, his fair face 
lighting at sight of Sydney, as it always did. 

6 went directly up to, and drew a chair closely 
to hers, and began a conversation, entirely con- 


fined to his own personal affairs, and in which | 


| Since that day when I met him so briefly. 


Sydney was so deeply interested. While the | 
jealous watcher outside gazed with clenched | 


fists, and awfully darkened brows, conjuring | 


up, with bitter, suspicious imagination, words 
he supposed they were speaking. 
“Great God—to think I have not suffered 


enough but thet I must come to endure this! | 


Whata fool, whata madmanIam! Sho is the 
veriest flirt, the most alluring siren that ever 


| 


FOR 


have offended you in my overzealousness on 
your behali—because, Sydney, what I have to 
confess is, that I rode over to Dundee this 
morning, and saw Mr. Florestan.” 

Her voice was full of amazement and fear, 
and yet thrilling with the same well-remem- 
bered sweetness that stirred Florestan’s heart 
now, the first time he had heard it in so many, 
many months, as in the old days when he 
thought his thrall the sweetest that ever took 
man captive. 

“Oh, Guy! You do not mean you really 
have been to see—him?” 

“Yes,” Guy answered, gravely, ‘‘and I was 
astonished at the remarkable change in the a 
Syd- 
ney, he has suffered as much as you have suf- 
fered, but ina far different way. He is hasty 
and hot-tempered, fierce and vindictive, the vic- 
tim of his own passions. And yet, for all, Syd- 
ney, I could see.and understand just why such 
a man could make a woman lke you love 
him.’ 

Florestan had-not been able to catch so much 
as a syllable of what Guy had said, as they had 
been walking further and further away. Only 
that response of Sydney’s had reached him, 
but he pe_red after them with every sense keen- 
ly alert. 

‘* He is not all cruel and merciless, of course,” 
Sydney answered, bitterly. ‘There is no one 
but has their commendable qualities; but to 
think you went to him! Guy, you did not be- 
tray me?” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and looked im- 
ploringly in his face, just as they passed a win- 


smiled men to their destruction! And I wor- dow from which a bright light streamed out. 


ship the ground shespurns with her dainty feet! 
Do I worship her—or—is it—hate? Heaven! 
Which is it? There is so little difference—there 
is no difference—love is but the reverse of the 
shield—hate is the other side,” 

He still stood there, with white face, and 
burning eyes that would have appalled Sydney 
had she seen thei, but there was no probability 
of any discovery by her of that haggard, pas- 
sionate face just outside the window-pane and 
lace drapery. He waited, a long, endless while, 
it seemed, during which Guy was discussing 
Edda with Sydney, and then, Mr. Florestan 
saw the interview come to an end, and Sydney 
leave the room—graceful as a queen in her 
mien, and then he stepped off the piazza and 
back into the shadow again, with thesame over- 
whelming feeling of passionate longing to speak 
to her, hear her voice, that had so nearly con- 
quered him before, 

““T would give my life to take her in my arms 
again—only just once more—as I used to do in 
those days when I thought the world would be 
well lost for love of her. Iwould like to lookin 
her dark eyes, and kiss her luscious mouth—just 
once—and then, to pile my condemnation upon 
her, tell her how I propose to watch her, and 
punish her as she has punished me!—” 

He took a step or so forward, in vehement de- 
termination, then, hesitated as if torn by some 
contrary influence, for a second, and then, 
started rapidly toward the front entrance of the 


house, 
“*T must see her—I willsee her! She shall—” 


\, He was almost opposite tiie curving sweep 


that led to the marble steps of the piazza, when 
the front doors suddenly opened, and Sydney 
a out upon the marble piazza, a scarlet 
zephyr shaw] thrown lightly over her head and 
folded over her shoulders, She came to the 
head of the steps, and Florestan stepped back 
into the deeper shadow, but he could see plainly 
the lovely, starry eyes, and flushed face and 
slender figure as she stood there. 

“T wonder what she wants? Can it be pos- 
sible she has adjourned the interview from the 
parlor, where there might be chance listeners, 
to this place? Ah, there is an eavesdropper 
here she little imagines! 

As if his jealous imagination had been pro- 
phetic, the door swung open again, and Guy 
stepped out into the cool, starlit night, and up 
to Sydney’s side. 

“May f join you, Sydney?” he asked, plea- 
santly, and as she took bis arm, Florestan’s 
breath came in a hissing fae and he leaned 
eagerly forward, a furious, baleful gleam in his 
pe bry teh sense acutely alert. 

“So at last I shall learn what my wife has to 
say to her lover,” he said, fiercely, to himself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MET AGAIN. 

As Sydney took the arm Guy offered, and 
the two began to promenade slowly back and 
forth, fa smothered, hissing noise escaped Flores- 
tan’s lips. 

‘He is her lover, say he what he will. His 
engagement that he prated of to me is but a 
blind—but it cannot foolme. Does she love him 
as well as ever?” 

His passionate glare followed them as they 
walked along, so entirely unconscious of his 
proximity. . ’ 

“There is something I wanted especially to 
tell you, Sydney—that is the reason I joined 

ou 
inde what I had to say. 


ere, where I was sure no one could over- 
with an acknowledgment that perhaps I may 


I will have to begin 


Florestan ground his teeth in rage at the 
sight. 

te Sydney! Do you doubt me, my pledged 
word to you? 1 tried to fulfill the part of a 
peaccmaker between you—I did my best to 
prove to him that bis suspicions were as unjust 
and unfounded as cruel, but I failed, most mis- 
erably. 
his pride as you in yours. 
ly and strangely desolate, as is your life, Syd- 
ney, aithough lie is restless and. miserable, he 
laughed my asseverations to scorn, and, in his 
chilling, sneering way, gave the courteous lie to 


the fact that I told him of my love for Edda— | 


my poor little Edda!” 
The first part of Guy’s remark only had 


reached the listener’s sharpened ears, for Guy | 


and Sydney had turned again, bringing their 
backs toward him. 

“You did not humiliate me before him—you 
could not. do that?” 

‘You know I would not, Sydney. [told him, 
at the very outset, I had come entirely upon 
my own responsibility, and that you knew 
nothing, whatever, of my coming. I assure 


you I did not say a word that compromised | 


your pene or delicacy. I was carefully, con- 
tinually, on my guard.” 

“You might have known what the result of 
your mission would be,” she said, sadly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Florestan has a nature in which unreasoning 
jealousy and merciless fierceness overshadow 
all thatis good and lovable. I thank you for 

our courage, your well-meant kindness in 
raving his presence on my behalf. You meant 
so well, Guy.” 

‘‘And failed so wretchedly,” he said, grave- 
ly. ‘*Sydney, £ am convinced that your 
instincts which lead you to avoid him are cor- 
rect ones, whose impulses you should follow. I 
am afraid, Sydney, that through this savage 
fonlonsy of his he has come to hate you—that 
his return to Dundee has for its object your dis- 
may and annoyance. If he knew your secret, 
Sydney, I am sure he would not hesitate a min- 
ute to wrench your little one from you, and 
break your heart in purely malicious delight, 
His nature is so warped and spoiled by the un- 
checked ravages of his temper.” A 

As Guy stopped speaking they halted in their 
promenade—and, as if some cruel Fury had or- 
dered it, just where every word either of them 
should speak would reach Florestan distinctly. 
He had failed to catch any rhinig.of what Guy 
had said, but Sydney’s passionate response, in 
tones as clear as a silver flute, although lowand 
abortty bicter, reached him like a touch of icy 
stee 


‘‘Never mention him to me again, Guy! I 
hate the very sound of Erle Florestan’s name. 
I fear him, I dread him with a terror I cannot 
control. He has spoiled all my life, he has wreck- 
ed all my hopes. IwishI had neverseen him, I 
wish I had never heard of him, I pray I may 
never look upon his face again! hate him, 
with all my heart!” ’ 

And Florestan heard the passionate words. 
saw the pale, vehement face, full of scorn an 
wrath and distress, and it seemed to him that 
his breath was forever leaving bim, so violent- 
ly did his mutinous fury and murderous jealousy 
ragein him, He glanced at her with wildly- 
beating heart as they moved away again to the 
further end of the portico. . 

“My ae little girl,” Guy said, tenderly- 
‘When I was in the midst of my first over. 
whelming agony it was you who brought me 
my only comfort—it is you who cheer and en- 
courage me every day when my aching heart 


He is as strongly intrenched behind | 
Although he is lone- | 


HONOR’S SAKE. 
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seems ready to sink beneath its load—and I can 
find no word of comfort for you in your dis- 
tress. What can I say, what can [ do, Sydney, 
to help you? I would give my right arm for 
you—to see you the happy, bonny girl I saw 
that fateful day by the river.” 

His low-spoken words, caressing as a mother’s 
to her grieving child, touched her harassed soul, 
and, as a sister might have done, she drooped 
her dusky head to his shoulder. 

“Guy! Guy! tell me to remember it is al- 
ways darkest just before the dawn!” 

er beseeching little whisper was touchingly 
pathetic, and Guy drew her slender figure near- 
er him with his arm, and soothingly caressed 
her forehead lying against his shoulder. 

* And don’t let either of us forget that every 
cloud has its silver lining, dear. J am trying to 
believe, hard though it is to the crushed Lnieail 
heart, that all this through which you and I are 
called to pass is His loving discipline that will 
some day—perhaps not here, Sydney, but cer- 
tainly up yonder—be satisfactorily made known 
tous, ‘ All things ’—all things, Sydney—‘ work 
together for good for those who are His,’” 

And while the low, solemn words were spo- 
ken, so supremely at variance with the demon 
spirit of fury raging in Florestan’s soul, he step- 
ped out from his concealment, unable to bear 
the sight he so awfully misconstrued, 

“Curses on them—ten thousand curses on 
them,” he said, between his set teeth, as, unseen 
by them, he approached them, to hear Guy's 
tender voice again. 

“T will never again attempt a reconciliation 
between youand F'lorestan, Sydney. Iam con- 
vinced you never should meet again; and yet, 
as in all human probability he will visit at Hol- 
lywood, 1 cannot see how it is to be avoided. 
Unless you should go away for a while, un- 
til—” 

Her impulsive answer broke vehemently into 
his suggestion, and they started off on their 
restless pace toward the further end of the pi- 
aZza. 

“He shall not drive me from my home, Guy! 
He shall not make me as homeless and frien4d- 
less as he once did. And do you think, for one 
moment, I would consent to be separated from 
my baby? She is scarcely safe as it is, with my 
sleepless vigilance; and if I were to leave Holly- 
wood, I could not have her, too. No, he shall 
not separate me from home, dear old grandfa- 
ther, my little one, and you, Guy.” 

Her face was pale and resolute, ‘despite its 
agitation, and as she lifted it, Florestan felt a 
sudden devilish desire to mutilate its sweet 
beauty, and he took another step forward, only 
to pause again, to greedily listen to Guy’s 
words. 

“Tf you will not go, then you must nerve 

yourself to seeing him, Sydney.” 

“T will, then,” she answered, resolutely. 

“You will have to be brave and self-reliant 
and fearless. He is not the man who won your 
love, Sydney.” 

A bitter smile swept over her face as she re- 
membered their parting interview; and she 
paused where they stood, the murmur of he 
voice, but not her words, reaching Florestan. 

‘He could not be worse than I know him to 
be, Guy. I believe him capable of anything, 
but you know for my baby’s sake I will dare 
and do anything—even to defying him. Guy,” 
and her voice suddenly grew anxious and wist- 
ful, ‘‘T have never told you that it is barely 

ssible that your worst enemy, Howard 

fayne, may possibly surmise that there is a 
mystery about all this. He saw meat the cot- 
tage the day baby and Mrs, Lacy came, and he 
spoke and acted as if there was something re- 
markable in my holding a child in my arms. - 
Do you think he was suspicious—vaguely sus- 
picious—or was it only my fancy?” 

Atsound of Fayne’s name Guy’s face dark- 
ened terribly, but he controlled bimself well. 

‘Tt is well to be on one’s guard where such ser- 
pents infest,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘In all prob- 
ability, your sensitive fears made you think he 
bad come upon your secret. There certain} 
was nothing strange in your being at Forest 
Cottage with a little child in your arms,” 

‘But you remember how strangely he acted 
when we returned from abroad? He insinuated 
such appallingly correct_reasons for our not 
meeting any tourists. You remember how 
grandfather silenced him?” 

“T remember. He is capable of anything, 
Sydney, although I fail to appreciate how the 
mastery of your secret could benefit him. You 
will never cross his path again—and yet, for 
discretion’s sake, consider bim your enemy, 
and stand on your guard. But don’t borrow 
trouble, Sydney. Surely there is enough with- 
out doing that,” 

Sydney sighed wearily. 

“Tt is all trouble, Guy, wherever I turn. [ 
am full of horror and fear. Oh, if Erle Flores- 
tan would only go away from Dundee and 
leave us in peace!” 

She sobbed pitifully, and leaned her head in 

thetic dejection against his arm, He drooped 

is head nearer her, begging her in gentle, pa~ 
tient tones not to despair. 

“Be hopeful, Sydney, my poor little girl,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘Think of baby Theo—let the 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE. 


thought that the safety of that lovely little life 
depends upon your courage and self-reliance, 
Sydnéy.” , 

"and jnst as he put his arm about her waist, 
and touched his lips to her forehead—just as 
they had stood together one other aceursed 
day—Mb. Florestan walked swiftly up to them, 
his eyes blazing with fury appalling to behold, 
his face white as the sheeted dead. 

But his manner, ominous in its icy calmness, 
as he bowed with sneering mockery; his voice 
vibrating with a quiet hush like that that pre- 
cedes the bursting of a devastating, ruin-spread- 
ing tornado, 

“Well met a 
I dare say. 
madam?” 


in, and quite to your surprise, 
What have-you to say to me, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ON THE TRACK. 

Tur same time that witnessed the scene en- 
acting in the starlight at Hollywood, where one 
of Sydney’s deadly enemies was at her heels, 
saw Howard Fayne, another enemy, on his way 
for a solitary walk—not because he liked soli- 
tude, but because he was burning with feverish 
curiosity to unravel the tangled threads of 
mystery that surrounded'the young heiress of 
Holly wood. 

“When she came back from her long absence, 
my suspicions were aroused by her reticence 
and one or two facts I had ‘previously learned 
from acquaintances alsoabroad. Theafternoon 
when I saw her standing on the piazza of that 
stone cottage on the river road, with a young 
child in her arms, there was a sudden look of 
something in her cold, proud face that—well— 
there is a mystery, and Pll fathom it, and name 
my own price for my knowledge. T’ll begin 
my observations where I left off, at the cottage.” 

He walked promptly along, swinging his 
cane, smoking his: cigar as nonchalantly as 
though the most subtle of designing schemes 
was not heating in his brain. 

Atthe beginning of the light fence that in- 
closed the Forest Cottage property, he slacken- 
ed his steps, proceeding thoughtfully and eager- 
ly, peering keenly at the little house looming 
darkly through the night, Not a window was 
open, not a sight or sound of life was apparent 
to him as he walked silently up to the front 
gate, where he had stood when Sydney had held 
her little one in her arms that day when her in- 
stincts told her there was a fate in Howard 
Fayne’s smiling surveillance of her. He stood 
there, invisible to any chance opr Pie hi by the 
huge-trunked tree against which he leaned, 
while he looked, long and patiently, at the si- 
lent, desolate-looking house. His curiosity grew 
stronger and stronger upon him, until it was 
unbearable, and with guarded, noiseless tread, 
he went through the gate, and up on the piazza, 
listening as if his life depended upon hearing 
something. : 

But all within was still as death, so far as his 
hearing any sound was concerned. He bent his 
ear closely to the shuttered window, but he was 
not rewarded as he evidently hoped and ex- 
pected. Then, with the samé silent, cautious 
steps, he went the round of the house, listening 
at each closed window, with like result—until, 
as he turned the last angle of the house, he was 
rewarded by seeing a faint line of light stream- 
ing narrowly between a crack in the shutters. 
Asmile of exultation swept over his face, and 
he cautiously peered into the room, which was 
dimly lighted, but to him, in the darkness out- 
side, it looked quite an illumination. 

He looked eagerly around—not knowing what 
he really expected to see, yet feeling assured 
with the fiendish instinct that is stronger than 
reason to perverted natures, that the clew to 
the mystery he believed existed would be found, 
somehow, here. 

“Byidently this shutter has been left open 
by accident,” he thought, ‘‘since every other 
one is so securely fastened. People in the coun- 
try hereabouts are not so particular about clos- 
ing the house so early in the evening—but Miss 
Trevor’s friend thinks it best todoso, I won- 
der why?” 

He carefully widened the distance between 
the shutters'so that, unseen from within, he 
commanded a full view of the room—tittle 
Thoo’s cosey and quiet nursery, furnished in a 
style of elegant luxury and daintiness not at all 
in keeping with the unpretentiousness of the cot- 
e—not at all as would be expected for the 
d of the occupant of the cottage. “ 

He looked around, sharply, not a detail es- 
caping his keen gaze, from the dainty dress 
lying on a little white fluffy mat on the floor, 
the gold-lined silver drinking-cup on the chair 
beside it, a costly coral-and-bells, just where 
baby hands had left it. 

His inquisitive glances changed to one of 
deeper meaning, and an incredulous look came 
into his face, that in turn changed to one of 
slow, exultant or able 

-“T begin to understand,” he said to himself, 
with his eyes gleaming. “It was a suspicion 
too vaguely improbable to entertain, at first, 
but_given the prolonged absence, the accident- 
al tableau on the piazza that day, the discovery 
of the very inappropriate surroundings of the 
young child who lives here, the problem begins 


ta, 
chi 


to be capable of solution! Isee dimly my path 
to my desired ends, I foresee my way to an in- 
come of hush-money, if I demand no higher 
price. 

He closed the aperture and stole silently 


| away, and walked a short distance down the 


road. 

“T will never be off guard! I will be a sleuth- 
hound, eternally on her track, until I have mas- 
tered her. I shall succeed—I usually do,” and 
he smiled, triumphantly. “I think I hold my 


haughty lady’s honor as well as safety in these | 


hands of mine, and if between my knowledge 
and my opportunities of fanning the flames of 
Florestan’s jealousy I do not lead this Sydney a 
dog’s life it will be because she has not con- 
tinually made me feel how supremely she 
abominated me.” 

His heart was beating high with wicked tri- 
umph, and he turned about, and stood looking 
at the house—to suddenly start off toward it 
again, urged by an impulsive determination 
that had just occurred to him. 

He went unhesitatingly in and up on the 
piazza, and knocked at the front door. 

A young girl of fourteen or fifteen answered 
his modest rap. 

‘‘T wish to see Miss Trevor, if you please.” 

The girl looked confused and elashedly and he 
instantly saw it. 

“Miss Trevor does not live here, sir,” she an- 
swered, after a second. 

““T know that. She lives at Holly wood, but I 
was told I would find her here. Sheisa relative 
of mine, and I have come a long distance to see 
her, and shall be disappointed if I fail.” 

The girl made no answer, beyond gently 
closing the door more nearly shut. 

‘Could you tell me where—” 

His question was cut short by the entrance 
into the hall of Mrs. Lacy whom he instantly 
recognized, but to whom he, of course, was an 
apparent stranger. 

“You may go in,” she said, gently, to the girl, 
then stepped to the door. 

“T beg a thousand pardons for troubling 
you,” he said, regretfully, ‘‘ but I certainly ex- 
pected to find Miss Trevor here.” 

Mrs. Lacy looked sharply at him. 

’There.is no reason why you should expect 
to find the lady you speak of here. This is my 
house; my name is Lacy.” 

Fayne bowed. 

“So I have been informed—a sister of the 
lady who is housekeeper at Hollywood. Tam 
greatly disappointed at missing Miss Trevor, 
but, as I_ must leave this vicinity to-morrow, I 
suppose I shall have to bear it. Could I see the 
child, Mrs. Lacy?” 

The unexpected question was startlingly ap- 
palling, and it took almost more presencé of 
mind than Mrs. Lacy could command, coming 
so awfully sudden as it did, to preserve her or- 
dinary manner. 

“The child! What child? she asked, in-a 
cold, eo apt tone—but the momentary look 
that had flashed over her face, the sharp re- 
straint in her voice were like the pages of an 
open book to him, versed so well in his diaboli- 
cal arts. 

Tn turn he assumed an equally astonished air. 

‘What child? Why, the child in the house, 
madam.” 

‘“‘The only child in this house is my grand- 
daughter, in whom you have no possible inter 
est, sir. The evening is chilly; you will excuse 
me if I close this interview and the door.” 

She bowed courteously, and he returned it as 


pleasantly. 

“I think I have been misinformed. Pray par- 
don me, madam, Good-night.” 

He went down into the road with an exult- 
ant, speculative look upon his face. 

as ve learned what I want to learn—Syd- 
ney Trevor’s name is a power in that house. 
My boldest imagination, my wildest suspicions 
are in a fair way of being verified. I have only 
to write a letter of inquiry to the leading von 
sicians in the towns where I know Mr. Sydne 
and Miss Trevor visited, and upon the answer 
think I shall receive from one of them, I will 
base my future operations. I will at once order 
directories, and institute my questions.” 

He kept on direct for Dundee, his thoughts 
full of ¢ruel maliciousness. 

“*That Florestan was head-and ears in love 
with her is an undoubted fact—and, although 
he thinks he hates her now, he worships her as 
madly as ever, and is sufficiently jealous of that 
Dlackguard Otis—”" 

His thoughts suddenly took a marvelous 
change, 

_, ‘Jupiter Ammon! What a glorious revenge 
it would be to be able to inform my haughty inaly 
Edda of the intimacy between Miss Trevor and 
her cotsin—the sans-peur-et-sans-reproche lover 
I defrauded her of! Of course; Sydney throws 
Florestan over for Otis, and Otis, in turn, as 
we men do, tired of his fair cousin when he 
saw my charming Edda! A combination of 
ee romance I appreciate most immense- 


He had reached Dundee by this time, and the 
hall porter admitted him to the cheerfully- 
lighted library, which was, of course, unoccu- 
pied, Mr. Florestan not having returned. Fayne 


sat down in a cushioned easy-chair looking 
about him with an appreciative air. 

‘* & fine place for a:‘man to. own,” he thought, 
“and Florestan is a fool not to enjoy it hugely. 
But, I’m thinking he’ll enjoy it even less, after 
this. It shall be my task to inflame his jealousy 
—ah, it is just enough—against Guy Otis. I 
will widen the breach between him and the girl 
he loves and hates, and trade on her fear to se- 
cure a era income, She can afford, and 
she shall do it, unless I decide later upon some 
other arrangement. My fortune-star seems to 
be rising, at last.” 

He remained awhile:in the library, then went 
to his own room where he wrote several letters 
to the foreign towns, at which Sydney Trevor 
had stopped, for complete lists of leading phy- 
sicians. 

“Tn less than three weeks I will receive my 
answers. I will then write my letters of in- 
quiry, requesting a cablégram answer, if in the 
affirmative. Five weeks will doitall. In five 
weeks I will bearmed with my proofs, and then, 
fair Sydney—!” : 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WOMAN HE SCORNED. 


As Florestan suddenly appeared before the 
wife he had so cruelly wronged, his handsome, 
scornful face confronting her, his eyes blazing 
with wrath piercing into her own, his sarcastic 
voice ringing out, low and intense, Sydney gave 
a little ery of astonishment and alarm, and in- 
stinctively tightened her hold on Guy’s arm. 

It certainly was a supreme moment. For 
months and months they had not looked upon 
each other’s face, nor heard each other's voice, 
and now, to meet in this strangely fateful way 
was sufficient to startle and terrify Sydney, 
fearing him, dreading his power, knowing the 
secret she so resolutely guarded from him. 

And to meet thus! Just as they had parted, 
that bitter day, in the sweet June sunsbine, 
with jealous rage and haughty pride erectin 
their impassable barriers between them. ‘And 
now, in the chilly starlight of a late October 
night, when the birds and the flowers and the 
reveling warmth were all gone, they met again 
—raging jealousy, proud disdain rearing higher 
than ever between them. 

And Guy Otis, as then, Sydney’s friend and 
champion and protector, Florestan’s hated ene- 
my and rival—to his own heated imagination. 

Sydney clung affrightedly to Guy’s arm, in 
that one moment of silent discomfiture, her 
heart throbbing madly as she thought of her 
baby—her one fear, her one happiness. 

Florestan bowed, a cold smile on his hand- 
some, bitterly stern mouth. 

‘*Silence means self-accusation, I presume. 
Or—have I been so very unfortunate as to in- 
terrupt a lovers’ téte-d-téte?” 

For all the smile on his mouth, there was in- 
creasing wrath in every syllable he spoke. 

Guy lifted his head and returned his look, 
measure for measure, and then spoke to Sydney. 

‘Shall I take you into the house, Sydney? 
Would you like me tocall your grandfather? I 
— you intend a scene this lady should not 

permitted to endure unprotected, sir,” and 
he turned with chilling courtesy to Florestan 


again. 

“Don’t trouble either yourself or the lady’s 
grandfather, I beg. Isuppose the lady is quite 
competent to protect her: ¢ 

The sneer in his voice was cutting to the very 
quick, and it dissipated every vestige of appre- 
hension Sydney had felt.. With a thrill of an- 

er, she turned haughtily toward him, her love- 
ly face pale, imperious, her head crested like a 
young queen’s, her, dark ‘eyes glowing like 
amps—a face, a head, a form to Sewiteh any 
man. : 
‘“What do you wish with me, sir? I have a 
minute yet to spare before I return indoors.” 

Her tone, sweet as bells, yet cold as sparkling 
ice, was even as aggressive as his own, and Mr. 
Florestan stared at her in honest surprise, for 
he certainly expected to find her t oysame gen- 
tle, yielding spirit she had been in those 
days, or, at most, overawed and subdued by his 
assumption of authority—the same pleading, 
appalled young girl who bad prayed to him for 
merey and justice that day by the river-bank. 
He had not ray this change in her, that 
was as marvelous as the change in her sur- 
roundings. He had thought of her, as a thor- 
ough coquette who would use all her arts and 
wigeohe had called her sweet, winning charms 
by those hard names all these months of separa- 
tion—he thought she would renew them upon 
him, in_her desire to win back her wealth 
lover. He had fully expected to find his self- 
im task of revenging himself upon her, for 
all bis months of misery, no difficult one, but— 
here was no such girl as he had abused at their 
last meeting, a shrinking, trembling girl, ap- 
ing by every motive she knew to her love 


‘or 

He gazed at her in absolute amazement for a 
moment, his anger increasing in proportion as 
her cold, imperious eyes, her perfectly indif- 
ferent manner, her authoritative voice, sur- 
prised him, and when he saw that she did not 
shrink or tremble, that not a suspicion of falter- 


ing wasin her steady, haughty stare, he grew 
even more unreasonably angry and bitter. 

“‘Isit possible! Z'his the wife whom I have | 
not seen—” 

Sydney interrupted his incredulous words. 

“It is not the same,” she said, with an im- | 
petuousness in her chilling tones that made | 
them unspeakably effective. ‘The girl whom | 
you pretended to love, the young wife whom 
you so wickedly abused and cruelly insulted, 
whose tears and prayers you derided, but who 
would have forgiven you all, because she loved | 
you above all, is not the woman you speak to 
now. She was a homeless, friendless creatures | 
and you were her all, until, her love and trust 
died, that day of your atrocious villainy. No 
—lam not thesame. Iam the acknowledged 
heiress of one of the richest men in the coun- 
try. Ihave powerful protectors and influential 
friends. I owe no allegiance to you. I ac- 
knowledge no claim of —— upon me, And 
now, Mr. Florestan, whatisit you have to say | 
to me?” 

He had listened, almost amazed into bewilder- 
ment at her speech. Ho stared at her, but did | 
not answer her lordly question, 

Truly, she was not the same. She was some | 
magnificent young lioness, and he had thought 
to have trapped a soft-eyed gazelle. 

‘* What do you wish with me?” she repeated, | 
with a slight upward lift of her eyebrows. | 
“Whatever it may be, be so kind as not to 
Ma me much longer. The evening is chil- 

y. 

She drew her scarlet shaw] over her haughty | 
little head, and stood looking steadily at him, 
not a blench in her dark eyes, not a sign of re- 
treat in her attitude. | 

‘* You are disposed to be exasperating, I per- | 
ceive,” he said, and she saw his eyes begin to 

low with the feelings he had been restraining. | 
‘You will allow me to be the judge of how long 
T shall detain you in the air that is no more 
chilly now than during your charting prom- 
enade en téte-d-téte. Sir, will you have the 
delicacy to release this lady from your em- | 
brace?’ 

Otis looked encouragingly at Sydney as he 
withdrew his arm from her waist. 

““And now, continue your delicacy by re- 
lieving us of your preserice. Lhave something | 
to say to this lady.’ 

‘“‘Guy will remain where he is,” Sydney said, 
with irritating coolness. ‘‘He possesses my 
entire confidence, and you have nothing to say | 
to me that he may not hear. He understands 
the deplorable relations existing between you | 
and myselt.” 

Florestan looked threateningly at him. 

“Very well—knowing as you do that I have 
the honor of calling this lady my wife, your 
sense of nicety will demand your retiring from 
the scene.” 

“Mr. Florestan is right, Sydney. I will | 
leave you, but will remain within sound of 
your voice, if you call me,” Guy said, after a 
second’s reflect on, and Sydney consented. He 
walked away, and Florestan instantly con- 
fronted her, his eyes: blazing; his voice low and 
intense. | 

rer So begin, madam, is that fellow your lover 
still? 

A perfect:blaze of wrath paled Sydney’s face, 
but she kept herself well under control. 

“I propose to answer no such abusive ques- 
‘tion. sir. Do notdare to renew your insults.” 

**Indeed! You evade the question most neat- 
ly—it fitted most admirably, Isee. Idare say 
you will not refuse to admit he is your very 
dear friend, your best friend, your. brother, 
your—well, almost any term of relationship is 
convenient.” 

She answered his sneering look steadily. 

‘He certainly is my best, dearest friend, the 
truest any woman ever had, brave, honorable, 
unselfish, a thorough gentleman in the broadest 
meaning of that word.” 

‘Notwithstanding all which, he would like 
to hoodwink me into believing some yarn he 
spun for my benefit about his being in love with 
some other woman! See bere—in as few words 
as possible, 1 want to tell you just this—that 

you may as wel) surrender first as last, because 
‘i. know Otis is your lover, and because I have 
come home to pub a.stop to your shameless—” 

‘Phat will do!” she exclaimed, in a tone that 
checked his passionate words. ‘‘ You shall 
not insult me further. Iam your wife, legally, 
and itis my wretched misfortune to daily de- 
plor2 the fact, lam entitled to use your name, 
but if isan accursed one to me, and I would not 
sully my ears by hearing myself called by it. 
Yet, | shall not endure your abusive outburst 
of temper, your intolerant atrocity of accusa- 
sations. You must leave me in peace, or I 
leave vou, Mr. Florestan. You can go your 
way—I mine. Without you 1 am bappy—all | 
but the blot that remains of our mistaken sum- | 
You have nothing to do with me, 


mer-time. 

whatever.” 
‘But, by the Heaven above us, I shall have 

something to do with you, madam! I propose 


to make it the business of my life to watch you | 
and prevent you from further tarnishing | 
the uame 1 bestowed upon you. Doubtless , 
you would rejoice to be divorced so that you ' 


| not be divorced from me. 


FOR HONOR’S SAKE. 


might marry your—‘cousin’—but, you will 
Thave no intention 
of enduring the shame and the seandal of such 
a proceeding. You shall wear your fetters, and 
wear them according to my idea, too.” 

He had stepped closely to her, towering above 
her in his kingly hight and bearing, and Syd- 
ney’s haughty eyes looked undismayed up in his. 


| “You will do as you please, as far as your | 
own actions are concerned,” she returned, with 


a little mocking curl of her red lips—‘‘and I 
shall reserve the same privilege.” 

‘No, you will not—understand that at once. 
You have no privilege, whatever. 
wife, and, as such, you shall render account to 
me for every action. You may as well resign 
yourself to the destiny in store for you, al- 
though I would not, forall the wealth and glory 
the entire world>could offer me, acknowledge 
you as my wife, still, I shaJl compel you to con- 
duct yourself as though you were acknowl- 
edged. Up to a certain pointI care nothing, 


you are responsible to me, and £ command you 
to at once cease your intimacy with your ‘cou- 
sin. 

Sydney smiled—a cool, irritating smile, that 
exasperated him. 

‘‘T refuse, emphatically, to accede to sucha 
demand. Hollywood is my covsin’s home, as 
well as mine, and our future intimacy will be as 
the past.” 

There was no surrender in her prompt, reso- 
lute answer. 

“Very well, madam. In thatcase I shall take 
the matter in my own hands, and institute a 
ceaseless personal watch over your actions. I 


| shall install myself as a frequent visitor at Hol- 


You are my | 


| has beenaway from 


| whatever, for your affairs, but, beyond that— | 


ly wood, and shall guard you and save you from | 
| ed past, with a cold, courteous salutation she 


yourself. I have come home for this purpose, 
and I think you believe me when I swear to 
you Lam able to carry it out.” 

He looked menacingly down in her eyes, that 
flashed back their dusky gleams at him. 

“*T know you are capable of all that is wicked 


and unjust and outrageous,” she said, sarcastic- | 
ally. 


“You have only yourself to thank, if I am | 
| his child! . 


what you say,” he retorted, bitterly. ‘I have 
had my whole life laid waste and desolate by 
your deceiving, crafty arts, by your accursed 
beauty and your luring, devilish charms, and, 


as I, in my deepest nature have suffered, so | 


shall your shallow, fickle soul be harassed and 
defrauded. You understand me at last? After 
this, we meet under ordinary circumstances, 
and I demand and will give the common civili- 


ties of life—further than that we are strangers | 


—enemies, if you prefer.” 

He left her abruptly, and went toward Dun- 
dee, passion and despair raging like twin tem- 
pests in his breast. 

“She is my wife—my wife, voung, lovely, 
spirited, a fair creature for any man to worship 
with all his nature! And she 
fies me, while I—the sound of her voice thrilled 
mé, the sight of her glorious beauty fired every 
pulse! 
to me! Even now—l would poreve her, I be- 
lieve! Or—would I kill them both at my feet?” 

He strode along, the bitterness of a great de- 
spair upon him like a fever. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 
Tur morning after the interview between 
Sydney and her husband was bright and breezy, 


and with the glad sunshine there had come re- | 


newed courage and determination to her. She 
had told Mr. Sydney the purport of the con- 
versation between them, and had received his 
sympathy and encouragement and assurance 
that, no matter how frequently Mr. Fiorestan 
came to Hollywood, he would see that she was 
not in the least annoyed. 

“T shall tell him squarely, Sydney, upon the 
first occasion that offers, just how 
state of affairs between youana him. The rest 
of our secret we will guard all the more jeal- 
ously,” 


Early on that bright morning she bad driven | 


down tothe Forest Cottage, and then lurs. Lacy 
had told her of the stranger who had inquired 
for her so solicitously the night before. 

“T have no living relative, and no friend who 
would come here and ask for me, Oh, Mrs. 
Lacy, it isan enemy—it is some one who has 
discovered my secret, and means to betray it!” 

Aer face was pale and anxious, and Mrs. 
Lacy pitied her with all her heart as she looked 
at her, wondering how she could conscientious- 
ly comfort her when so full of vaguely suspi- 
cious fear herself. 


She had scarcely slept at all for'speculating | 
upon the peculiar occurrence, and, alter much | ) Tf 
| to his grave under the bright drifting autumn 


deliberation, had concluded that, as Sydney her- 

self suggested, there was a secret_ enemy in the 
camp. But who that enemy could be, she was 

Lae to form only the very slightest concep- 
ion. 


ates me—she de- | 


regard the ; 


| 


face, in his manner, and you said to me thatif 
ever harm came to you, if would be through 
him?” 


“T remember itall, perfectly. But, Mr. Fayne 
olly wood some little time, 
Mrs. Lacy—ever since the unfortunate mar- 
riage. Do you think—it was not he, surely?” 

er dark eyes were wistiul and perplexed, 
and around the sweet mouth was coming the 
look of dismay and troubled woe that was there 
too much in these latter days. 

“Tt certainly was not Mr. Fayne, for I re- 
member him as dark and tall and slender. This 
was a stouter, shorter man, with fair hair and 
beard, and he wore glasses.” ; 

“Stouter, shorter,”—yes, Redmond Vawn’s 
disguise certainly made him appear both short- 
er and stouter, and; think as desperately as she 
might, Sydpey could not recall such a person. 

“JT feel as if 1 were continually treading on 
the edge of a volcano,” she said, wearily, as she 
took her sleeping child in her arms, her tears 
dropping a on the bright little head, and 
held her closely to her mother-heart. ‘‘Oh, 
Mrs. Lacy, be careful, oh, be careful of her—if 


| her father should know—it would kill me, Be 
' doubly particular to display the signal-light that 


means safety and health, and don’t lave un- 
done the slightest thing for her care and seclu- 
sion. 

Sydney made only a brief visit, and then 
drove herself back in her little phaéton, busy 
with her thoughts that were strangely sad and 
dark for such a bright young creature as she 
looked. 

Opposite the grand entrance to Dundee, she 
glanced up, as a rider on horseback galloped 
out through the wide open gates, and i. hus- 
band’s handsome face met her gaze, as he dash- 


ne ad with an equally haughty bend of her 
head. 

He was so handsome—that thought occurred 
to her in full force in the swift glance she gave 
bim, He was kingly and magnificent in his 
presence, noble and grand in his carriage, a 
gentleman of high social position and immense 
wealth, and she—was his wife—the mother of 


For one little second, she realized it, with the 
sweet rapturous pride she had felt when he had 
taken her in his arms one day so far away in 
the dark past, and called her his ‘‘own little 
wife, his darling always ”—and then—the hitter 
anger and pain came surging up and sweeping 
the brief little thought away. 

At the lodge gate a servant met her, evi- 
dently with important news, and Sydney looked 
startled at him, as he stepped up to her car- 
riage. 

Phir. Otis ordered me to let you know before 
you came up to the bouse, Miss Sydney, so you 
wouldn’t be alarmed when you find Mr. Sydney 
very ill. The doctor has been sent for, and Mr. 
Otis is with Mr. Sydney, ma’am.” 

She listened, hushed into utter dumfounded- 


| ness. Her eyes dilated, and she wont pale and 
Great God—if she had only been true 


faint for a moment, and a pitiful little sob was 
on her lips. But.only for a moment. 

“Tt is the time for me to be brave anf trust- 
ful in Him who doeth all things well,” she 
thought, quickly. _ ‘‘ He does do things well 
—I will believe it.” 

Then, aloud: 

‘Thank you for your thoughtfulness, Sim~ 
mons. I would rather be prepared as you have 
prepared me.” 

She drove rapidly to the house, to find a sub- 
dued confusion prevailing in consequence of the 
sudden illness of Mr. Sydney. r 

Guy met her at the door, and explained all 


‘ that could be explained, in his own Kindly, ten- 


der way, and then they had to wait, sadly and 
silently, until the physicians. came who did all 
they could for the old man who never recognized 
one of them again. : 

For several days he lay in apparently pain- 
less unconsciousness, and then the final moment 


| eame, with his cold, pulseless hand in that of 


the child he loved so dearly. 

At, first, Sydney could not. be resigned. She 
felt tLat her stay and protector was taken front 
her, and that she was almost entirely alone in 


| the world. She shrunk from the responsibility 


that descended so suddenly upon her slender 
shoulders, and feared to face the fate the future 
held, witbout the strong arm and resolute will 
that had never failed to support her. 

But—Mrs. Fox and Guy were incomparable 
in their gentle ministrations; and after the first 
bewildering shock was met and endured, Syd- 
ney learned resignation, and lost the ap} 
fear that bad at first overwhelmed her. 

Tho funeral services were simpleand unosten- 
tations, and Sydney followed her grandfather 


leaves, with the blessed memory that his very 
last words to her had been those of comfort and 
encouragement, ¥ 

The days of mourning went quietly by. Mr. 


And that one only suspicion she communi- ; Florestan had sent a card of condolence to the 
| house, but had not, as yet, kept to the promise 


cated to Sydney. 

‘*Do you remember the day we came to the 
cottage, that Mr. Fayne passed, and saw you 
with the baby in your arms? You remember 
you were alarmed at the sarcas‘ic look in his 


Je had made of visiting Lista aan personally. 
Friends from far and near had paid their re- 
spects, and at last the routine of life fell baek in 
the old grooves. 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE. 


The will had been opened, and Sydney was 
sole heiress to all the vast estates, and immense 
wealth. The silver mines in the West were 
hers, and the income would flow to her daily as 
it had come to him. Nothing was changed, ex- 
cept that he whom she loved and honored so 
was forever gone; and she was one of the rich- 
est women in America—young, beautiful, and— 
a discarded wife, 

These weeks of sickness and death and sol- 


emnity at Hollywood had been a godsend to | 


Howard Fayne, every moment of which was 
bringing him nearer and nearer the accomplish- 
ment of bisevilaims. He had sent his letters 
abroad and had received the necessary answers, 
with commendable promptness. He had then 
written to the addresses furnished, and, just 
one month from the night he had made his sus- 
picious discoveries at the Forest Cottage, he re- 
ceived the all-important letter that was the con- 
firmation of his wicked suspicions—that electri- 
fied him as he read, and which he folded care- 
fully away as one would a most precious trea- 
sure. 

“We will see now, fair heiress of Hollywood, 
how long you will enjoy your possessions undis- 
puted! Satan helps his own, in this instance, if 
never before. The old man has been taken 
out of my way, making my task a thousandfold 
easier, for with him at the head of the house- 
hold my demands would necessarily have been 
much more moderate. But now, charming 
Sydney, if I do not fulfill my own prophecy 
pretty nearly—that of coming in for a fair 
share of the good things, it will be because you 
hayen’t the womanly pride and shame I think 
you have! Yes—the secret is mine, and I shall 
demand my own price for my silence!” 

He folded away the letter, and stood looking 
out into the cold winter night,'frosty and bright 
as early December nights are. 

Just as a man, in rough, shabby clothes and a 
slouch hat, passed cautiously across an open 

iece of lawn, opposite the window, scanning 
he house in a slow, deliberate manner. 

A cold sweat burst suddenly out on Fayne’s 
forehead, and he jumped back from the window 
with a curse of anger and astonishment and 
fear on his lips. + 

“Tt's Thaxter! My God! How could he 
have traced me here?” 

He retreated to the furthest corner of the 
room, his face wild and haggard. 

“T wonder if he—saw me,” he thought, and a 
look of awful desperation came into his pallid 
face. ‘‘If he did”—he compressed his lips 
hard—‘‘I will never be taken alive, and least 
of all by the blackguard who has turned State's 
evidence against me.” 

He peered through the room out of the win- 
dow into the starlight dusk, but could see 
nothing. cet 

“He could not recognize me through this dis- 

ise—l am frightened before I am hurt,” he 

ried to reassure himself, and only partially 
succeeding. ‘‘ But—the fact of his being on the 
look-out for me, just where I happen to be, is 
warning enough. I'll finish my business with 
Miss Sydney, and secure my hush-money, take 
my wife and make tracks to some other quar- 


ter.” 
And so he earefully arranged his future ak 
of action, and boldly encouraged himself that 
if his own wife, his hated rival failed to recog- 
nize him, surely he might hope to escape detec- 
tion, for a few days, at least, by the fellow-com- 
rade in crime, who, knowing all the facts in the 
forgery case, had turned against his confed- 
erate, in consequence of that gentleman’s fail- 
ure to share the proceeds. 


CHAPTER XXVIU. 
NEARING THE PRECIPICE. 


As if in sympathetic harmony with the events 
that were to newly cloud Sydney’s young life, 
the day after the appearance of Thaxter m the 
park gt Dundee, broke gray and cold with pro- 
mise of snow in the rasping air. 4 

Fayne had arisen an hour or more earlier 
than his usual time, and had dispatched consid- 
erable of his routine work by the time Mr. Gregg 
arrived at the office—just before the nine o’clock 
breakfast. To Mr. Gregg, he expressed bis wish 
to bave the day to himself, on a matter of per- 
sonal business that was pressingly important, 
and, receiving the desired reply, at once, after 
taking his breakfast, at which Mr. Florestan 
did not appear, started for Holly wood, fully de- 
termined upon the course he should pursue, 

He was full of consternation, however, de- 
spite his outward action of ncnchalance, as he 
walked bri-kly along through the dull, gray 
morning—feeling as if Thaxter’s eyes were upon 
him at every step, and yet feeling that his dis- 
guise was too perfect to admit of detection. 

But, no oue met or pone him, from Dundee 
to Hollywood, except a. couple of rustic farm- 
ers on a Joad of hay, and, as he turned in at the 
foot-passenger gate at Holly wood, he began to 
feel elated and seif-possessed again. 

That Sydney would penetrate his disguise he 
did not imagine, until the right moment came 
when he should tell her who he was. If Guy 
Otis should be on hand, he would take an equal- 
ly bold course with him—so that, in the few 


minutes he waited in the familiar reception- 
room, while the servant took his card—‘‘ Mr. 
Redmond Vawn,” with a penciling beneath— 
‘‘On urgently important business of a personal 
character,” he was on very comfortable terms 
with himself. 

The card had been taken to Sydney, who was 
busy at her sewing-machine, with locked doors, 
making a warm winter wrap for her little one. 

“T do not recognize the name,” she said to 


Christine, who had rapped, with the card, and 


then Sydney reflected for several minutes—ever 
on the alert against danger and discovery of her 
secret. 

“T will see the gentleman,” she finally de- 
cided, and followed the message in a minute or 
so after the footman, who had received it from 
the maid, delivered it, with as much pompous 
ceremony as though his idolized 
had been a princess royal. 

Her toilet required no alteration, and she de- 
scended to the reception-parlor—slender, lis- 
some, in her heavy mourning garments, re- 
lieved only by the dainty white ruching at neck 
and wrists; a grave, gracious, queenly little 
lady, before whom Fayne arose and bowed 
courteously, while, the moment Sydney’s eyes 
rested upon him, she instantly recognized him as 
concurring with the description Mrs. Lacy had 
given of the stranger who had made such per- 
sistent inquiries of her. 

For a second, a horrible feeling of helpless- 
ness seized her. She realized, with stunning 
force, that there was no longer her grand- 
father’s strong arm to lean upon. She remem- 
bered, too, with a little thrill of dismay, that 
Guy had gone to the city that morning, so that 
whatever the nature of the interview, she had 
only herself to depend upon, 


addressing,” he said, with a bow, and Sydney 
bowed coldly in return, as she answered: 

“T am the lady to whom you sent your card.” 

‘“‘T have taken the liberty of coming to Holly- 
wood for the purpose of a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with you, Miss Trevor, upon a matter 
that concerns pet gs very closely. Will you 
not be seated, Miss Trevor?” 

“Thanks, no,” she said, declining the chair he 
indicated. “If you have anything of any im- 
portance to communicate, I will listen.” 

He deliberately wheeled a chair for himself 
where he could command a full view of her 
face, while a slow, vague sensation of wonder- 
ment was beginning to creep chillily over Syd- 
ney. He was assuredly astranger, but yet— 

“What I have to say to you will not detain 
you very long, and I will try to be as brief as 
possible.” 

As Fayne spoke, he seated himself comfort- 
ably in the large easy-chair, while Sydney stood 
with haughty grace leaning against the tall 
back of a gothic chair, regarding bim with 
chilling courtesy that would have nonplused a 
less audacious man. 

“Thanks,” she replied. ‘“‘ Please be: as brief 
as possible.” 

moment of silence followed, during which 
Fayne seemed to be reflecting as to the best way 
in which to open his sutject. Then, a faint 
smile crept to his lips, as he began, a smile that 
occurred to Sydney as being the essence of au- 


to ll 

oe Trevor, you are known to be one of 
the richest women in the country, whose al- 
most unlimited wealth is entirelyat your own 
command. Iam poor—penniless, if you will al- 
low me to say it, with a taste for all the unat- 
tainable things of life. I like money, and ease 
and luxury, such as surround you, here, and I 
am sufficient of a Communist tu demand that 
you share with me. Miss Trevor—in as few 
words as possible—I know your secret, so care- 
fully hidden, and I demand my price to keep it 
to myself.” : 

_ Sydney made one desperate effort, summon- 
ing all her pride to her aid. 

‘Ido not understand you. You know my— 
‘secret,’ you demand money of me for your 
silence? Be so good as to explain yourself.” 

She felt that she could have fallen where she 
stood, so utterly awiul was the sensation creep- 
ing over her. But only her face growing a trifle 
paler, her dusky eyes dilating, gave token of her 
agitation, 

“‘ Assuredly,” he answered, coolly, yet she re- 
cognized the mercilessness in his voice. ‘* You 
know, as well as I do, the secret of your life. 
You are a living lie, Miss Trevor, and I have 
found you out. ou are passing yourself off, 
in society, as a pure, virtuous woman, while 
ig know, and I know, that you are the mo- 

her of a child, at present in the care of the 
woman at the stone cottage on the river road.” 

It seemed to Sydney that she never shculd 
breathe again. She staggered to the front of 
the chair and fell uponit, Fayne’s mocking eyes 
gleaming behind his glasses like the eyes ot a 
demon, 

“You see I only speak of what I know, Miss 
Trevor, of what i at once first suspected, and 
what I took the pains to have contirmed. I 
have learned all about your prolonged visit 
abroad, and your stay at the little village in 
England, where, according to the letter I re- 
ceived, shortly ago, in response to mine of in- 


young mistress | 


Miss Trevor, I believe I have the honor of | 


quiry, Dr. Merrick—you recognize the name?— 
| officiated at the birth of your child.” 

A moan of such agony answered him that it 
would have touched the heart of arock. Syd- 
ney bowed her proud little head in her cold, 
trembling hands, utterly overwhelmed at the 
yawning chasm that had opened so suddenly at 
her very feet. Her secret was in his possession, 
| she was in his power, and she did not eyen 
know who he was! 

In the appalling vividness of her tortured 
imagination she saw her little one taken from 
her—given to the father, lost to her forever, 
and it meant death to berself to be separated 
from her baby. She could not speak a syllable 
—in the awfulness and terror of the stunning 
despair, her lips and tongue seemed paralyzed. 

“You carried out your plans shrewdly, but 
yout did not cover them as well as you might 

ave done—as well as I could have done, for in-~ 
stance. One mistake you made was to name 
your child as you did—‘Theo Sydney ’—for 
you might have known that the very possession 
of your grandfather’s name branded ae 
daughter with your misfortune. Again, Miss 
Trevor, you have been too devoted to your 
child since you ventured to bring her so near 
you. Any oue with the motives [ had, of my 
suspicious nature, could readily have gained the 
clew I obtained, the day I passed the cottage, 
before I started for the West, and saw you 
holding the infant with a tender care only a 
mother could display.” 

Sydney lifted her face with a look of new 
fear and incredulous horror, and he smiled as 
he removed his glasses. 

** You—are—” 

“Yes,” he interpolated, quickly. ‘I am 
Fayne. A little blonde hair-dye, and padding 
on my coat, and a pair of glasses, together with 
a change of voice, have been very successful.” 

She stared at him, in a pitiful, hopeless way. 
What new plot was this? What new danger 
was threatening her? Fayne—Howard Fayne! 
What did it mean? 

‘Perhaps you wonder at my motive in un- 
earthing all this mystery,” he went on, with a 

leam kindling in his eyes, ‘* but I will tell you. 

Vben you made your appearance bere I was 
chief favorite with your grandfather. Iwasin 
a fair way to be installed so permanently in his 
favor, that there was not much doubt but that 
I would be his heir. My dream of ambition Lid 
fair to be r-alized. I wason the royal road to 
fortune. Then you came—and you know the 
result. [hated you from the first, and yuu felt 
by instinct that I was your enemy. found 
uny hopes crushed, my ambitious dream cruelly 
dissipated, my influence over the old man fading 
all through you. Andthen—I swore revenge; 
Fate played into my hands. Ever on the alert, 1 
soon discovered there was a mystery carefully 
concealed, which, step by step, link by link, I 
have traced, until—I tell you to your face, I de- 
mand my own price to keep from the wor'd the 
fact that Miss Sydney Trevor, young, beauti- 
ful, an heiress, is a mother.” 

A sudden load seemed to lift off Sydney’s 
soul at his last, cruel words. He evidently did” 
not suspect that Erle Florestan was her baby’s 
tather—evidently. the informution Dr. Merrick 
had given, upon solicitation, had not included 
the register of birth, but simply the fact that a 
child, named Theo Sydney, had been born. to 
the young lady who was known as Miss Tre- 
vor. 

If only Fayne did not know the child’s pa- 
ternity! Sydney felt she could endure tie 
cruelest slur upon her own good name, if only 
she could keep the whole trnth from him. 

Under the sudden impulse of courage that the 
thought gave her, she looked at him, with ber 
dusky eyes fullof a pleading that was yet in- 
stinct with haughty pain, 

‘Mr. Fayne,” she said, slowly, in a stifled, 
yet chilling tone, ‘‘you have not made a mis- 
take in supposing I will purchase your sworn 
silence, What is your price?” 

Fayne’s. pulses leaped, bis face was full of 
evil satisfaction as he looked deliberately 
around the magnificent room, then back to 
Sydney’s pale face and shining dark eyes. 

“Taking into consideration how good my 
ripe once were to occupy the position you 

old, and knowing your ability to satisfy the 
most audacious demands, I think you will feel I 
am very generous when, to save your honor, I 
only ask the cash payment this morning of a 
thousand dollars in bills—you usually have es 
much in the safe, I happen to be aware—and a 
similar amount the first Gay of every month.” 

Sydney gave a little exclamation at his un- 
paralleled effrontery. 

é Your demand is beyond the bounds of rea- 
son— 

He interrupted her, coolly. 

“Twelve thousand dollars a year is not much 
from an income such as yours, and certainly 


not worth mentioning in comparison with your 
good name, which I can make a byword the 
world over. Besides, Miss Trevor, I desire to 


bestow upon my charming wife some of the 
luxuries, at least, to which she was accustomed 
while at Hollywood.” 
Sydney did not regard the insolence of his 
' manner and tone. 
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“‘T will buy your silence on your own terms,” 
she said, presently. ‘“‘I will give you a thou- 
sand dollars now, and you shall swear never to 
betray me. You may come to me on the first 
day of every month, when I will pay into your 
hands a similar sum, so long as I find you keep 
silence. You will beso good as to excuse me a 
moment.” 

He arose and bowed as she swept out of the 
room, to get the required amount from her pri- 


vate safe, and while she was absent Fayne | 


walked excitedly to and fro. 

“*My luck has turned at last,” he thought, ju- 
bilantly. ‘‘ With such a princely income I can 
live like a gentleman, wherever I please, and I 
shall at once notify my preud little eaglet that 
I intend she snall share my gilded cage with 
me. I willbe wary as a cat, and elude Thax- 
ter for a few days, while I close up operations 
here, and amuse myself with Florestan just 
enough to enrage him even more bitterly 
against Otis, so that I may have my 
through him. And then Edda and I will be off 
where we may live in royal luxury, and safety 
and seclusion will be assured for me.” 

Sydney entered the room again 
in her hand, and a receipt for the money for 
him to sign. He read it carefully, and sub- 
scribed his name, and handed it to hey, and re- 
ceived the money. 

“T think you will find 
your own interests, Miss— 

‘What you think is of no consequence to me 
whatever, Good-morning, sir.” 

And with a bow she left him, and the liveried 
servant ushered him to the door. 


you have decided in 
? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WIDENING THE BRDACH. 


FayYne’s intention had been to continue on 
his way to Paterson after his interview with 
Sydney, and make known his sudden change of 
P ans to Edda, but a second thought had decided 
him to postpone that, and return to Dundee for 
at least a day or so, while he kept.a sharp look- 
out for Thaxter, and at the same time he set in 
order his train of machinations that should even 
more widely separate Erle Florestan and his 
wife, and although Fayne had not suspected 
that such was the relationship existing between 
them, yet he was able to accomplish a great 
amount of mischief. 

He fully intended so to do, as much to insti- 
gate Florestan against the man who had so 
nearly won his bride from him—the man whom 
he knew Edda still loved, and whom he would 
have rejoiced to see suffer the most cruel of 
fates. 

Of his word to Sydney, Fayne did not care in 
the slightest degree. He Imew he held the se- 
eret of her life, and that a word from him 
would blast her fair name, and he intended to 
extort from her the sum demanded, while, at 
the same time, he proposed to convey to Mr. 
Fiorestan just enough intelligence to gall him 
without actually letting him into the mystery. 


revenge | 


a rell of bills | 


Mr, Florestan was in the office, superintend- | : 
| shall be my business to destroy his faith in her 


ing some accounts, when Fayne returned, quite 
to Mr. Grege’s simprise. 


“We were not looking for you,” he said, as | g 
| aloud, he spoke, in a grave, confidential tone: 


Fayne entered the room. 

“Nor did I expect to return before night,” he 
answered. ‘But an unforeseen incident pre- 
vented my going to the city, and Lam all ready 
to get to work again.” 

was the first time he had seen Mr. Flores- 
tan that morning, and the two exchanged salu- 
tations, after which Mr. Gregg went out, on 
some errand, and Florestan finished the memo- 
randa he was making. 
_ © A dull morning,” he said, as he stood in the 
window, his hands plunged in his pockets, his 
keen, grave eyes looking out on the November 
landscape, so gray and drea: 

He was looking toward 
ways looked that way, and especially often in 
these late days since Mr. Sydney’s death, when 
his sou! was torn in the bitter conflict of feeling 
that raged in him as he thought of Sydney 
there, ios na and forlorn, without the compan- 
ionship and watchrul care of the old man, and 
pitied her with a great yearning pity and de- 


| Trevor is not a— 


ry. 
Holly wood—he al- ; 


sice to comfort ler—anii thought, too, that Guy | 


Otis was undisputed master now as far as being 
the nominal head ‘of the household. 

He had | ot seen Sydney since that morning 
he had passed her onthe road. He had attend- 
ed Mr. Sydney’s funeral, but he had not seen 
her. He had sent her his card of condolence, 
as a matter of courtesy, but beyond that there 
had been none of the communications between 
ther he ha@ said there should be. Of course, 
the sickness and death and mourning were a 


reasonable excuse why he had not maintained , 
his promise, but now he thought he might, in | 


all delicac 
pionage of her. 


and independence, begin his es- | 


FOR, HONOR’S. SAKE. 


said, abruptly enough to Fayne’s ear, but really 
only his own outspoken thoughts that had 
busied him a long while. 

“Nor 1” Fayne answered, pushing back his 
papers. ‘It is rather a coincidence that you 
mentioned the young lady’s name, for I intend- 
ed to speak of her to ‘you upon the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

Florestan turned suddenly away from the 
window, full of the interest he always experi- 
enced at mention of Sydney’s name. 


might be of peculiar interest to you. During 
my absence this morning I saw my friend who 
had some very strange things to tell me.” 
Florestan regarded him eagerly, his eyes 
shining with ill-restrained curiosity. 
‘‘ Strange things to tell—of Miss Trevor!” 


Fayne looked grave and troubled as he inno- | 


cently met Florestan’s flashing glance. 

‘* | hesitate to speak, but—since the confidence 
that has existed between us—” 

He spoke slowly, reluctantly, and his manner 
served to fire Florestan the more: 

‘*Say what you have to say. 
anything about—Guy Otis?’ 

‘here was creeping a husky intensity of tone 


Is it—is it— 


for yourself. You may disbelieve my words, 
but you will not mistrust your own senses,” 

A feeling of sick horror went over Florestan 
as he heard Fayne’s positive words that implied 
something that was more than the unworthi- 
ness with which he himself had accused her. 
He could not answer—his very soul was faint 
within him, and he kept a long silence that 
Fayne did not see fit to break, 

*T_}—should like to know for myself if what 


, | you say is true,” he said, presently, in a cor- 
“T think, Mr. Florestan, I can enlighten you | 
on some points relative to Miss Trevor which | 


strained voice. 

Fayne thought a moment. He knew that 
Sydney visited her child at the stone. cottage, 
and he naturally and shrewdly supposed her 


| visits, which had been of daily occurrence, 


would now be made under cover of darkness, 

‘* There will be no difficulty, whatever, in your 
doing that,” he said, calmly, ‘‘ You have only 
to watch carefully and closely, for three or tour 


| nights, at the stone cottage, just beyond Dun- 


in his low, constrained voice, that sounded | 


harsh and full of hatred as he called Guy’s 
name. 

‘“Y-e-s,” Fayne returned, as if loth to impart 
a knowledge he knew would be painful to hear ; 
‘and yet, perhaps, you may already be assured 
of the fact, that, emai doubt, Guy Otis is 
Miss Trevor's accepted lover. If you have the 
remotest lingering idea of her. faithfulness, to 
any old memories of you, banish them—not so 
much because there is no hope for you, but be- 
cause—” 

He hesitated again, in a tantalizing way 
well calculated to irritate almost beyond endur- 
ance. 

“* Because—what?” 

Florestan leaned forward, a sudden look. of 
hauteur on his face, as he immediately added: 

‘* You seem afraid to tell me what it is you 
have to say. 
notion, because I have no idea of betraying you 
or taking offense at what you say.” 

A look of intense relief appeared on Fayne’s 


the imprudence I manifested in repeating my 
friend’s confidences. I must beg of you never 


| to reveal what I tell you—if ever, at any time, | 


you and Miss Trevor—” 

Florestan interrupted him, proudly: 

“Once again, you have my word that Miss 
Trevor is nothing to me, and I less than nothin 
toher. Calm your fears on that subject, and i 
you have anything to say, say it.” 

Beneath his mustache Fayue’s lips sneered at 
the words Florestan said that were so belied by 
his looks and mauner—and he knew as well as 
if Florestan had said so that he had by no 
means conquered his old-time passion for the 


girl. 
‘*But 1 will cure him,” he thought. “It 


—if there is a vestige of faith left—so that his 
hatred of her lover shall be the. hotter.” Then 


“Tt renders my task less painful, to know 
there is absolutely no interest between you and 
Miss Trevor, Mr. Florestan, for, despite what 
you said, [ had feared, knowing so much of the 
lady’s fascinating coquetries, that you had not 
been able to become as indifferent.as she. But 
you may thank a kind Fate you do not care for 
her—since—beyond theshadow of a doubt—Miss 
d woman.” 

A sudden whiteness spread over Florestan’s 
face, and be pulled fiercely at his mustache. 

“Not a good woman,” he repeated, in a slow, 
incredulous tone, that fairly vibrated with the 
fury he held well in leash. ‘Not a good»wo- 
man—that means a very great deal, you are 
aware; it is a broad statement, that requires 
substantiation.” 

Fayne steadily met his half-savage, half-ap- 
palled glance. 


“T can prove what L say,” he answered, a | 


litter behind his glasses that it was well Erle 
Morestan could not see. ‘‘From my instruc- 


tions I am able to substantiate even more than | 
Miss Trevor does not, deserve the | 


[ have said, 
unblemished reputation she sustains. She is not 
worthy the admiration and respect she possesses 
—she is not deservinz the estesm of any one, 
She is a cheat, a lie, a dazzlingly beautiful 
fraud.” 

Mr. Florestan stood as still asa statue, as if 
the words had stunned him, and, truly, the bit- 
ter words were a revelation that appalled him. 
He knew Sydney was false and fickle, and that 
eee for Guy Otis, and not for him. But 

He lifted his head, presently, with a sharp 


His very soul yearned to see her again, to fook glance in his eyes. 
|  ‘* Youspeakas bitterly as though Miss Trevor | 
eyes, her lithe, graceful form. He felt.a burn- | were your enemy. You charge her with—” 
‘*She is my enemy—or rather lam hers, be- 


at her glorious young beauty, her great, dusky 


ing desire that was torture to listen to the tones 
ot lier voice, and—above all, to learn if she was 
demeaning herself as his wife should do. 

“T have not seen Miss Trevor lately,” he 


cause she played the enemy to my best friend. I 
do charge her with a terrible sin—you may 
evediv it or not, bat—I only ask you to.ascertain 


Pray do not entertain any such | 


dee, and you will learn even more than I can or 
will tell you.” 

A flush spread redly over Florestan’s face at 
the course suggested. To watch Sydney’s 
movements, to lie in wait for her comings, and 
goings, was offensive to his sense of honor and 
delicacy. But—had he not the undisputed right 
to know of her actions, one and all? She was 
his wife, and answerable to him just as much 
as though she was mistress of Dundee, If she 
were thus, and committed any indiscretion, he 
would know of it—why not as it was, when she 
was no less his own?. Her honor, her secrets 
were his, and. there was nothing dishonorable in 
his finding out, by the best means at his disposal, 
how true, or how false she was. 

He turned abruptly away and walked up and 
down the floor, his steps rapid and nervous, his 
hands plunged in his pockets, his head drooped. 
forward on his breast, his brain in a whitt of 
desperate thought. 

“T will take into consideration what you 


| have said,” he finally remarked, in a cold, calm 


; mained for a long, long while 


voice, that was the result of his silent commun- 
ion with himself, and’ Gregg coming in at that 
moment, the subject was abruptly dropped, 
and Fayne resumed his duties, a smile of evil 
triumph on his face. : 

“T have taken the first step. ‘Later he shal? 
learn of Otis’s complicity. My plans flourish to 


ace, | my entire satisfaction.” 
“J will admit I was suddenly impressed with 


‘While Florestan, full of an indescribable bit- 
terness that convulsed him with a woe deeper 
than anything had ye had power to hurt him. 
went off by himself, hating himself that eve. 
yet, even now, when he was resolved to watch 
her to 
with all the strength of his passionate soul, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AT THE COTTAGE GATE. 


Once resolyed, from the influence of his 
jealous torments, to mount guard oe Sydney’s 
actions outside her own house, Mr. Florestan 
was sleepless in his bitter vigilance. 

All the remainder of that day he wandered 
restlessly about, sometimes on foot, oftener on 
his horse, gravitating between the stone cottage 
and Hollywood, but failing to see a glimpse of 
the woman he loved and hated. 

When night came he did not withdraw his 
watchful attention, but, with eager, gloomy 
eyes icaloualy observed every motion at Holly- 
wood from the moment the first light gleamed 
from the grand hallway, in momentary expec- 
tation of seeing By ane. come out and start for 
the place that Fayne had indicated. | 

But—she did not come. In the frosty star- 
light he watched and waited, with h face 
and compressed lips, wondering in a bitter, tor- 
tured way where she was, what she was doing 
—until, so agonizing and hotly jealous did his 
feelings become that it was with only the ut- 
most restraint upon himself that he did not go 
into the house, and demand access to her own pri- 
vate rooms, and learn for himselt how she lived. 
Wasshe there alone? 

The lights burned brightly in the western 


| angle of the upper story—were they her apart- 
| ments, and—what was she doing? 


Who was there? He had a right fo know, to 
go boldly into ber presence—and under the im- 
pulse of the though, be started toward the 
main entrance--to hesitate as he reached the 
door, and to curse himself for his mad foolish- 
ness as he went away again. 

“T shall lose my senses over her yet,” he told 
himself, angrily. ‘‘ No doubt she is there with 
her maid, perhaps dressing for dinner, and I, in 
my senseless stupidity, would arouse the house- 
hold and foil my own ends.” 

But, despite his hard, bitter words, he re- 
gazing at her 
window, until, the long autumn evening had 
passed, and the lights went out one by one from 
the windows, at not a sign or sound of life 
was visible, 

Then. he went home to oa ag restless, mor- 
bid, consumed with doubts and dreads, to pass 
the remainder of the night in feverish, troubled 
dreams. ‘ 

The next day he was again on the alert, but, 
as Fate had it, Sydney was indisposed froin 
headache, and did not make her usual visit up- 


rove her guiltiness, he yet loved ber» 


on little Theo, and Mr. Florestan discovered no 
proof, or sign of a proof, of anything. 

“T willnot give up my watch, just yet,” he 
decided, the third day of his secret surveillance. 
“*T will continue this one day longer—and if I 
discover nothing—” 

A look of intense eagerness came into his eyes 
at the thought, and a wild, fierce prayer went 
wore up from his heart that Sydney might 

e the 
now, believe she was not. 

Just then the sound of carriage wheels and 
horses’ feet on the rimy ground, came to him, 
and, looking up from his position that com- 
manded a view of the entrance to Hollywood, 
he saw Sydney driving her ponies at a spank- 
ing pace, the canopy of her phaéton removed, 
and the bright autumn sunshine shining on her 
flushed, rok? face, that was bewitching] 
beautiful beneath the rim of her little blac! 
velvet Derby, with its long black ostrich feather. 

Florestan drew back, involuntarily, although 
Sydney could not possibly bave seen him, and 
a pang of bitter rage and jealousy shot through 
him as he noted she did not so much as turn her 
head in the dircction of Dundee, during the 
whole passage by its grounds. 

“Of course she does not look; she hates me, 
and she does not desire to see me. How be- 
witchingly lovely she looks in that dainty little 
hat and sacque, and how superbly she handles 
those ponies! Where is she oing? To Pater- 
son? To—the cottage yonder?” 

He watched the carriage, with his gloomy 
passionate glance, and—his breath came quicker 
as he saw Sydney slow up her ponies as they ap- 
proached the cottage. 

“She is going there,” he thought, bitterly. 
*‘But for what? At this early hour of the day, 
alone, with no signs of secrecy or fear of detec- 
tion—” 

It was true that Sydney was going to the cot- 
tage. She had not seen her Jittle one since the 
day before yesterday, and her heart was burst- 
ing with impatience to take little Theo in her 
arms, and kiss the dear face, and cradle the 
lovely golden head on her breast; and, all un- 
conscious that her most dreaded foe was watch- 
ing her, she reined in her ponies, and sprung 
down from the carriage, and went into the 
house. 

Florestan reflected. Should he follow her, 
then and there? It he did, aud boldly entered 
the house after her—what would he gain? Pre- 
suming that, as Fayne had told Lim, Sydney’s 
visits there were of a mysterious nature, surely 
this open-and-above-board one was not one of 
them. Ifit should happen that the occupants 

“of the cottage were friends of or dependents 
upon Sydney’s bounty, what an unpardonable 
mistake be would commit in intruding. No; 
clearly it was tha part of discretion to be satis- 
fied at tha present with the one fact learned— 
that his wile did visit the cottage, as Fayne had 
said, and to leave to more conclusive proof, 
other facts yet to be learned. Foran hour orso 
Florestan kept watch, while Sydney, with her 
baby cradled in her arms, was telling Mrs. Lacy 
of the appalling events of the day but one pre- 
viously. 2 

‘| think you did right in purchasing the 
man’s; silence,” Mrs. Lacy said, thoughtfully, 
when Sydney had told her the entire story. 
“You are not ina position to defy this man 
and a conciliatory course isthe best. What did 
Mr, Otis advise you?” 

‘(TL have not yet told him of what has hap- 

ened. He did not returnfrom New York until 
fas that evening, and yesterday [ did not leave 
my room. This morning, at breakfast, there 
seemed no good opportunity. Poor Guy! He 
has such a terrible trouble of his own, and yet 
he bears it so grandly, and always is so ready 
with sympathy an. counsel for me.” , 

‘ But, you will tell him?’ Mrs, Lacy contin- 
ued. ‘And, if you will allow me to offer you 
another piece of advice—not to visit little “Miss 
Theo so openty as you do. Tknow it will bea 
great trial for you, but, if it is for her safety, 
and your happiness, you can make the sacrifice. 
Try to be willing to see her less often, and, 
when you come, let it be at night, without your 
carriage. Mr. Otis will be your escort, doubt- 


less. 

Sydney held her little one more closely to her, 
pe as if she understood, little Theo looked up 
in her mother’s lovely, beautiful eyes with a 

* wondering look. 

“Tf I must, I must,” Sydney said, at last 
with a little bows gasp. ‘I chink, perhaps, I 
have been indiscreet in coming as I have, but— 
but—” 

“JT know,” said Mrs. Lacy, gently, ‘* You 
love your baby so well, you could’ not keep 
yourself away. But—for her sake, it is best to 
observe more caution, for a while, at least.” 

From his post of espionage Mr. Florestan 
peaently watched and waited until he saw 
Syesey leave the house and enter her car- 

age again, and continue on her way to Pater- 
son, alone, and then he returned to his libra- 
ry, troubled, perplexed, impatient, unhappy as 
ever he could have wished his worst enemy to 


be. 
“That sha visits the cottage is an established 
fact; why she goes, who she sées, remains to be 


ood, pure woman he dared not, even | 


Bee HORUS ISARE = 


learned, Hereafter, I shall make it my business 


| to take Vawn’s advice, even more literally than 


i} 


before—I will watch the cottage.” 
As on the preceding nights he watched Holly- 


wood, so now he resolved to watch the stone | 


cottage, all his fears, and floomy, passionate 
doubts renewed, since he had seen that his wife 
was evidontly no stranger there. During the 
day he took the means of ascertaining that the 
name of the occupant of the cottage was Lacy, 


| that she was a widow, and her family consisted 
of her one servant, a little chore-girl, aud her | 


grandchild, a young infant. 


** {am worse than an imbecile to think that, | 
| if what Vawn told me is true, Sydney would 


make her visits in the open day, She would 


steal away at night; if she goes to meet her | 
lover she would leave the horses at home and | 


gain the rendezvous as quickly and unostenta- 
tiously as possible, To-night I will renew my 
secret vigil at the gate of the cottage.” 

An hour or so later he saw Sydney drive 
back, still alone, to Hollywood. She had been 
to see Edda, to pay one of her frequent visits of 
loving sympathy and condolence, and to try 


to induce her to return with her to Holly wood | 


for a time. 

Her efforts had been unsuccessful, however, 
and Sydney had felt that Edda wus right in re- 
fusing to go where Guy Otis was. 

“T shall stay just here, Sydney, dear, until I 
anconvinced that my duty isin anuther direc- 
tion, then I shall go in that direction. I do not 
know where Howard Fayneis, I donot want 
toknow. But if ever he comes back—” 

Her proud, sensitive mouth quivered, and 
Sydney thought, with a chill of horror, of the 
fate he was to herself as well. 


When she had returned to, Holly wood she had | 


found Guy at home, and had had a long inter- 


view with him, telling him the strange events | 


that had a Bate and expressing ber intense 
fear at the fact of her secret being partially in 
the possession of such an unscrupulous villain, 


Otis’s indignation and amazement were al- | 


most beyond bounds, and Sydney was terrified 
at the fury and storminess of his looks and 
words, 

“* Yet you did right, Sydney. You could not 
have done otherwise. 


power to grind us to dust. 


But his day will 
come yet, Sydney! 


I believe in the immutable 


justice of Heaven, and that Howard Fayne will | 
This very | 
act of his, of extorting money from you, his re- | 


come to the end of his tether yet. 


ceipts which yon hold, may some day be most 
accursed evidence in his disfavor.” 

Shortly. after this communication Sydney 
went to ber room to dress for dinner, and, as 
usual, her first act was to peer outinto the dusk 


for the signal that never yet had failed to shine | 


assuringly from Forest Cottage from earliest 
dark until moraing dawn—the bright, steady 
gleam that told how all was well 
child. 

But to-night, instead of the signal, was only 
utter darkness. 

A little ery of fear came from her lips, as, 
with paling faco she watched, intent]y—minute 
after minute, in the wild hope that every min- 
ute it would burst upon her anguished eyes. 

She waited ten--twenty minutes, half an 
hour, and then, inan agony of alarm sent for 
Mrs. Fox, whose face grew troubled and grave 
at the ominous darkness. i 

“I think we had better send over at once,” 
she said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Léis just possible my 
sister may have forgotten to light the signal, 
but I doubt it.” 

‘*Something has happened ob, I am sure 
something has happened to Theo! Mrs. Lacy 
never yet, in all this while, forgot to display 
the light. My baby is dead, or—or—something 
terrible has happened, I know! Send Guy— 
please find Guy, Mrs. Nox, and tell him to go at 
once—and if there is anything wrong, to stay 
thers and I will come, if the signal is not lighted 
in half an hour!” 

Mrs. Fox found Mr. Otis, who, as troubled 
and anxious as either of them, instantly started 
to the cottage, while Sydney, crouching in her 
darkened window, watched with strained eyes 


and throbbing heart for the blessed gleam of | 


it that did not come. ies 
t the end of the prescribed time she started 
up from her agonized vigil, pale as death, her 
dark eyes glowing like stars. 

“Tam going at once,” she said, resolutely, to 


| Mrs, Fox, who had shared the silent watch. 


‘Please get. my ulster and hood; I will go at 
once, alone, Iam not atail afraid—I would go 
if it were ten times as far, and danger at every 


Pe 
rs. Fox assisted her with er heavy dark 
ulster, anu tied the white zephyr hood over her 
head, and accompanied her to tae side en- 
trance, 

“‘Hope for the best,” she said, gently, and 
Sydney was off, with rapid, eager steps, and 
ceaseless prayers going up to Heaven with 
every beat of her aching heart. 

At the cottage gate she paused a second 
heart-broken and exhausted frou her hurried 
pace, and then, as she waited, just that one 

ttle second, Mr. Florestan’s eager, passionate 


As Mrs. Lacy said, we | 
dare not defy him, even though he has it in his | 


with her | 
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eyes peered at her from the concealment of the 
dense shadows near by—a look into which his 
whole being seemed centered. His heart had 
seemed to be ceasiug its beating as he looked— 
and—listened. 

And then, the front door opened narrowly 
cautiously, and Guy Otis’s face appeared, and 
me voice called distinctly, clearly, yet subdu- 
edly: 

“Sydney! Is it you?’ 

And Sydney’s eager reply, sweet and pas- 
sionful, as she darted through the gate ave 
the,piazza: 

“Oh, Guy! Iam here, and—” 

The door closed upon them, and Mr. Flores- 
tan stood just where the scene had transfixed 
him, absolutely paralyzed with despairing hor- 
ror. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
_ A NIGHT AND A MORNING. 

A SIDENCE like that of death followed the 
quick, impetuous words of Sydney, and the 
closing of the door by Guy Otis, and Mr. Flo- 
restan stood, transfixed where the revelation 
had fastened him, his eyes strained through the 
gloom, his senses all on the alert, and yet, his 
whole being seemingly stupefied with horror. 
Not a sound came from within, not a ray of 
ligué penetrated trom the closely-shuttered win- 
dow, and he realized that unless he forced an 
entrance, he never would know what was tak- 
ing place tie other side of those bolts and bars. 

Should he go up to the door and demand an 
entrance? Should he force his way into the 
presence of his faithless, treacherous wife, and 


| the lover of hers he hated so bitterly? He 
| ground his teeth together in a rage of hottest 


jealousy, as he tried to decide. 

“Tt is not likely Ican break in the door, or 
effect a forcible entrance; any such attempt 
would be probably worse than useless. The 
are safely inside—curse them!—but, I—I wi 
wait until they come out. I can afford to wait, 
and then—” 

The look on his passion-pale face was terrible 
to see, and he resumed his positionin tne shadow 
ot the tall evergreen with an awful patience, 

While, within the cottage, Sydney was on her 
knees beside her baby’s cradle, the tears rolling 
down. her cheeks, her hands clasped in an agony 
| of heart-broken fear, as she watched the fever- 
flushed face of little Theo, and listened to her 
hurried, labored breathing, and saw the fre- 
quank convulsive movements of the little fair 
imbs, 
| _ “She will die, oh, Guy. 1 know she will die! 
| Can’t we do anything more forher—Mrs. Lacy? 
| A doctor must be sent for, even if everytbing 
is revealed—my baby must not be left to suffer 
and die, like this!” 

Her passionate grief was pitiful to see, and 
| Mrs. Lacy’s gentle, grave voice trembled, as, 
| removing a wet cloth from the baby’s head, she 

replaced it with another, icy cold. 

‘I cannot think she will die,” she said. “Of 
course, there is more or less danger where there 
is such high fever with ay petoes of spasms, 
but Iam more used to children than you are, 
and I think we are using the proper remedies. 
Mr. Otis, the medicine in the goblet, please—a 
spoonful, yes.” 

Tenderly as a woman, Guy administered the 
medicine to the fever-scorcbed little one, who 
drank it with an avidity that brought a fresh 
gush of tears to Sydney’s eyes. 

‘Sea how thirsty she is—my poor little lemb! 
I want to take her in my arms, Mrs. Lacy—I 
will walk up and down with her—oh! if sbe 
should die! Guy, shall I not send to Paterson 
for a physician? 

“T hardly think it would be prudent,” he an- 
swered her. .“‘ Mrs, Lacy thinks she can bring 
the little one through—her remedies arr pre- 
cisely what the doctor would prescribe. Let us 
wait, Sydney, and hope for the best. Even 
now, I imagine she breathes more easily.” 

But, Sydney’s anguished eyes could not see 
the slightest change, and, witb tear-stained face 
and despairing heart, she nerved herself to 
meet the worst; and, all through the solemn 
hours of the early night, while her hushand 
; waited with ominous patience, full of bitterest 
rage and hate against her and the friend who 
was so truly, so grandly, a friend to her, they 
two kept their pitiful vigil, with Mrs. Lacy, 
until, just before the dawn broke, even Sydney 
acknowledged her baby was better. 

“T never can thank you for yee gocdness to 
me, Guy,” she said, her glad, relieved tears 
streaming down from bereyes. ‘if Theo had 
died—it she should die—so should I! She is my 
all, my treasure!” 

“ God has been merciful,” he said, reverently. 
“Your little one will yet be your greatest pride 
and comfort, when you will not have to conceal 
her_as now. Keep up a good heart, Sydney. 
And now, I think I will go. It is nearly five 
o'clock, and I can he of no face service, You 
had better remain until after breakfast, and I 
will send the carriage for you,” 

“It would uot bo sate to do that,” Sydney 
said, reflectively. ‘‘It will be best for me to 
get quietly home, assoon as 1 can, and Mrs, Fox 
will admit me through the side entrance.” 

She put on her ulster, and had taken a pas- 
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sionate farewell of her baby, and then—while 
Mr, Pierestan was waiting for them at the front 
gate, Guy and Sydney lett the cottage by the 
rear entratice—for no reason except that it had 
happened Guy had left his overcoat and hat in 
the little rear vestibule when he entered that 
way—and were safely at Hollywood while Mr. 
Floréstan still mounted his merciless guard. 

Gradually the light broke in the east, and 
then he realized that he had, somehow, missed 
them. 

‘*Tt cannot be possible they would dare leave 
the house in broad daylight,” he thought, sav- 
agely. 
exit, and I have missed them—this once, only! 


Perhaps itis best, for Lam not sure I would not | 


have struck them both dead at my feet—curses 
eternal onthem! I might arouse the accommo- 
dating ‘widow ’lady, and demand of her what 
T wish to know, or I might follow them up at 
Holly vood—but, I am not yet ready,to pro- 
claim my own disgrace. No—I will wait a lit- 
tle longer—a little longer, and then !—” 


He’ walked. rapidly away through’ the gray | 


dawn, and gained admission, unobserved, to his 
own room, by means of his latch-key, He did 
not atteinpt to sleep, but threw himself in an 
easy-chair before the fire that was kept con- 


stantly burning night and day in the grate, in | 


his dressing-room, and gave himself upto the 
thougiits that so naturally controlled him. 

Later, he’ had his bath, made a fresh toilet, 
and went down to the breakfast parlor to meet 
Fayne, slso just descended. Morning greetings 
were exchanged, the Bape looked over, and 
breakfast partaken of, an ordinary thread of 
conversation running athwart it all, until, at 
last, Mr. Florestan bluntly introduced the theme 
that so completely absorbed him. 

“JT have not said anything on the subject 
since your advice to me to keep a look-out on 
Miss Trevor if I desired proofs of her infatu- 
ation for her cousin. I followed your advice, 
Vawn, and— 

Fayne looked quickly up, hardly able to con- 
ceal the glitter in his evil eyes. 

“Ves. And you are convinced that what I 
learned from my friend is true?” 

Florestan’s face darkened. 

*T learned enouvh to convince me there is 
more behind it. Vawn, what do you know that 
you have not told me?” 

Their eyes met—Florestan’s stormy, passion- 
ful, yet coldly haughty—Fayne’s wearing a 
well-simulated deprecation, and pity, through 
which the mocking devil in his heart did not 
shine. For a moment he did not answer. 

‘You understand my question,” Florestan 
repeated, almost dictetorially, 

“E understand perfectly. I was only trying 
to decide whether I dare tell you what I do 
know.” 

“* What you do know? What do you know? 
Let there be no false delicacy in a matter like 
this. What is the worst you know?” 

Fayne reflected. Hehad passed ‘his word to 
Sydney, and her money was that moment in 
his pocket, but the matter of betraying her was 
of not the slightest consideration to him. The 
only thing of which he thought, was his ability 
to keep from her his cruel treachery, that he 
might make his demands upon her in apparent 
ed faith. Could he manage it? If he told 

orestan the very worst, could he depend upon 
Florestan to keep the information and inform- 
ant a sworn secret? 

“Well,” Florestan said, impatiently, after 
the momentary pause. 

“The worst is yet to he told,” Fayne return- 
ed, with irritating deliberation, ‘“‘but I feel I 
dare not permit such an awful charge to pass 
my lips, unless—” 

‘Unless I pay you well for it, or swear to 
protect you in case of trouble?” Florestan inter- 
rupted, with a faint sneer. 

*You mistake me,” Fayne went on, again, 
with a steady look at Florestan’s face, ‘I do 
not sell my unfortunate information, nor do I 
ask any protection beyond your pledged word 
to never betray me as your informant.” 

“That youhave. And now—for God’s sake, 
end this mystery.” 

For answer, Fayne took from among some 
papery in his memorandum-bcok the letter he 

ad received from the English physician, in 
which Dr. Merrick had simply stated that a 
lady, who had been known as Miss Trevor, and 
the granddaughter of Mr, Sydney, who accom- 
varied her, had given birth to a daughter on 
arch 14th, 

He leid it on the table in front of Mr. Flores- 
tan, and then, with a perfectly Satanic compo- 
sure, watched him as he read it through—a ter- 
rible look coming on his face that changed from 
bewilderment, to incredulity, from that toa de- 
spafring horror, and then to an expression of 
such savage rage that, for the first time in his 


life, Howard Fayne feared the tempest he bad | 


evoked. 

“T don’t believe a word of it; it is a damna- 
ble invention of an enemy of hers: T will not 
believe it—it is absolutely impossible for such a 
thing tobe true! How dare you foist such a 
stupendous scheme upon me?? 

‘ayne involuntarily shrank from the light- 
nin in Mr. Florestan’s blue eyes. 


“They have gone away by some other | 
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“You will remember I was averse to telling 
| you, that I said it was a terrible charge to 
bring. It is a terrible charge, Mr. Florestan, 
but—I am prepared to prove it.” 

You can—' prove it?!” 

Florestan repeated the words in bitter in- 
eredulousness, in which a fiery jealousy was 
creeping hot and furious, 

“You can prove it yourself. Miss Trevor’s 
| child lives at the cottage of which I told you, 
and is known as the grandchild of Mrs. Lacy. 
Miss Trevor visits it daily, or nightly—as you 
will find out for yourself if you take the trouble. 


or meets her—” 

Florestan fairly hissed. with unrestrainable 
passion, 

“By the God that made me I will learn if 
this is true! 
as this accursed one to be told of her! She 
will wish she never had been born if I prove it 
true of her—my—” 

He had almost hissed out the scathing words 
yi wife,” but: managed to control him- 
self, 

““T will keep this letter,” he said, hoarsely, 
as he thrust it savagely in bis pocket. ‘I don’t 
know whether to thank you or curse you for 
what you have told me, Vawn; bué L will nei- 
ther rest nor sleep until I learn for myself if 
this accursed story be true!” 

“T believe he would kill herif she should hap- 
pen to cross his path just now,” Vayne thought, 
as Florestan went out of the room, ‘I hape 
| not, for [have a desire that the golden goose 
shall furnish more golden eggs for me. 
tan is honorable, though, despite all his hot 
temper and reging jealousy; he will not betray 
me to her—-I am safe in that direction, I 
feel assured. He loves her—God! I never saw 
a man so madly in love with a woman in my 
life as he is with her—and yet he is too proud 
| to admit it. He loves her, but in the face of 
this evidence his love will die, and even bitterer 
rage will take its place. Somehow I feel as if 
crisis were coming—is it in my affairs, [ won- 
| der? 

The evil smile on his Mephistophelean face 
suddenly died out, leaving great drops of cold 
sweat standing out on it—for, standing a little 
way off, carelessly conversing with one of the 
gardeners, was the one man in all the world he 
had most cause to fear—Thaxter, his sworn, 
mortal enemy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Fayne’s dismay and alarm were plainly to 
be seen on his face and in his manner, as he re- 
| treated to the corner of the room, still peering 
cautiously through the window at Thaxter, 
leaning so carelessly against a tree-trunk, chat- 
ting with old Tom, the second gardener, as he 
worked. 

“T will never be taken alive,” Fayne thought, 
desperately. ‘‘The rest of my life in State’s 
Prison, oreven twenty years of it, is worse than 
death in prospect, and the disgrace is something 
I never will endure. Fool thatI am not to have 
cleared out from here when I first saw him, 


several days ago—when I could have gone so | 
easily. Can I elude him now, f wonder? With | 


my thousand dollars,cash in my pockets, and 
the world before me, surely I ought to be able 
to steer clear of him, if only I can once get 
away from here!” 

All thoughts of Florestan, and the revenge he 
wanted to pay upon Guy Otis, by means of 
Florestan, was entirely gone from. his: mind 
now, in these desperate thoughts for his own 
safety—for he knew, only too well, what it 
meant to be recognized and identified “A the 
man Thaxter, whose vigilanca was evidently 
sleepless as Fate, 

e thrust his hand in his breast-pocket, to 
feel if the six-barreled revolver he always ecar- 
ried by day, and put under his pillow at night, 
wasin order; then he went across the room to 
the pier glass, and looked long and eagerly at 
his reflection. , 

‘Tt cannot be. possible he can recognize me— 
even though he suspects my presence here. 
What shallI do? Put on a bold front, and go 
out past him, or—wait my opportunity and get 
away to Paterson quietly to see Edda and ar- 
range for our future?” 

@ reflected long and carefully, and decided 
on the side of cautious discretion. 

“T must throw him off the trail. Iwill keep 
myself concealed until I am convinced he has 
left the premises, and then Iwill lose no time in 
getting to Edda, She will have to go with me 
at once—her own nice sense of honor and duty 
will make her accede to my commands, and in 
the character of the devoted’ husband to so 
thorough a lady, in appearance and manners, as 
a gentleman of leisure and wealth, I shall be 
safer from detection, freer from Thaxter’s sus- 
picions than under any other circumstances.” 

He succeeded, by force of reasoning, in some- 
what reassuring himself, and went to the office, 
whore he aecomplished the last morning’s work 
he evcr intended to do at Dundee. 

At Junch he and Florestan met, and ex- 
changed but a few courtesies. and during the 
‘short, yet tedious afternoon Fayne waited and 


Flores- | 


watched, until he was as satisfied as he could 
be that Thaxter was not on the premises. 
All his arrangements made, be announced to 


| Mr. Gregg that in all probability he would be 


In all probability her friend Otis accompanies | 


Such a tale as this—such a rumor | 


absent a day or so, and then, went boldly to 
Florestan and asked for the coachman to take 
him to Paterson. 

Leaning back against the luxurious cushions, 
triumphant and smiling to himself, Fayne did 
not know that, following like grim Fate, Thax- 
ter was on his horse, just in sight continually of 
the Dundee carriage, and that when it stopped 
a block away from the door of Miss Brent’s cot- 
tage, and Fayne alighted, a pair,of sharp, half- 
Sige half-desperate eyes, was watching 

im. 

Fayne stepped upon the piazza and pulled the 
bell, and - was admitted into the cosey little par- 
lor, where the firelight from the glowing 
grate, and the'subdued gleam of the steed gas- 
light, made a homelike and charmiug appear- 
ance. 

Edda sat beside the little round table on 
which the drop-gas lamp rested, busy with some 
sewing, which she laid down, as Fayne was an- 
nounced, and rose with chilling formality to re- 
ceive him, to start back a step in amazement at 
the strange appearance he presented in his dis- 

ise. 

“Then it isa good one, is it? Good-evening 
my beautiful wife. You are surprised, but t 
hope just as glad to see me?” 

e assumed an air of gayety that was pecu- 
liarly distasteful to her. 

“‘ Whenever you see fit to come, you will. be 
received. But compliments can be spared be- 
tween us. Will you be seated?” 

She indicated a chair, and resumed her own. 

“Yes. I think my get-up is pretty fair. You 
wouldn’t have known me if you had met me on 
the street, would you?” 

“TY shauld not,” she said, gravely. 

‘“‘ All the same, I intend to put a good many 
miles between myself and an enemy of mine 
who is on the look-out for me. I don’t know 
whether or not I ever told you about that for- 
gery case of mine out near ’Frisco—at any rate, 
there is a fellow loose who knows altogether too 
much about it for my good or happiness. Thax- 
ter’s his name.” 

A trace of uneasiness was visible in his man- 
ner, and Edda’s cheeks paled at the humiliating 
thoughts his wordsimplied. She made no an- 
swer, however, but sat still, haughty—so fair, 
so lovely, so unapproachable. - 

“And now for my plans, my dear,” he went 
on, with an attempt at off-hand airiness. “I 
bappen to have struck a gold mine—not liter- 
ally, of course, and yet, literal enough for all 
intents and purposes. in plain words, Edda, 
you may congratulate yourself on being the 
wife of a rich man—that.is, if you consider 
twelve thousand a year a fine income.” 

A faint glow of contempt reddened her cheeks 
for a moment. 

“Such an income, when honorably come by, 
isa fortune. But do not suppose I shall con- 
gratulate ‘iat upon any new villainy.” 

He laughed. 

‘Upon my word, Edda, you are too rough on 
a fellow! Well—the long and the short of it is 
—I am in the possession of just that income, and 
I want you to get ready to go with me to-mor- 
row to the West. I shall buy property there, 
and settle down and. become a useful citizen. 
Out there, I shall be safe—no one would think 
of identifying Howard Fayne, the husband of 
such a lovely woman—” / 

Edda suddenly interrupted him, chillingly. 

“T have said compliments could be spared be- 
tweenus. If you tell meIam to go West with 
Aare Bddy go”-—her voice trembled:a second. 

ut Tose again, vibrant with resolution that 
was haughty, and cold as a we icicle. 

His eyes gleamed with satisfaction. 

*“T eounted confidently on your obedience, 
and my plansare all arranged—even to the pur- 
chase of railroad tickets and the ordering a 
coach to call for us to take us to the train.” 

A look of displeasure that for the second was 
mutinous, was in Edda’s eyes, but she curbed 
herself and made no roe 

“Our train is the Cincinnati Express; due 
here at 8:30 to-morrow evening. You can pack 
your trunks and make any final arrangements 
you wish by that time. I shall keep shady e?! 
day, for reasons too obvious to mention, And 
—Hdda—I propor to stay all night here.” 

He looked narrowly at her as he made his an- 
nouncement. ‘ 

‘* Auntie will give vou a bed, I presume,” she 
answered, indifferently. 

A little later Miss Brest returned from the 
evening meeting, and arrangements were made 
for Mr. Fayne to occupy the spare room anudyat 
ten e’clock, the household retired, while Miss 
Brent and Edda sat up till long past the early 
morning hours, discussing this mew, sudden 
phase of affairs. , 

Nor could all that Miss Brent said, change 
Bdda’s unalterable purpose to go wherever 
Fayne commanded her to go, 

“T will yield him certain deferences,” Edda 
said, sadly, coldly. ‘‘Toa certain point I will 
conform toduties expectedof me. But, beyond. 
that— 
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And Miss Brent understood the flash in Edda’s 
eyes. ‘ 

Tho day following was ‘spent in hurried pre- 

ation, and in securing the services of a maid 

‘or Mrs. Payne, in conformity to Fayne’s posi- 


FOR) HONOR'S 


tive wishes, and, through Miss Brent’s exer- | 


tions, a pleasant-faced, intelligent |girl was ob- 
tained, who pleased Edda, thoroughly. 


“The more style we pub on, the safer Tam,” | 


Fayne explained. » ‘I will keep on my guard 
until we are well‘on our way, and at a con- 
venient time Pil emerge trom it.” 


Evening came, and with it the hour for the | 


train, ini—the eoach to convey them to.the de- 
pot. The trunks were strapped on, and Fayne 
stood inside the parlor window, while Edda and 
Miss Breat were exchanging their last farewells 
in the room above, when he was suddenly hor- 
ror-stricken to see Thaxter lounging against 
the lamp-post on the corner—his, attitude that 
ot a half-drunken loafer, but his eyes turned 
toward the house iv evident eager interest—he- 
yond doubt, waiting for, and expecting some 
one. : 

A-curse came hissing from Fayne’s pallid lips, 
and a great shiver of mortal terror assailed him. 

‘‘He has tracked me here! Great. Gor, be | 
mustibe positive it isI—he must scent the truth. | 
It will be worse than running the gantlet to get 


} 
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that it was suppressed.’ He passed and repassed 
the cottage, with his-sharp, eager gaze scruti- 
nizing every window and door as though he 
would wrench from them the secret they had 
so far hidden from him, and Mrs. Lacy saw him 
time and again, as, in the. dusky quiet of little 
Theo’s nursery, where the child was rapidly 
convalescing from the febrile attack of the pre- 
vious night, she all of her time. 

Florestan’s evident espionage alarmed ber, 
and caused her to redouble her caution, if that 
could be absolutely, possible. She renewed her 
instruction to the servant, and impressed upon 
her the awful importance of admitting no one 
whatever, under any pretext, to the house; she 
double-locked the doors with her own hands, and 
then, calm but anxious, went about her usual 
duties, in momentary-expectation that Mr. 
Florestan would demand admittance, 

But hé had no such intention. With that 
damning letter scorching him through his vest- 
pocket, be spent the day in -restless suppressed 


| excitement that imperatively forbade his taking 
| time for quiet. 


He forced himself to make a 
pretense of eating lunch, but it was the merest 
farce so far as he was. concerned, and as he and 


Fayne sat down together, opposite. each other, | 


and exchanged a few commonplace civilities, it 
seemed. to. him he was ata loss whether to most 


out of the house into the carriage, but—l’ve got | hate and despise him, or thank and bless him, 


to visk it!” 


| for opening his eyes to such a dreadful state of 


As Edda came down the steps he went up to | affairs. 


her, cold and quaking with awful fear. | 

‘The man | told you of—-Thaxter, my mor- | 
tal enemy—has tracked me to this. place, and is 
watching for me, outside! Everything depends | 
on how we hoodwink him in this frightful or- | 
deal we have to pass. If he recognizes me—it | 
means Trenton for the next twenty years of my 
life, and the never-dying disgrace of being the 
wife of a convict for oe { I fall—you fail, 
too. Take my arm—lean upon me—tell your 
woman to bring your bags and follow us. 
Come on!” 

His low, terrified words fell with appalling 
force of conviction. upou her, and as she me- 
chanically obeyed him, and stepped out on the 

iazza, her own dread and fear were. scarcely 
ess keen than Fayne’s. She realized, with piti- 
fully agonizing reality, that what he said was 
only too true—his ruim was ber destruction— 
already the dark shadow of her unlucky mar- 
riage was hovering in awful darkness around 
her. 

“Keep up your courage, Edda,” Fayne whis- 
pered, as they stepped out of the door. ‘‘ Keep 
up appearances for a moment for your own 
sake, as wellas mine.” .- 

But, whatever Edda felt, there was nothing in 
her manuer, in her graceful, haughty carriage 
that gave a slightest intimation of weakness, 
She walked calmly down the steps, leaning upon 
Payne’s arm, the coach door held respectfully 
open by the driver, her maid following her, 
with sachel and bag and books and shawl, while 
Fayne busied himself in tenderly adjusting the 
drapery of her dress,and leaning his head to- 
yen her as if to catchsome word from her 

ps. 

It was a moment of the very calmness of de- 
liberate desperation to them both. Fayne’s 
face was still and hustied, for all his heart beat 
rapidly, and, as from behind his glasses, he 
ventured to take a glance at Thaxter, he was 
conscious of still keener terror. 

“How he looks at me—great ci get it is 
worth ten years of any man’s life to pass 
through such an ordeal.” : t 

‘As the thought flashed over him, while he was 
assisting Edda and the maid in the coach, 
Thaxter left his lamp-post, and sauntered over 
the crossing and past the house, his eyes intent- 
ly fixed upon Fayne, who just then sprun 
lightly in the carriage and seated himself wit! 
wonderful self-possession and apparent satistac- 
tion. And then the driver cracked his whip, 
and the coach rolled off to the depot. —— 

The look on Thaxter’s face deepened into one 
of puzzled dismay, and he went slowly down 
the street, in the direction in which the coach 
had gone, until hereached the hack-stand, where 
he had an easy enough task in finding the 
driver who had taken the Faynes to the dep6t; 
and from whom he learned that their names 
were Mr. Howard Fayno and wife, and Annie 
Dennis, maid, and thattheir baggage was check- 
ed to Cincinnati. 

“It can’t be the party I thought it was,” he 
said, casually. ‘‘I could have sworn I was on 
tho right. track--‘Vawn’? out in the country 
there—‘Fayne’ here. A difference in pro- 
nunciation, of course. _‘Cincinnati’—well—I 
won't give it up yet! It’s too odd how this 
‘Fayne’ or ‘ Vawn,’ or whatever these Jersey- 
ites pronounce it, reminds me of—” 

An inscrutable look darkened his resolute face 
ashe went on his way. 


“ Cincinnati! I rather like that part of the 
country myself. I think Pll take a South-west- 
ern trip.” 

CHAPTER XXXII, 
AT BAY. 


THE day was one of intensest excitement to 
Mr. Florestan, that was none the less intense 


Luncheon over, he waited until. nightwith a 
feverish impatience that was tormenting to en- 
dure, and when he went down to dinner—silent, 
grave, consuming with passionate vindictive- 
ness and jealous plc unspeakable, it- was the 
greatest imaginable relief to find that Fayne 
had gone away for a day or so, for Mr. Flores- 
tan had been gradually growing to a feeling of 


| abhorrent aversion to him. 


He ate a few mouthfuls of the steaming St. 
Julien soup, and a morsel of roast turkey, and 
drank two cups of strong, sugarless, creamless 
coffee, and then, as if begrudging the time spent 
in the dining-room, at once went away—in over- 
coat and slouch kat, on his pitiless errand 
again. 

The night was frosty and clear, with a. sky 
studded from zenith to horizon with bright 
shining stars, and Mr. Florestan walked rapidly 
along, grim as doom, toward the cottage. 

Suddenly the signal light that announced to 
Sydney. in her darkened room. at Hollywood, 
thet was well with her baby, flashed from 
the little tower of the cottage—fiashed and dis- 
appeared, flashed and disappeared, several times 
in’ regular succession, and then resolved itself 
into a steady shining. 

He instantly saw it, and stopped where he 
stood, watching the unmistakable signal with a 
bitter storminess in his face. 

ut isa signal between them—what does it 
signify? 

e turned his glance toward Hollywood—and 
a furious rage swelled within his breast as he 
distinctly saw, at the end window, toward him, 
that had been dark as death when he had 
looked a moment before, a sudden, radiant light 
appear, then—disappear, then appear again, in 
exact repetition of the signal from the tower— 
Sydney’s answer to Mrs. Lacy that she had re- 
ceived the silent news from her child 

And, in the moment or so that intervened, he 
caught a glimpse of Sydney as she went to the 
window and dropped the curtains. 

“She has not yet < to the tryst,” he 
sneered to himself. ‘‘Nor does she go, signal 
or no signal, without my going too.” 

He had not very long to wait, standing there 
in the silent, frosty darkness, grim and patient 
and merciless, with an awful portentousness. 
Sydney’s heart yearned for her babe, and, al- 
though the signal from the cottage had assured 
her that all was well, still she could not-content 
herself not to go to Theo. 

Guy Otis was absent on. business and would 
not return until late in the evening, and the 
idea of the long evening alone, when she so 
craved to clasp her baby to her breast, was 
unsupportable, so that, early after the seven- 
o’clock dinner, Sydney told Mrs. Fox she was 
going quietly to the cottage, and would not re- 
turn until the following day. 

“ As usual, the servants will think you are 
spending the night with friendsin Paterson, but— 
it seems to me that it is a terrible risk you take,” 
Mrs. Fox said, solicitously, wistfully, as she as- 
sisted Sydney with her ulster, 

““T seem to be continually treading on the 
edge of an abyss,” she auswered, ‘‘and nothing 
so cheers and comforts and inspires me as the 
pressure of my baby’s head on my breast, the 
nestling of her little body in my arms.” 

‘Lam sure no one should begrudge you that 
natural, innocent happiness. But, oh! be cau- 
tious, be prudent.” 

Mrs, Fox watched her out of sight, after she 
had seen her a out of the side entrance, 
but she nor Sydney had the remotest idea of the 
thrill of intensest excitement that was in Erle 
Florestan’s heart ashe heard Mrs. Fox’s part- 
ng Be cantious, be prudent.” 

smile like the smile of a demon was on his 
face as Sydney came nearer and nearer, all un- 
conscious of his proximity, her light, rapid 


footsteps bringing her so near him that hemight 
have reached out his hand and detained her as 
she passed the huge tree, behind whose friendly 
trunk he was so completely concealed. 

He instinctively held his breath as she passed 
him, but bis eyes were gleaming like a basi- 
lisk’s, as he followed her slender figure, so 
rapidly retreating, and it required superbuman 
control for him to bide bis time—for him not to 
spring after her and strike her fair false face to 
the ground, 

Keeping her well in sight, but beyond hear- 
ing distance, he followed her, maddened with 
jealousy and rage, until he saw her disappear 
inside the door, as on the preceding night. 

‘*Has her lover come yet, or is he inside al- 
| ready, more prompt than she? . How long shall 
L wait? How shall I force my entrance— Ah! 
I would like to appear upon the scene without 
note or warning! L.would crush them dead at 
my feet!” 

He stood gazing at the silent, darkened house, 
when there suddenly sounded on the quiet air 
the unmistakable noise of an infant’s crying—a 
lusty, wholesome yell, from lungs that were ca- 

able of no inconsiderable inflation; and his 
‘ace suddenly blanched deadly, ghastly ashen. 
|. “My God—it is her child! Until now—li 
| knew t never actually believed. Vawn’saccursed 
| story. .It is her child, and she is here—to meet 
her—lover! God!” 

With a start of insane anguish and fury he 
sprung through the little gate, and made a 
swift détour of the house; but not a window or 
a door was open or even ever so slightly ajar, 
and the very impenetrable secrecy that brooded 
over the spot only served to increase his deter- 
mination to enter. 

Returned to the front door, he boldly mount- 
ed the steps and seized the knocker, and in an- 
other second would have sounded an. alarm 
that would have instantly aroused the suspi- 
cions of those within; but his. judgment came 
to the reseue, and told him that a gentler sum- 
mons would have a far more desirable ef- 
fect. 

With a mighty effort, be stayed his hand, 
and lifted the old-fashioned brass handle of the 
knocker in a far less furious way—so. gently, 
indeed, that Sydney, who had but that moment 
returned from the dressing-room she had had 
fitted up for herself, where she had laid aside 
her walking-dress for a white cashmere wrap- 
per, looked gladiy up at Mrs. Lacy. 

“It is Guy! Heis back much sooner than I 
expected.” 

Mrs. Lacy laid baby Theo in Sydney’s arms, 
and Sydney cradled her lovingly on-her breast, 
kissing away the two or three bright little tears 
that had accompanied the cry ~ Florestan 
had heard, while Mrs. Lacy went through the 
hall and intermediate room, or ‘‘parlor” as 
they called it, to the door, closing all doors af- 
ter her by force of a naturally methodical habit 
that had been strengthened by the vigilance 
she had exercised for so many months, 

She withdrew the bolt, and opened the door— 
narrowly and cautiously; not so narrowly or 
cautiously but that Mr. Florestan, keenly on 
the alert, made the most of his opportunity. 
He suddenly reached out his arm and pushed 
the door open wider, and stepped in, closing it 
og hind him. 

“Nota word! Miss Trevor is here—not a 
word of outcry, mind you! I wish to be shown 
to her presence!” t 

Mrs. Lacy sbrunk back as if a Medusa head 
had thrust itself upon her, as she confronted Mr. 
Florestan, and a horrible helplessness seized her 
that made her faint and sick. Her ruddy face 
blanched as she realized the position in which 
Sydney was placed, and it was only by forcing 
herself to remember the fear she would cause 
Sydney, if she shrieked, that she could control 
herself. 

‘You hear me?” he wenton, his hand heavily 
resting on her arm. ‘‘ Understand, 1 saw her 
come in, not ten minutes ago, and 1 demand. to 
be shown to ber at-once. But not a word—not 
a sound te alarm her!” 

Taere was no possible alternative—Sydney 
was betrayed—discovered—and thismortal ene- 
my of hers was in a position to defy them all 
and wreak his jealous revenge upon the un- 
guarded girl. rs. Lacy could do nothing—she 
Ppa ized that with a sudden, sickening real- 
ity. 

“Have pity upon her, sir—oh, Mr. Florestan, 
be merciful to the poor girl! This will kill her! 
I fear to tell her—she—’ 

“That is enough! Lead the way to her, in- 
stantly, wherever she is, or I will. find her my- 
self! 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Lacy’s eyes, and her 
lip quivered as she reluctantly led the way into 
the parlor, where an astral lamp glowed dimly 
in a rose-pink globe. He followed her closely, a 
look on his face that was awful to see io its cruel 
mercilessness and stern fury, a glittering gleam 
in his blue eyes that, bad Mrs. Lacy dared 
turn to see, she would vunbesitatingly have 
chosen to see Sydney die at her feet than be 
obliged to encounter. With trembling foot- 
steps she preceded him pe tke the long reom, 
at the end of which was a little nondescript sort 
of passage, used only as such, that, in turn, 
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eyes. 

ee) pray you: remember she is but a woman— 
be merciful, and wait for her while I announce 
you. The shock of seeing you in her presence 
will kill her,” 

He looked curiously at her, then abruptly 
turned away. 

“ Very Rope. Announce me,and I will wait 
here just five minutes.” 

Mrs, Lacy instantly passed through the door,. 
and Florestan’s cheeks flushed with anger as he 
heard the keys of both doors turn rapidly as she 
passed through, and he made an involuntary 
movement toward the room beyond, only to 
forcibly school himself to wait—in awful, grim 
patience. 

The minutes ia and the look of bitter 
hardness on his face deepened. Then, he heard 
the noise of the keys again turning in their 
locks, and his heart Sheeunee its beats to suf- 
focating intensity as the inner door opened, and 
Sydney entered the room, her lovely face white 
as the cashmere wrapper that trained after her, 
her dark eyes glowing with the desperation of 
an animal that is at bay—her whole presence in- 
stinct with chilling hauteur and that same old 
charm that made every pulse in his body vibrate 
Sea (Gurnee wife, his very own, and 
ye 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE CRUMBLING EDGE OF THE CHASM. 


Ir was a moment of supreme fatefulness when 
Sydney came through the doorway into Erle 
Florestan’s presence—looking so surpassing] 
lovely in her soft’ white draperies, her face full 
of resolute, passionate bitterness and pale dis- 
may. 

Florestan had never seen her look so bewitch- 
ingly fair, and although his face was stern and 
relentless, his attitude instinct with hauteur, 
his whole bearing that of a man in desperate, 
furious earnest, he knew, in the depths of bis 
own soul, that he loved her madly—even yet, 
even now, with a great, undying passion whose 
fierce, overwhelming strength alarmed himself. 

As Sydney entered, he had arisen, in a stern, 
defiant, aggressive way, and stood with blazing 
eves and slightly-compressed mouth, watching 
her as she swept impetuously up to him, and, 
having to hold himself in by main force to keep 
from seizing her in hisarms and crushing ber to 
his breast. 

But he gave not the slightest token of the feel- 
ings that raged within him, that despite his sus- 
picions, his well-grounded fears, would not be 
restrained, but he stood looking at her lovely 
beauty of face and form, until bis pulses beat 
hotly, while from his eyes only anger and bit- 
terness shot forth. 

He bowed with mock elaborateness as Sydney 
crossed the threshold, slowly, almost fearfully, 
until the sight of his relentless'tace, his haughty, 
kingly attitude suddenly aroused all jist indig- 
nation, and she swept up to him—so closely that 
he felt her warm, hurried breath, sweet as the 
scent of clover-blossoms, on his face. 

‘What do you mean by this unwarranted in- 
trusion upon me? By what right do you force 
yourself upon me, sir?” 

The sneer that accompanied his prompt an- 
swer was bitter and sarcastic in the extreme: 

“That is rather a strange question for you to 
ask, madam. By what right? Undoubtedly 
because 2 wm your husband—a fact you seem to 
have forgotten.” 

His blue eyes blazed as he slightly bent his 
bead toward her. 

“Tt is the one fact I wish I might forget,” she 
retorted, with a cold scorn that exceeded his 
own. ‘But even the unfortunate truth of your 
relation toward me gives you no right to in- 
trude your undesirable presence upon me, 
That privilege you forfeited a long while ago— 
the day you discarded and repudiated me.” 

His handsome lips curled. 

**So much for a woman’s knowledge of law— 
allow me to correct you, madam, and to‘inform 
you that until a divorce has been procured, or 
until death dissolves the bond between us, you 
are as indisputably my wife as itis undeniably 
true retain all of a husband’s authority over 

ou, 

‘* Kither would indeed be a glad escane from 
you and your detested claim upon me,” she an- 
swered, bitterly. 

“Undoubtedly,” he retorted, grimly. ‘ But 
I forbid the one, and have no authority over 
the other.” 

“‘Beeause I am rich and influential you per- 
sistb'in persecuting me! You discarded me, 
thinking 1 was obscure and inno danger of ever 
pes as your path eprom thought your- 
eelf well rid of me, and I have not the slightest 
doubt, Mr. Erle Florestan, that had I remained 
as I was, I never should have heard again of 
your insisting on your ‘rights,’ or your ‘au- 
thority! Iam rich and perfectly in ependent 
ot you now, through my grandfather's good- 
ness, and therefore a more fitting mate to the 


| insult or abuse a ‘weak, delicate, friendless 
; ” 


rl. 
ie passionate young voice fairly vibrated 
with contemptuous scorn that made the hot 
blood rush to his face, 

“Sydney! Iwill not permit such wholly un- 
true statements from you—I will condescend to 
explain what I have never thought it worth my 
while to explain before—that the day we parted 
in such anger, I followed you to your step- | 
mother’s house—to be told by her that Guy Otis | 
—curse him! was your lover, and that the fol- 
lowing day you were to go with him—your des- 
tination she did not state, nor the reason of 
your going. She told me you had told her te 
preferred your cousin to me, and—she tried to 
console me for your fickleness. You see, there- | 
fore, I am not so blameworthy as you make 
me. 

Sydney’s face flushed crimson-red— was it pos- 


sible, could it be possible that Mrs. Trevor had | 
said such things, and she was on the point of | 
hotly denying them when she remembered that | 
it would do no good—she had denied the accu- | 
sation already, more than once, and Mr. Flores- 

tan had not believed her. No—her womanly I 
pride forbade her further self-abasement. She | 
would never again make the slightest effort to | 
change his opinion of her—she would be cold, | 


and proud, and defiant, and sneering as he could | 


‘*T have no desire to renew a discussion with 
you, sir, on the subject. You have intruded 
into my presence—for some purpose. Be so 
Sa as to explain why you have come, and then 

will excuse you.” ; 

She held her lovely little head haughtily up, 
her eyes blazing like dusky diamonds. 

Florestan looked at her straightin her flashing 
eyes, but they did not falter under the sneering, 
piercing gaze. 

‘IT come because I wished to either prove or 
disprove certain damnable suspicions I enter- | 
tained of you. Thave watched this house day 
and night for several days and nights; I had 
the pleasure of seeing you admitted to this | 
house Jast night by your lover—at ten o’clock © 
this morning you nor he had left the place. If | 
saw the interchange of signals between the 
towerof this house and your chamber window 
an hour or so ago—I walked behind you from | 
Holly wood here.’ 

His voice was low and ominously passionless, 
and Sydney felé a certain sudden helplessness | 
thrill over her, and she drew her breath in a | 
long, quivering gasp. } 

“Indeed!” she retorted, haughtily. ‘Such | 
espionage is in perfect aceord with Mr. Flores- 
tan’s character.” 

““You intend to be aggravating, but you fail 
of your purpose, madam, because where the 
honor of my ‘house, the untarnished purity of 
my name is in jeopardy through a woman as 
false as she is fair, 1 am justified, in the sight of 
God, in the eyes of man—” 

“] beg your pardon,” she interrupted, coldly ; 
“you reason from a purely fictitious basis, since | 
in the first place Ido not bear your name. And 
in the next place, Ihave never placed in jeo- 
pardy the honor of your house, or endangered 
the purity of your fame. You know, and I 
know—and other people know, that you and I 
are separated es effectually as though oceans 
rolled between us. We have no claim oné on 
the other, save the common eourtesy in which 
you seem to be so distressingly deficient. We 
are absolutely free.” . 

His grandly handsome eyes blazed hotly at 
her ringing words, 

‘* As God hears me, it isnot true! You and I 
are not free of each other—and I shall make it 
my business in the future as in the past to 
watch you. You are my wife, if you do not 
bear my name—as such you are answerable to 


} 


ie, 

* And is this your excuse for forcing yourself 
into this house?—to repeat your old threats, to 
weary and sicken me with your display of tem- 

er F 

A blaze like the play of sheet-lightning shot 
from his blue eyes. 

“That isnot my reason for coming. I came to 
learn not only of your guilt in pm) this 
house a place of rendezvous with your lover, 
but—I came to inquire about your child.” 

Poor Sydney! The moment of supreme fear 
she had been dreading, more than death, had 
suddenly come upon her. Her pulses seemed 
bursting through the ingorged veins, her face 
suddenly grew ghastly pale, and, with a little 
zasping sound of horror, she staggered blind- 

y to a chair and sunk almost paralyzed 
upon it, 

Her secret had reached him—her mortal 
enemy, and he had come, full of revenge, to 
take her darling from her. How much did he 
know? Not the whole truth—oh, surely, not 
that. But enough, enough to make the faint 
= ae of despair and fear curdle her very heart’s 

She sat like a dumbstatue for several seconds 
Mr. Florestan’s keen eyes néver removing from 
her face whose change was pitiful to behold. 
Then, the thought suddenly flashed over her— 
did ber conduct strengthen his suspicions? 


With a hasty defiance, that was more than 
half despair, she lifted her eyes to his. 

“My child—my ehild! DoI understand you 
to say my child? 

‘“‘ That is what I said,” he answered. ‘‘ Yes— 
your child, who is under this roof this minute, 
and whom I demand to see.” 

She Serene to her feet, in a panic of fear. 

“You shall neverseeher! Never! Sheis my 
own—mine—you shall not see her!” 

She faced him like an animal at bay, despe- 
rate defiance on every feature of her face, in 
every rigid muscle of her slight form. 

“Tsee you do not attempt to deny the exist- 
ence of the child—and it would be worse than 
useless, for I heard it cry as I waited outside, 
just before I knocked. That it is under this 
roof, as Mrs. Lacy’s grandchild, lam perfectly 
aware, and that you are its mother—you—I[ 
know from indisputable proof. Suffice it tosay 
—I am in possession of all the facts regarding 
your extended tour abroad during the winter— 
and your stay at the English village, where 
your child was born. You seeI do not accuse 
you ignorantly. Answer me—you corroborate 
my words?” 

There was hardly any need of asking her to 
confirm what he had said—her face full of 
speechless despair, her eyes agonized and piti- 
ful, her deathly pale face, her compressed lips 
—all were corroborative past denying. 

He waited a moment, but she did not speak, 
and his own face grew paler, his voice hoarse, 
and he trembled like a man being led to the gal- 
lows—it was as if he dared hope, even yet, t 
Sydney would establish her innocence. 

“ Have you—no word—to say in extenuation? 
Not one word—that will—vindicate—y ourself 
or_ your child—” 

His voice was thrilling with strangely mingled 
agitation and passion. 

She shook her head slowly, and then dropped 
it to her breast—utterly, utterly crushed. 

He looked at her—all the look of accusing 
sternness and righteous passion fading rm 
from his face in the long silence that followed, 
and in their place came a worn, haggard look 
that was the essence of despairing suffering— 
the look of a mother who bends over the coffin 
of her dead, erring daughter. of 

‘*T have nothing more to say,” he said, pre- 
sently, in a voice so husky that Sydney would 


| never have recognized it. ‘‘I had believed— 


hoped, I hardly know what, but now—we will 
not speak of it. I don’t know what to do—the 
last remnant of respect is gone, and—I_ cannot 
decide now what is best for you or me—except 
that I curse the day lever made you my wife. 
What shall be done, Sr neie: 

She lifted her heavy, hopeless eyes. 

‘I only ask you to leave me—to let me alone 
for all future time.” 

‘* And leave you to your ruin—no—you have 
disgraced me enough, as it is—” 

A faint color flickered to her face. 

“ Disgraced you?” 

A sneer curled his lips, 

‘‘Perhaps, in some perverted sense of right, 
you do not consider that you have dishonored 
and debased yourself, and disgraced me.” 

She could not defend herself—-poor, misjudged, 
suffering girl. For little Theo’s innocent sake 
she dared not remove the awful stain he cast 
upon her, 

“T have a proposal to submit to you,” he 
went on, in that unnatural, hoarse tone. ‘“‘ It 
is this—you desire me to go away and leave you 
to §0 your own gait. I believe you to be fallen 
as low as a woman can fall—but I will leave 
you to yourself, if you will giveup yourebild—” 

pod tp dainty hands clenched the chair- 
back tight and hard, as his cruel words cut her 
like lashes on bare, quivering flesh. 

“T will not hear such pitiful insults from 
you! lLforbid a repetition of your odious out- 
rages of speech! I will not give up my baby— 
she is the dearest one in all this world to mé—I 
will never give her ws while Ibave life to fight 
for her possession! ou may do Pa worst—I 
defy you—I hate you—I believe I curse. you as 
you stand there! Leave my presence—coward. 
to intrude yourself upon me! Leave me—and 
do not fio yt aw to annoy me again!” 

She fled away—rushed through the doors and 
locked them after her—half.crazed with de- 
spairing fear and raging anger, to find the 
serving-woman ready with wraps and hoods. 

‘“Mrs, Lacy and Miss Theo have been gone to 
Hollywood this half-hour or more, miss,” she 
whispered, ‘‘and the carriage bas been sent for 
youand is waitin’ at the back door. Get out— 
while I am a-lettin’ the gentleman ont the front 
way. 

And while Florestan stood just where she had 
left him, she ran flying to the carriage that in 
a moment was on its way home. 

‘She hates me—she defies me! She is all un- 
worthy of any man’s respect or love; and yet, 
knowing all I do—God help me—I love her even 
better than ever—I adore her—I worship her!” 

And when the servant came to show him out, 
he decided that. once more he would spare the 
woman he had loved, and not force himself into 
her private rooms to see the child, whose exist- 
ence was the sharpest, most unendurable of all 
the cruel blows Destiny had thrust at him, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A BRIDE’S HOME-BRINGING. 

Fayne sunk into the chair of the palace-car 
with a sigh of relief after he had seen Edda 
comfortably placed and her maid supplied with 
a seat. 

“Thank Heaven, that is over,” he said, his 
spirits rising as the train dashed on, faster and 
faster, further and further from the danger 
that had menaced him. 

Edda made no nop y, and he leaned over to- 
ward her, confidentia 26 

“You may not perhaps know our destina- 
tion, but it is clearly distinct in my own mind. 
At the next station I shall telegraph to a real 
estate agent, I have met before, in Cincinnati, 
regarding a handsomely furnished suburban 
residence—three miles, I should say, outside the 
city limits—which I admired and was shown 
through, on my. recent trip in that section of 
the country. If unoccupied, I shall secure it 
by telegraph, and give the agent instructions to 
procure a suitable corps of servants, so that 
when we arrive it will be like reaching home, I 
hope you ppprive of my plans, Edda.” 

Anything is acceptable to me—I have no 
wishes or tastes to be consulted. Wherever 
you take me, I will fear ee I only request to be 
annoyed by you as little as possible; either by 
consultation, or presence.” 

She sighed wearily, and turned resolutely to- 
ward the window, while Fayne, biting his lips, 
and with his eyes glittering, forbore to make 
the retort that sprung to his lips. 

“Tt will be better for us both if you bow to 
circumstances with as little reluctance as pos- 
sible. Will you look at one of the New York 
evening papers?” 

Fayne opened and folded an Hvening Tele- 
gram and banded it to her, and she took it, 
with a slight bow of acknowledgment, and af- 
ter that, there was no word said between them 
for a long, long white, 

At the first station Fayne had his dispatch 
telegraphed, with instructions to be auswered at 
a designated point on the route, and then he re- 
turned to the car, where the passengers were 
dozing and napping already. 

It was impossible to secure a sleeping-berth 
on the train, as he had failed to get his tickets 
until the last moment, so he arranged shawls 
and cushions as comfortably as Poe for 
Edda, and hiraself settled down for a night’s 
rest in an arm-chair. 

It was a long, wretched ride for Edda, every 
moment of which was taking her further intoa 
strange, friendless country, in company with 
the man she despised so heartily, to whom she 
was tied for life so hopelessly. Long after 
Fayne was sleeping soundly Edda lay, nestled 
among her rugsand shawls, looking out into the 
night with sad, despairin eyes, her pure, love- 
ly face so pitiful and pale, as she tried to bring 
closely home to her the life that stretched out 
before her, miserable and dark as the grave. 

But—the night wore on, and overcome b: 
fatigue and depression of spirits, she at last fell 
into a troubled sleep, to arouse at day-dawn. 

Later, Fayne received the reply to his dis- 
patch; the place, known as “Castleton Grange,” 
was vacant, and he could have it fully and ele- 

antly furnished, possession to be given imme- 
fiate ly. The servants of the owner were on the 
premises, his horses and carriages in the stables 
—everything was only waiting to be used, en- 
joyed and—paid for, and although the sum de- 
manded was rather high, Fayne instantly tele- 
graphed his ig bgt and forwarded a 
selearaety Y order for the first installment of 
rent, 

During the remainder of the journey Fayne 
was in highest spirits. He believed himself on 
the high road to fortune, able to live like a gen- 
tleman of leisure, free to follow his chosen path. 
He believed he would never be discovered where 
he was going, that the position he would assume 
would be a most effectual safeguard against de- 
tection. Everything was rose-colored, and he 
was ceaseless in his attentions to Edda, which 
only provoked an occasional remark from her, 
grave and courteous yetconstrained and chilling. 

They arrived in Cincinnati late in the after- 
noon of a royally lovely day in late November, 
cold, windless, flooded with sunshine, and even 
Edda’s sad eyes kindled at the glorious view 
spread out before them as they took the car- 
riage-road out to their new home, 

It was indeed a charming place—unpreten- 
tious so far as size went, but faultless in its ele- 
gance and grace and symmetry. It stood in 
the middle of its own grounds, like a tiny dia- 
mond in a large jewel box—mansion with great 
wide windows, a square tower, slender turrets, 
a magnificent colonnade on its western side 
whose pillars and graceful arches were the most 
beautiful sight imaginable. 

Castleton Grange was bed a charming spot, 
and had Edda been going there as the happy 
bride of the man she loved, she would have 
asked nothing more on earth, but as it was, de- 
spite the beauty of her new home, the comfort 
and luxury it promised, Edda’s heart sunk piti- 
fully as the carriage stopped at the grand en- 
trance, and she saw the portly butler and house- 
keeper waiting in respectful silence to greet the 
new master and mistress. 


FOR HONOR'S SAKE. 
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Nevertheless she conquered her feelings, and 
sweetly acknowledged Hayne’s presentation to 
them, and Mrs. King—the gentle-spoken, placid- 
faced housekeeper—warmed toward her at 
once. 

“You are worn out with your long journey, 
Mrs. Fayne,. 
rooms at once, and your maid can get you some 
tea. Dinner will be served whenever you order 
it. 

Edda’s heart thrilled at the kindly voice, the 
dear, good face, 

“7 am tired,” she said, patiently, ‘‘ and I will 
be glad if you will tell ggie where she will 
go to get me a cup of hot, strong tea.” 

Mrs. King escorted her to her rooms, and as- 
sisted her in removing her wraps, while Pierre, 
the butler, showed Maggie the way to the 
kitchen. 7 

The room shown her was as charming as the 
outward appearance of the house promised. 
Her private sitting-room was large, and lighted 
on the south by a large oriel window. A cheery 
fire burned in the silver-barred grate, and a 
basket of late hardy flowers sat on the lambre- 

uined mantle. Warm crimson draperies, a 
lighter crimson carpet, pretty chairs, a lounge, 
a writing-desk, a small upright piano, pictures, 
brackets, books, made a sweet home-picture that 
a happy woman would have so appreciated. 

She glanced into the adjoining apartment, a 
large beautiful bedroom, with carpet and cur- 
tain to match, and a handsome walnut set in it, 
and her lips instinctively curled, 

‘““T see you intended this suit of rooms for 
Mr. Fayne, as well as myself,” she said, with a 
grave haughtiness in her manner, ‘‘but, I sup- 
pose Mr. Fayne has not been sufficiently ex- 
plicit in his instructions, You will prepare a 
pn of rooms for Mr. Fayne’s convenience, Mrs. 

ing. 

Her sad, sweet eyes met Mrs. King’s face, not 
revealing their sorrowful secret, but revealing 
enough to make the motherly heart ache at 
sight of them, at the patient, proud pain in the 
low tones. 

‘*T will see that your orders are obeyed—can 
1 do anything more for you before I go?” 

Edda’s lips trembled at the kind sympathy in 
the question. 

“Be good to me—if you can,” she answered, 
in a passionate, impulsive way, that was touch- 
ing to see and hear, and Mrs, King went away, 
dashing the tears from her eyes. 

“‘There’s some trouble there—sore, sad trou- 
ble,” she thought. ‘* The bonny lamb—she looks 
like an angel, with her Jovely, pale face, and 
pees eyes—God help her, whatever the trou 

6 is, 3 


As the door closed on Mrs. King, Edda 
walked over beside the fire and leaned her head 
wearily against the low mantle—her attitude 
one of deepest dejection, and graye-thoughtful- 
ness. Her somber eyes, full of desolation, were 
fixed on the cheerful fire, and the tears started 
to them, slow and thick, until her sight was 
blurred with them. 

She did not move from her position until the 
sound of footsteps in the hall forcibly reminded 
her that she must not permit herself to indulge 
in such grief. She had come here of her own 
free will, and was prepared to take up the bur- 
den as it fell upon her. 

‘‘T will try not to forget that one of my chief 
duties is to ‘keep up api neces.’ It will not 
be sensible or prudent for me to give myself 
over to continual vain regret and useless im- 
aginations. I must get what happiness is offer- 

te a fight without ceasing for a patient 

it. 

Her maid entered with a little silver tray 
bearing a steaming cup of tea, cream and sugar, 
and a couple of biscuits and while Edda par- 
took of them, gie laid out a fresh collar and 
cuffs, and made her quiet preparations for do- 
ing her mistress’s hair for dinner—all that could 
be done until the baggage arrived. 

As it was but a f-hour between then and 
the usual hour for dining, Edda and Fayne did 
not meet until at dinner, at which he was in 
fine spirits, and was most disgustingly courteous 
a ccatalas to her—disgustingly so to her, at 

least, 

He had employed the leisure time before din- 
ner in looking around the place, visiting the 
stables, and examining the house, and was 
pleased beyond measure. 

“It is one of the most charming places imagin- 
able,” he said enthusiastically, after heand Edda 
had retired from the dining-room and adjourned 
tothedrawing-room. “I would like toshow you 
through the house, Edda, There is really noth- 
ing left to desire in its convenience and beauty. 
I rather think T shall buy it, if the price is not 
too steep.” 

Edda had stood looking out of the window, 
but the darkness was impenetrable, and she 
turned away, Batley 

“T will go over the house to-morrow, with 
Mrs. King,” she said, as she sunk into a luxuri- 
ous chair beside the grate. Fayne seated him- 
self opposite with an of lazy importance. 

‘‘ As you please about that, of course. Yes— 
I think I shall buy Castleton Grange. No place 
would suit me so well, and I feel strangely safe 
and secure here—there is really but one thing 


Let me take you to your own | 
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“Yes?” Edda replied, courteously, yet with 
chilling indifference. 

“No doubt you can surmise what that is—a 
renewal of the old affection between us, Edda— 
as in the days, ages ago, when we first met. It 
seems to me to be loved by you, in addition to 
all the other goods the gods have given me, 
would bealmost too much blissto endure. Edda! 
is it not possible that it may be so?” 

An angry flush surged swiftly to her cheeks. 

“Do not speak to me of the past—of love.” 

“ But there was a time when you did care for 
me, Edda—when you taught me to worship 
you— 

The rose in her cheeks deepened toa more 
vivid hue. 

‘There was neversuch a time! I never cared 
for you beyond the mere passing regard of a 
girl for an associate—and even that brief ad- 
miration soon passed away. Do not speak to 
me of such a thing. Am I not enduring punish- 
ment enough, through you, to be spared such 
sickening recitals? I repeat again I will not 
permit it.” 

She had arisen from her seat, the flush dying 
out from her cheeks, but the gleam of bitter re- 
solve and undaunted purpose in her eyes, as he 
frowned angri'y at her. 

“T would advise you not to take too high a 
tone with me, Edda! You might be much worse 
off than you are now, and it is not impossible 
for us to be happy yet. We have a beautiful 
home, and the time may come when you will 
forgive me and I will—” 

“That time will never come. I would rather 
be eternally as unhappy and degraded as I feel 
myself to be than to experience happiness with 
you. Do not dare to mention this matter to me 
& 5 

He looked at her, smilingly, sneeringly. 

“Then you intend to begin with a scandal for 
the servants, do you? I don’t very well see 
how you can—” 

“Just a word—if you will allow me,” she in- 
terrupted, quietly, with the air of a grande 
duchesse. ‘‘T have given Mrs. King her orders, 
by authority of my position as mistress in this 
house, to have your own rooms prepared for 

you, as farremoved from mine as convenient. 

ou accord me shelter and food beneath this 
roof—beyond that I receive nothing from you, 
that I would not accept from a stranger. We 
are nothing more than strangers—acquaintances 
so long as your conduct accores you that privi- 
lege. If you speak to me of love again, I will 
remain exclusively within the privacy of my 
own rooms. Itdepends upon yourself whether 
you wish me to sit at your table, and occupy 
your home.” 

Without giving him an opportunity for a re- 
ply, she left the room and retired to her own 
suit, 

While Fayne hissed a curse after her. 

“My time will come, my grand lady! Wear 
your insulting pride a little while if you want 
to, but Iswear to tame you, and be your mas- 
ter in truth as well as in name, and you will 
learn what it is to have a master, too!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE DAWN. 

THE excitement of the eventful evening at 
Forest Cottage proved most disastrous to Syd- 
ney, and, together with the strain upon Si 
nervous system to which she had been subject 
for so many months, the consequence was—a 
sudden and complete prostration by fever. 

As the servant at the cottage had tald Syd- 
ney, Mrs. Lacy had wisely taken advantage of 
the interview between Sydney and Florestan, 
and removed little Theo from the house, care- 
fully wrapping her in warm cloaks, and convey- 
ing er every step of the way to Hollywood, 
where she explained the condition of affairs to 
Mrs. Fox, who at: once made arrangements for 
her rooms adjoining her own to be aa pb for 
Mrs. Lacy, and advised her to keep the child, 
temporarily at least, beneath its mother’s roof. 
A carriage was at once sent to the cottage, and 
Mrs, Fox then waited until Mr. Otis returned 
home, to whom she conveyed both items of in- 
formation—that Sydney had come home in a 
burning fever, and that the little one was safely 
housed for a while at least. 

And then began the days of terrible darkness: 
to Hollywood, when the young -life of its be- 
loved mistress was despaired of, and the phy- 
sicians paid i te and evening visits, and 
Mrs. Fox and Mrs. y and Guy vied with 
each other in devoted attention and fought for 
Sydney’s life and reason, inch by inch. 

Every day, regularly, a groom from Dundee 
came to inquire, and so life drifted along—no 
one knowing what the issue would be. 

While hundreds of miles away, in her beau- 
tiful home, Edda was living her desolate life 
with the arch-villain through whose devilish- 
ness so very much of trouble had come to both 
these fair women. 

She almost lived in her own rooms, and in 
the companionship of the maid who she learned, 
upon acquaintance, was a rare, good girl, intel- 
ligent and apes oe reserved and prudent, 
well calculated to be Edda’s comfort and cheer 
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in’ those lonely, Miserable days when all of | 
Edda’s philosophy. could not lift the gloomy | 
shadow in which she continual! moe q 

She took daily walks and drives, always ac- | 
companied by Maggie, ionally escorted by | 
Fayne, whom she rarely met except at such | 
times or at table; while he passed his time as 
best suited himself, lounging about the stables, 
or in the wide grounds, in the librairy, or off on 
solitary shooting expeditions, never venturing 
inte tue city, and gradually learning to utterly 
detest the Inxurious idleness of his quiet life, 
whileyin even greater proportion, the members | 
of his household learned to dislike and distrust 
him, . 

It was no secret among the servants that’| 
there ‘was trouble between their master and | 
mistress, although no one, not even Maggie 
herself, knew anything further than ‘that the 
marriage had been a mistake in many respécts. | 

But, the grave ‘sweetness and gentle’ patience 
of Edda had their effect just as Fayne’s rest- 
lessness and dark, stormy face; and ‘dictatorial, 
lordly manner. had theirs, and before a fort- 
night had passed) there was not a member of 
the household but that was conscious of a feel- 
ing of ayersion toward Fayne, and equally con- ; 
scious that he was becoming daily more dis- 
agreeable and peculiar in his habits—cursing if 
a seryant entered his presence mannounced by 
a prececling footstep or some herald of his com 
ing—swearing violently at sudden noises, acting 
as though he were continually on the alert. 

Which, as ‘is the case with all villains who 
know they are amenable to the laws of their 
jand and who live the life of a hiding ‘from jas- 
tice, was the case with him, The novelty of re- 
tirement had worn off, and with it the feeling 
of safety. He diligently read all the Pada 
with the one expectation and hope of finding 
that Thaxter had, in some way or other, been 
arrested, or come to grief, somehow. He never 
went out without a feeling that a detaining 
hand would be laid on his shoulder, He never 
gwaked from troubled sleep during the night 
without a realization that he was a fugitive in 
hiding. 

A wretched, utterly wretched life, that most 
forcibly exemplified that curt old adage—that 
the way of the transgressor is hard—beset on all 
sides with pitfalls. 

Then, too, his funds were running short, and 
it became necessary for him to return East to 
receive his usual month’s installment of hush- 
money—a trip he both craved, for the excite- 
ment and relief from the montonous life. that 
was so disgusting to him, and feared, lest he 
should be seen and identified. 

Long before this—while on the journey West 
—he had doffed his disguise, and displayed 
bimself as he was, which was as different from 
the appearance by which ‘Thaxter had known 
him in California as the recent disguise had been. 

The intention to, §° East for the money from 
Sydney. being decided, Fayne sought an inter- 
view with Edda, to announce his resolve, and 
was met at the door of her private sitting-room 
by Maggie. ‘ 

“T want to see Mrs. Fayne,” he said, roughly 
pushing the door open, and, to her amazement, 
stalking into the room, unsolicited. 

“<T don’t see her—where is she?’ he demand- 
ed, impatiently, and Maggie’s tace flushed in- 
dignantly at his curious glances around the 
room and into the dressing-room adjoining, 
whose door stood ajar. ~~ rs A 

§b6 walked quietly toit, and spoke a word to 
Edda, who was within, and then closed ‘the 
door. : 7 , 
‘My mistress will see A hg in a fow minutes, 


At present she is engage hagtionregh - 
¢ fling himself. in a dainty little embroider- 
ed chair, his feet. thrust out toward the fire, bis 


hands plunged in his pockets—moody and mo- |. 


rosé—a eondition in’ which he often was, in 


these late days, since Hdda ‘had coldly, haugh- | 


tily kept him in ‘his proper place, and_ since 
tha: fear of Babee again ee to’ haunt 
him, ~ oo Tm. “a 

Several mintites passed, and Edda did not ap 


ear, 
PD I believe I told you I wanted to see my wife. 
Tell her I don’t propose to wait— “Ah, you 
have cordeécended to come at last!” 

Badia iad opened her dressing-room door and 
entered the room, a look of haughty surprise on 
her face. 

«You here? May I inquire for what?” 

‘You may inguire for what. Sit down. I 
want to have a few words of private conversa- 
tion with you.” 

Edda turned to Maggie, 

“You may sit in my dressing-room, Maggie, 
until {call on Then, to ited as she sea 
herself in chilling patience, ‘“‘T am ready to lis- 
ten to you.” 

For several seconds he did not speak, but 
looked at her, enraged by the thoughts that the 
sight of her pure, unapproachable loveliness 
suggested, and furious at sight of her sad, proud 


ace, 

“T dare say interrupted a meditation about 
Guy Otis, judging by that lamenting expression 
on your countenance,” he finally said, sneer- 
ingly. ; 

“Tf you have cone here to speak about Mr, 
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ments,” she said, coldly. 

“That shall be at my conyenience,” he 
sneered. ‘* No, I don’t know as my object is to 
discuss your disappointed lover, but, as I pro- 
pose to start for Hollywood on business, to- 
night, I didn’t know but what you might desire to 
send a message or a letter to him, you know.” 

Her face flushed with indignation. 

“Jf I wish to communicate. with my. friends 
at Hollywood, I prefer the United States Ser- 
vice.” 

‘“Rxactly, but”—and his face darkened ter- 
ribly—“don’t ever attempt writing to him, 
or—” 

She arose, grand and haughty. 

“Evidently you have been drinking. Will 
you leave my rooms or shall I ring for a servant 
to escort you?” 

He laughed. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear. ‘I sha’n’t 
annoy you more than a minute or so longer. 
while I tell He a thing or two,, First, that | 
start for Hollywood ‘to-night, and_ secondly, 
that when I come back to Castleton Grange, we 
méet on a different footing from that on which 
we part. You have had Piast day—TI swear to 
have mine. I have stood your queenly airs. 
your, reserved haughtiness, just as long as I 
propose to, and I am tiréd of if. When your 
husband returns, madam, you will accord him 
a welcome.” ' 

Ts that all you have to say?” 

He arose, with a malignant smile in his eyes. 

“That is all, for the present. Tam a patient 


man, Hdda, and--your master, when I choose*! 


to exert my authority.” 

He bowed, then ey, left the room, while 
Edda, with a face full of despairing pain, sat 
down in her chair, in an attitude of deepest de- 
jection. 

“It is always darkest before | day,” she 
thought, pitifully, “‘Surely, there can be no 
deeper shadows for me to pass through—oh 
God, send the day to me—somehow, any way!” 

They two did not meet again that day, 
Fayne had his dinner served an hour before the 
usual time, in the library, and then was driven 
immediately to the train. 

He was fifteen or twenty minutes ahead of 
time, and after he had bought his ticket, he 
lighted a cigar, and strolled leisurely up and 
down the platform, his feelings very decidedly 
at variance with his nonchalant manner. 

And unconscious that, from the window of a 
saloon opposite, his one mortal enemy was 
watching him, with a face pale with satisfac- 
tion, and eyes glittering like a demon’s. 

Since the night three weeks before, when 
Thaxter had seen Fayne and Edda off on the 
express, he had been bafficd in his efforts to 
trace him further than the city of Cincinnati, 
to which placé he had followed them. At Cin- 
cinnati, the trail ‘suddenly dropped, owing to 
a change that had taken place among the hack- 
men of whom Fayne had hired his carriage. 

However, Thaxter had been indefatigable in 
his efforts to trace his party, in the city proper, 
it never occurring to him ‘to extend his search 
further, even when he had obtained positive in- 
formation from the various railroad depéts 
that no such parties as agreed with his descrip- 
tion had taken their leave by those mediums. 

And thén, just at the moment when success 
seemed hopelessty afar off, Fayne himself had 
appeared—not.in appearance as when they had 
been fellow-criminals, nor'as he had lett the 
Kast, but—the same man beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. | , ; ; 

Thaxter watched him eagerly, every instant 
confirming his icions of Fayne’s identity, 
and while he watched and waited, he sent some 
one to buy him a through ticket to’ New York. 

‘©T will never lose sight of himagain until—!” 
he said, to himself, vindictively, as, buttoning 
up his overcoat and jamming his hat over his 
eyes, he lounged out, well out of Fayne’s sight, 
and took his seat in the car with him. 

| All through that long, tedious ride, he never 
onée lost sight of him, and as ‘the train neared 
Paterson, Thaxter was all ready to leave, too, 
if, as he supposed, his man would do the same, 

He was not mistaken in his supposition, for, 
with a dozen other passengers, in the early gray 
of a cold December morning, Fayne left tke 


long train at the Erie depét, on the platform 
side of the car, while Thaxter jum ped ‘out on 
the opposite sido, and followéd at a discréet dis- 


tance: 

Fayne started off at a brisk walk down-town, 
and éntered a restaurant, where, shortly after, 
a carriage drove up, with whose driver Thaxter 
scraped instant acquaintance, and whose manly 
heart he reached with the very little trouble of 
treating him to a hot Tom-and-Jerry, and then, 
upon insinuating that he wouldlike nothing bet- 
ter than a ride topassaway the time, found him- 
self sitting on the box—grim and_relentiless, de- 
termined to know the’'reason of Fayne’s return 
to his former locality, and if he found him in 
luck, to extort a round sum from him before he 
turned him over-to the authorities. 

Very shortly after Fayne came out of the 
restaurant, with the air of a man who has had 
a comfortable meal, and ‘he entered the coach 
head ordered withont oven a cl nceat the box. 


Otis, your next business is to leave my apart- 


‘ Drive to the Bergen side of the river— Hol- 
lywood,'—do you know it?” he asked, through 
the speaking-tube, and the max returned his an- 
swer promptly. 

“Take it as leisurely as you choose,” Fayne 
added, and then opened a New York morning 
paper and read it. 

s the coach neared the gates of Holly- 
wood, Thaxter asked’ the driver to slow up 
while he got down. 

“ The swell inside might not like it if he knew 
I was here, you know,” he said, with apparen; 
plausible sincerity.. ‘VI just slip down while 
the horses are on a walk—and thank you, for 
your politeness.” ; 

A moment. after he had slipped adroitly down, 
and had hurried to the shelter of a huge tree, 
on the roadside—the very treé where Erle Flo- 
restan had hidden himself, when he waited for 
Sydney to pass him. Fayne started up from a 
brief reverie into which he had relapsed, and 
pulled the check-string, BhatPly. 

“Stop the carriage ere, prefer to walk the 
remainder of the distance,” he said, opening the 
door’ and jumping down, and then paying his 
coach hire, 

“T won't want to ride back,” he said, and 
then he went on toward the grand lodge. gates, 
that stood open. 

It wasearly inthe morning, only eight o’clock. 
and he had been anxious toarrive at Holl ywood 
abont that hour, knowing that there was abso- 
lute necessity that no one saw him except those 
he desired himself to see. : 

He knew the habits of Holly wood so well that 
he was satisfied Sydney would be taking her 
regular before-breakfast walk in the grounds, 
and that Guy Otis would not be down ‘before 
the ringing of the breakfast-bell, at nine, so 
that it was with no incousiderable assurance he 
took the path toward Sydney’s favorite walk. 

And, as he passed a clump of evergreens, 
dense and beautiful amid the chill, wintry 
landscape, a step sounded behind him, and he 
turned, a little nervously, yet in a casual man- 
ner, and looked over his shoulder. 

To utter an ejaculation of supreme fear and 
horrified astonishment; to feela faint, deathly 
sensation, a wild desire to escape, a sickening 
horror, as he saw Thaxter’s face, with a mock- 
ing, exultant smile in his eyes. 

“So [have found you at last,” Thaxter said, 
with merciless bitterness in his tone. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DAWN AFTER THE DARKNESS. 

Sypney’s recovery from the fever that had 
prostrated her was more rapid than the serious 
threatening of her life had made it By ear Pos- 
sible to be. Her youth, her naturally stron 
constitution, and her resolute will to get well 
for her child’s sake, all augmented the ceaseless 
intelligent care she had, and the devoted atten- 
tion of her physician, and the yery day. that 
witnessed the fateful meeting of Howard Fayne 
and Thaxter in the grounds of Hollywood, was 
also witness to an interview even more so, with- 
in its stately walls—between Sydney and Erle 
Plorestan. 

During her illness, he had not failed to send 
daily, often twice a day for bulletins of her 
health, and had passed the days and weeks of 
her suffering in suffering scarcely less acute. 
He had had ample time for reflection, and had 
madé up his mind, after many desperately bit- 
ter struggles, that there remained but one thing 
for him to do—to go away, to leave Sydney to 
her own ways, to remove his watch over her, 
and to get along himself the best it was possible 
for him to do—wrecked, ruined, spoiled as his 
life was, through her, aitatt 

The weeks of solitary waiting, the hours when 
he bad been torn between fear lest, Sydney 
should die, dread lest she should live, had not 
been without their stein discipline upon him, 
and almost to his own it ede he found him- 
self growing, strangely pitiful toward his fair 
young wife, so sweet, yet so erring—not pitiful 
as regarded himself, but as regarded her. 

Then, too, Fayne’s absence bad been, uncon- 
sciously, a. relief to Florestan. At. first both 
himself and Griggs had been greatly surprised 
at his absence, but the relief Mr. Florestan ex- 
perienced by it was too positive to permit even 
a surprise to become an annoyance... “ Vawn” 
was gone, and it was enough. His hold, yil- 
lainous nature had been making its repulsive 
character felt, and many a time Florestan ask- 
ed himself, in angry amazement, how it cculd 
have been, possible for him not to have known 
the nature of the man from the first—designing, 
base arid treacherous, as his revelation had later 
shown. 

Also, during these days of Sydney’s illn 
Mr. Florestan had learned that the child an 
its nurse had been removed from the cottage— 
where, he did not know, but that it was to Hol- 
ly wood he strongly suspected. | 

Then came the days of Sydney’s convales- 
cence, and with them, Florestan’s resolve to go 
to her, in her own house, and tell ber that 
henceforth their ways indeed separated, never 
to be reunited more... 

It was the same Sgt that Howard Fayne 
had arrived from the West, and at the same 
hour he was driving in the coach from Paterson 
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to Hollywood, Mr. Florestan had gone, on foot, 
overfrom Dundee. - He had reached there early 
in the morning, nearly nine o’clock, knowing 
that a convalescing invalid’s best and strongest 
time was directly after breakfast. 

He had gone up to the front entrance, and in- 
quired for Miss Trevor of the footman who 
took his card, and was shown into the recep- 
tion-room. 

It seemed a long while that he waited. He 


paced up and down the elegant room, glanced | 
at the o “bes of interest and art that adorned ! 
iL 


it, his pulses rising to fever heat, until, present- 
ly, he heard footsteps, and then Mrs. 
tered the room, 
 iliageboe that 


‘oX en- 
rave, reserved, bearing the 
Trevor declined to receive 


im. 

“Is she not physically able to see me?” he 
asked, sternly, but Mrs. Fox declining to tell 
him her mistréss’s reason for not choosing to 
have him shown to her rooms, Florestan went 
toward the door, ina determined sort, of way, 
against which remonstrance seemed absurd. 

‘*Sir,” she began, nevertheless, in a panic of 


terroras she only just realized the audacity and | 


strength of purpdse he manifested, But he cut 
her short, peremptorily. 


“T have come. to see her, and she must see | 


me. I desire a private interview with your 


mistress, and since I am not accorded the cour- | 


tesy of welcome that other guests receive, I 
shall take upon myself the privilege of going to 
her private sitting-room.” 

He went deliberately into the hall, and up the 

rand staircase, paying not the slightest heed to 

rs. Fox’s indignant protests, and at the head 
of the stairs turned to her, 

This is your mistress’s sitting-room, and I 
am going in. Do you wish to precede me and 
prepare her for my immediate coming, or—?”’ 

He waited for her indignant answer. 

“Since you are able to carry your manly 

urpose into effect, I will go before you and 

li my poor dear lady what she is to expect.” 

She darted in, evidently expecting an oppor- 
tunity to shut and lock the door after her, but 
she was mistaken in her supposition that she 
could accomplish it, for he followed her so close- 
Wy that it was actually impossible to close the 

oor upon him, 

The beautiful sitting-room was vacant, so far 
as human presence went. A cheery fire burned 
on the hearth, a large Turkish chair was drawn 
up before it, and a low velvet cushion beside it, 
upon which lay the morning papers, which 
Sydney had undoubtedly been reading. 

Florestan glanced around, while Mrs, Fox 
hurried across the room to a door that stood 
partly ajar—the dressing-room of Sydney’s 
suit, that had been use as little Theo’s nur- 
sery ever since Sydney had been recovered suf- 
ficiently to take her usual interest in the little 
one—and toward this door Florestan immedi- 
ately went, while, instahtly divining the fate- 
fulness of it all, Mrs Fox sunk helplessly down 
upon a chair, not even attempting to binder 

im, 


“God help the poor lamb!” she thought, in a 
heart-broken prayer. ‘‘ What will happen now? 
The worst has come—-what will happen now? It 
will kill her, or drive her mad!” 

Florestan paused upon the threshold, looking 
in upon the peaceful scene—at the fire glowing 
behind the silver bars, the beautiful drapery at 
the windows, the dainty little toilet. luxuries 
scatteréd about—a ribbon that had bound Syd- 
ney’s dusky hair, a coral pin lying on a white 
satin and lace cushion, a pair of tiny black vel- 
vet slippers on a hassock before the oss ae 

And+at'the ‘end ofthe room;) with ya. gay 


Persian striped-affghan thrown over her, dress- | 


ed ina white cashmere wrapper trimmed with 
foamy laces, lay Sydney sleeping—a tiny little 
ae head nestled against her breast;"one wan 
slim hand Jaid caréssingly and protectingly over 
the little blanketed sleeper. A thrill of mighty 
feeling almost suffocated him as he looked at 
her, a d then, he went noiselessly in, wp beside 
the lounge, and stood with folded arms looking 
down upon the tableau that was like the cruel 
plunge of a sword through his very soul. 

How fair she was! How pure and saintly she 
looked, in her white dress and her clustering, 
waving hair over her white forehead! How im- 
possible to realize she was a monster of dishonor 
instead of the lovely innocent angel she looked. 

His eyes dimmed with some sharp agouy that 
brought a deathly faintness momentarily over 
him—Sydney, his heart’s idol, his love, his wife, 
lying there—thus! 

He struggled and fought. back the emotions 
that were hot and high in his soul, but he could 
not restrain the magnetism of bis burning gaze, 
that disturbed her light sleep, that made her 
move restlessly, and then, suddenly open her 
eyes, in a troubled, amazed look, that instantly 
turned to indignation and affright, 
second the crimson rushed to her face, and her 
eyes flashed: then a mortal fear and despair 
paled the bloom. 

“You are surprised to seo me here, and Ido 
not wonder that you are. But you need not 
fear—for yourself or your—child. I have come 
to say good-by to you.” 

In the moment granted her to collect her 
thoughts, she sprung up from the lounge, and 


For one ; 


| laid the sleeping child upon it, carefully turn- 
ing its face away, and covering its beautiful 
little head. Then, she turned to him, and he 
saw, with a pang of pain, how seriously her ill 
ness had told upon her, how thin and spirituelle 
she had grown, how ot and dark the circles 
were under her eyes. e saw her tremble as 
she stood before him, and he saw that the old 
flash and fire were still in her eyes. 

‘‘T do not permit such intrusion in my pri- 
vatg rooms, sir. If you wish to see me, you 
will retire instantly to the drawing-room. 
This is an insult I will not allow, Mr. Flores- 
tan!” 

As if unconscious of her passionate protest, he 
went on, half musingly: 

“So these are your rooms, are they? And 
this—your ‘child’s nursery?) Here you enjoy 
your baby-worship, and heré, no.doubt, you 
will receive your favored visitors, since—” 

She interrupted him, fiercely. 

“Under my own roof lam mistress—my ser- 
| vants will show you out if you venture another 
syllable of your insults.” 

Hesmiled—a strange, sad smile, whose patient 
pitifulness arrested her attention at once. 

‘You need not call your servants to eject me 
from your house, Sydney, for I shall very soon 
leave of my own free will and choice, I have 
come to say just one thing to you—to say it in 
no spirit of anger or revenge, but to tell you, in 
sad, sorrowful truth, that I see, as I never saw 
before, what an awful mistake our marriage 
was, and that I have it in my power to make 
you happier. I will lighten a part of your bur- 
den for you, Sydney—I will never return.” 

She stood looking at him, almost too sur- 
prised to speak. 

“You will go away—you mean—not to re- 
turn—at all?” 

She brought out the words in a hesitating, be- 
wildered way. 

‘*Yes,” he said, pitifully, “I will go away, 
and not return. I have learned, through bit- 
terest discipline, that it isa hopeless battle we 
are fighting, Sydney—me against my pride, 
my—” he hesitated, brokenly, then went on, 
more sternly than before— and you against 
your hatred of me, your love for another man.” 

He ceased speaking, and Sydney sat down in 
a chair, trembling, bewildered. 

“Tt is quite sudden,” she said, in a strange, 
low voice. 

“Not to me,” he returned, gently. ‘I have 
been gradually coming to this conclusion while 
you were ill—that neither of us will gain any- 
thing by this war to the knife between us. 
will go away—forever, and you have my con- 
sent to apply for a divorce on the ground of de- 
sertion by me. I will provide for you as you 
demand, and“you will be happy, the wife of 
the man ‘to whom you have been so loyal and 
true through thick and thin.” : 

Sydney covered her face with her hand—so 
slender, so white, and just then a little rustling 
sound from the lounge distracted them, then a 
chubby little hand struggled up from the warm 
folds of the affgban. 

Mr. Florestan glanced! toward the, child, his 

and face growing pale with emotion, and 

ydney, with a little sobbing cry, sprung to the 
lounge, and would have snatched the child in 
her arms had nother sorely tested strength sud- 
denly failed her; and, just as Mr. Otis, sum- 
moned: by Mrs. Fox, entered the room, she 
swayed and fell, fainting, to the floor. 

Mrs. Fox and Mrs. Lacy were instantly call- 
ed, and attended to Sydney, while, with a look 
.| of supreme scorn on his face, Mr. Florestan 

barely acknowledged Guy’s' bow of. recogni- 
tion, j : r 
“T will ask you to step into the next room a, 
moment,” Guy said, looking at Florestan’s face 
with a look on: his own that would have disarm- 
ed any one but the man before him. 

Florestan followed him haughtily, and then 
Guy took up his position in front of him— 
grave, eager, resolute, 

ei have hoped ‘for ‘this day ever since the 
time you refused to listen to my plea on Syd- 
ney’s behalf, in your library. I have to tell you 
now, Mr. Florestari—not only on ‘my own oath, 
but on the sworn statements gon will not dare 
or choose to disbelieve, that Sydney is not the 
woman your jealous doubts and suspicions have 
made of her—that, for the sake of her child, she 
has borne from you scorn and contumely—for 
fear lest, when you knew all the facts in, the 
case, you would take her baby from her— 
knowing your hatred and contempt for her.” 

Florestan interrupted him, coldly: 

“T fail to appreciate your remarks,” he be- 

an, when Guy, in turn, eagerly interrupted 


own, Florestan-——your own lawful heiress, 

and registered in an English village. 
Sydney—daughter of Erle and Sydney Flores- 
tan.’ Your wife concealed the birth except 
from a few stanch friends, and—” 

A startling change had come over Florestan’s 
| face; such a look was on it now, as no one had 
everseen. He staggered to a chair, 

“Tt is my child? For God’s sake—tell me—am 
Imad, or am I dreaming?” 


m: 
“Don’t you. understand? The child is gn 
rm 
Theo 


just awakéning to the fact that in all these 
months you have terribly wronged the purest, 
noblest woman, who never entertained a 
thought inconsistent with wifely honor, who 
never gave you the faintest, slenderest reason 
for the cruel suspicions you have had of her.” 

Florestan leaned forward in_his ebair, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. Wasit true? God 
Rteeven: had he wronged the woman he loved 
so awfully? ‘ 

Mrs. Fox opened the connecting, door, and in 
obedience to a look from Guy, she an? Mrs, 
Lacy went into another room, while-Guy 1e- 
quested Florestan to accompany him iniv Sy¢- 
ney’s presence, and then, when Florestan had 
nce the threshold, Guy turned about and. 
left them—husband, wife and child alone. 

Sydney sat.on the lounge, pale as death, the 
baby in her lap, and the instant he looked at 
the lovely little face, the very counterpart. of 
his own, he knew as well as if a revelation from 
Heaven had told him, that little Theo was in- 
deed his own. . His handsome mouth quivered 
convulsively, and a pang of mortal anguish cut 
through his heart as he realized that, fair, pure, 
gracious as she was, Sydney, nor their child, 
could ever forgive him for his unpardonable 
wickedness. 

He went forward, up to where Sydney sat. 

“T am going now,” he said, huslaly. ‘‘ But 
first—forgive me, if you can—if you can, al- 
though I know I have wronged you beyond all 
hope of pardon. I have been worse than 
wicked, and I acknowledge the justice of my 
punishment. Iknowall, Sydney, I know you 
are honest, stainlessand noble. I know—this— 
child—is—mine. I know you will be happy with 
her, without me. Iam going—away, a wan- 
derer upon the earth, never to know home or 
love, or wife or little one—but I deserve it. 
Good-by, Sydney!” 

The tears were falling from his handsome 
eyes; his grand head was drooped before her, 
and—Sydney looked up at him, a heavenly pity 
—a glory of some hushed sacredness dawning in 
her dusky eyes; 

Then she reached out her fragile little hand, 
and laid it on his arm. 

‘“‘ Brle!—you speak as though you loved me— 
still!” 

‘Oh, Sydney! Ilove you as a lost soul does 
the heaven it has forfeited!” 

He gave one yearning look at her, at the 
baby, then turned to go. 

“Do not go, dear,” Sydney said, rising, and 
placing little Theo in his arms. “She is yours, 
andso am I, and you belong to us. We love 
you, oh, my love, my love!” 

And, as he gave ber one look, he took them in 
his arms, and pressed Sydney to his breast, and 
bowed his face on his little daughter’s head, 
and knew the gates of Paradise were opened to 
him. 


And, a half-hour later, the sound of a pistol- 
shot from the grounds startled the household at 
Holly wood into confusion and astonishment. 


CHAPTER, XXXVIII. 
THE PERFECT DAY, 

Ir was a strikingly strange scene—those two 
men, mortal enemies, standing glaring at each 
other, Thaxter’s face full of malignant exnita- 
tion, Fayne’s blanched with fear and appalled 
desperation. 

All around them was silence. On the road, 
there was no sound.of passing travel; in, the 
vast park no sign of life, The dull gray sky, 
full of unfallen snow, the sere, brown ground, 
here,and there a clump of evergreens, vivid 
green among the wintry desolation, statuary 
gleaming cold and. white between brown tree- 
trunks, choice, plants wra: in, straw mats— 
silence, comparative loneliness, and isolation, 
and those two men met face to face at last. 

For a second ‘after Thaxter's epoch net_a 
word wasspoken. lt seemed to Fayne that he 
was completely and suddenly come to the end 
of his tether, and it took all of his villainous 
determination, and the most desperate resolve 
of which he was capable, to retain command of 
himself, and the pean sharp Siesiptne to 
which he subjected himself in that little ce 
of silence, was not without its.reactionary ef- 
fect upon his nerves. He experienced, after the 
first profound shock, a dogged determination to 
brazen it out, and, with a defined course of ac- 
tion, his courage and bold effrontery somewhat 
returned to him, 

He remembered he had not betrayed his per- 
sonality, by words at least, and he resolved not 
to betray it, but to take a high-handed manner 
and conquer by his audacity—or— x 

The look on his face—the expression of horri- 
fied hopelessness passed off, pes he wellassumed 
an air of outraged indignation, and scowled at 
Thaxter with an insulted air. ; 

“You, had better get out of here, fellow! 
These are private grounds, and you have no 
business inside the lodge gates! Stand back!’ 

A sudden douche of ice-cold water would not 
have taken the breath out of Thaxter hardly 
more than the sudden, startling change of man- 
ner and expression on Fayne’s part. Thaxter 
stared at him, in sheer dumfoundedness, for a 


“Neither, Mr, Florestan; but you are only ! full second or so, before he laughed, grimly. 


“Pre well done, Mr. Willard Dunning, or 
Howard Fayne, or Redmond Vawn, or what- 
ever your honest name might be! Pretty well 
done, but you can’t come 
toned game over me, you know!” 

He stepped nearer Fayne, who stood his 
ground well, aid who returned Thaxter’s ma- 
lignant 
ly simulated rage. 

“What are you talking about? Are you 
drunk, or an escaped lunatic? What do you 
mean by insulting a guest of Holly wood, in the 
very grounds of the hostess? Clear out of this, 
if you don’t want me to have you kicked out!” 

he look of wicked exultation in Thaxter’s 
little green-gray eyes changed to one of pitiless 
scorn. 

“See here, my fine young gentleman, you 
can’t impose on me. I know you; I’ve been on 
your track for months, and there hasn’t been a 
thing you’ve done unbeknown to me, from the 
day you dropped your forger’s name until this 
minute. It’s a matter of freedom or State’s 
Prison with me to hunt you down, you scum of 
creation, you! And I’ve earned my liberty; I 
know all about you—how you married the girl 
that hated you pretty near as much as I do— 
how you wormed yourself in at Dundee, yon- 


der—how you have taken up your quarters at | 


Ciocinnati—oh, you can’t fool me! And if you 


don’t believe it, you will, when you find your- | 


self in limbo.” 


It had required a superhuman effort for | 


Fayne to preserve his courage and appearance 
of angry wonderment while Thaxter sent every 
pay Pe word straight home, and even 
with all his defiant determination not to yield 
an inch, there flashed a swift look across his 
face that Thaxter had seen, quick enough. 


“T will not waste another word with you. | 


Evidently you have mistaken me for some one 
else, juc ging from your determination of 
speech, that your course to pursue is not to 
waylay and annoy guests in their hostess’s do- 
main. Take my advice and leave the premises, 
with no delay. It will save you a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Their eyes met in a defiant, unyielding stare, 

“There’s no use ‘trying to bulldoze me,” 
Thaxter said, doggedly. ‘‘l’yve been lookin 
for you, night and day, for a long while, and 
don’t propose to slip now I've got you. You 
know J know you, and there’s no mortal use 
carrying on your little jokes any longer. 
merely a waste of ammunition. I’ve been of- 
fered a reward—a big one—for your presence 
where you’re wanted, and I mean to have that 
reward—unless—” 

A sudden glitter came to his eyes. 

“Unless what?’ Fayne said, be pe gene 
with an eager interest that he cursed the next 
minute as he saw the trap into which he had un- 
consciously fallen. 

“Good enough,” Thaxter said, composedly. 
“You are Williard 


with me peaceably, or—” 


Thaxter’s hand slipped suddenly into hisinner | 
pocket, and he drew out a revolver, while a | 


white, desperate look blanched Fayne’s face. 
“So, that is your game, my fine fellow? Two 

can play at it, perhaps. Do you think, 

sotted fool—do 


cell?” 

“Life is sweet,” Thaxter said, grimly, his 
careful gare neyer leaving Fayne’s hands. 
“Convicted and sentenced there is always the 
hope of pardon, or—at the worst, living out the 
term. You'd better take your chances!” 

A sudden, awful fury surged ae into 
Baynes eyes, and he clenched his teeth like an 
animal driven to madness. He realized that he 
bad played his game with a high hand, and 
though his Satanic master had favored him 
through it all, yet now he was deserted in his 
hour of direst need. He realized there was 
nothing left for him but—State’s Prison or 
death, and, in the moment of insane rage and 
desperation, he made his choice. 


ith a low, snarling cry, a volley of blood- | 


curdling curses, he suddenly drew his pistol 


and before Thaxter could realize or prevent, | 


cautiously as he watched him, Fayne drew the 
trigger, and sent a bullet crashing through 
Thaxter’s heart, felling him like a butchered 


ox. 
One short second Fayne stood, glaring at‘his 


victim, his smoking pistol clenched in his hand, 
and then he heard the footsteps of the ote 
keeper and one of the gardeners coming rapidly 
near. He looked up, and seeing them, realized 
that the gallows, instead of a forger’s cell, was 
for bim now, and a blue-gray pallor spread 
ghastly over his face. For an instant only; and 


asthe yellof the gardener came, like a night- | 


mare to his ears Fayne put the pistol to his own 
temple, pulled the fatal trigger and fell dead; 
with an oath on his lips. 


To all intents and 
loves and fates of 
Brent is ended. 

Of course, there was a terrible excitement, 
not only at Hollywood but in all the country 


urposes our story of the 
ydney Trevor and Edda 


our snug litéle high- | ; 7 
| deserved. 


sneering smile, with a look of splendid- | 


| be Otis’s wife at any time he wished, if, after 


/ a rling,” he said, so gravely and tenderly, 
“ ow 


Tt’s | 


' Mr. Florestan and Sydney and their child, with 


Dunning, and no mistake. | 
You've come out flat-footed, haven’t you? | 
Now, what ’ll you do about it? You can go! 
| of the nursery, which comprised both sunny lit- 


Ni | beloved friends of the Florestans, and Mr. Flo 
ou be- | 
ou for one moment think I | 
will be taken alive by you to rot ina prison | 
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round, over the tragedy in the park, The usual | 
form of law in such cases was complied with, | 
and the undertaker carried away the two dead | 
bodies and buried them in the obscurity they | 


A telegram had been sent to Castleton 
Grange, the address of which had been found | 
in Howard .Fayne’s memorandum-book, break- 
ing the news of her release to Edda, and as soon 
as the express could carry him Guy Otis follow- 
ed, to take his darling in his arms, and hear | 
from ber own lips that joy and peace and hap- 
piness were possible to them, even yet. She did 
not grieve for Howard Fayne—there could not 
be grieving for such a brute; nor did Edda per- 
mit the least semblance of regret, but agreed to 


being told the pitiful little story of her girlish | 
trials and troubles, he still wished to have her | 
for his wife. 

‘‘Tf you had only told me all this, then, when 
I begged so to be intrusted with your secret, 


much anguish we would have been 
seen But, we will be happy now, to more 
than make up for it.” 

A few days later, after Mr. Otis had wound 
up all Edda’s business with servants and other 
claimants, she bid good-by to the scene of so 
much dreary woe, and, with her maid, accom- 
panied him back to her aunt’s, where a joyful 
reunion took place, and poor, tempest-tossed 
little Eada redivan that her life was again to be 
begun, and where, a few weeks afterward, her 
marriage to Guy was quietly solemnized by Dr, 
Dayton, and they went abroad for several 
months, to return and make their home in the 
beautiful mansion built for them during their 
absence in Paterson. 

While, at Hollywood, closely following the 
tragedy that was such a surprise and relief to 
them all, was a scene of rejoicing that does not 
happen twice in a lifetime—the day when, with 
Sydney on one arm, and little Theo cradled in 
theother, Erle Flerestan publicly acknowledged 
before the households of Dundee and Holly- 
wood, his wife and child, and said a few well- 
chosen words that explained .just what was 
necessary to explain. 

It was a glorious day for the two estates. A 
grand holiday was declared, flags were set fly- 
ing, bonfires kindled, a dance was given in the 
servants’ hall, and the town bells were rung at 
sunrise, midday and sunset. 

The news spread far and wide, and ambitious 
reporters from wide-awake New York papers 
made columns of delightful gossip about the se- 
cret marriage, and the concealed heiress, while 


their servants, were traveling far away from 
the excitement and sensational interest they 
excited—beginning life anew, their happiness 
and bliss as keen and rapturous as their misery 
and suffering bad been anguishful—purified 
through fierce fires. 

Florestan took his beautiful wife home to 
Dundee, where Mrs. Lacy was installed as head 


tle Theo and her baby brother; when they re- 
turned from abroad. 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis are frequent guests, and 


restan has learned, to his ee satisfaction, 
that no man or woman ever had a truer friend 
than Guy proved himself to be during all those 
months of darkness—times no one ever men- 
tions, now. 

Hollywood has been sold, since Sydney went | 
to her rightful home. The associations were 
strangely mingled horror and happiness, but 
Sydney believes her grandfather would have 


| 24-25 Birps or Prey. 


be her course. ‘ 4 

nd so—we leave them to enjoy the bright 
sunshine of a perfect love and entire trust— 
God’s best blessing to mortals. 


THE END 
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37 Buack Eyes anp Bivz, By Corinne Cushman. 
88 Brave Barpara, By Corinne Cushman. 
89 A DancERovus WomAN. By Margaret Blount, 
40 Ovurpa’s Love. By Henrietta E. De Conde 
41 Lost: A Wirk. By Corinne Cushman. 
42 Winnine Ways. By Margaret Blount. 
43 A: Woman’s Hrarr. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
44 THe Deap Letrer. By Seeley Regester. 
45 Lorn Lisuz’s DaucurEeR. By C M, Braeme. 
46 A Woman's Hanp. By Author of ‘ Dead Letter.’” 
47 Viats of Wratu. By Mrs. ane Reed Crowell. 
48 A Wixp Girt.” By Corinne Cushman. 
49 THe Mappesr Marriace Ever Was. 
50 Love in a Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
51 CATHOLINA; or, WALLED Up Auive, By Robinson. 
52 A RoMANCE OF A Poor Youna Girv, By Mrs. Ellet.. 
53 Tue Lockep Heart. By Corinne Cushman. 
54 THE PRIDE or THE Downes. By Margaret Blount. 
55 A Srrance Girt. By Albert W. Aiken, 
56 THe Prerry Puritan. By Parson’s Daughter. 
7 Dip Sxe Six? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
Dovusiy Divorcep. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton, 
A WicKEep Woman. Lillie Devereux Umsted Blake, 
Buinp Barwara’s SecrET. By Mary G. Halpine. 
AN AMERICAN QurEN. By Grace Mortimer. 
MARGOUN, THE StRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner. 
3 Wire or Wipow. By Rett Winwood. 
THe CreoLe Cousins. By Philip 8. Warne. 
35 PURSUED TO THE AuTaR. By Corinne Cushman, 
36 THE Terrieie Truts. By Jennie Davis Burton, 
Ene@anr Egeert.. By Philip §. Warne. 
3 Lapy Hisuen’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Wilet. 
30WIE, THE KNIGHT OF CHIVALRY. By P. 8.Warne. 
Drirtine To Ruin. By Mary Reed Crowell. 
Tue Parson’s Davauter. By A Parson's Daughter 
Tue Mysterious GuaRpian. By Corinne Cushmau. 
3 Was Sue_A Wire? By Rett Winwood. 
ADRIA, THE ADopTED. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton 
7% Pretry AND Proup. By Corinne Cushman. 4 
76 Tue Brrter Freup. By Mrs. Jennie D. Burton. 
77 A Woman’s Work. By Mrs. E. F. Euet. 
78 THe Buack Rippie. _ By Corinne Cushman. 
79 CoraL anp Rupy. By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. 
80 Drvorcep Bur Nor Dryipgp, A Parson’s Daughter. 
81 Aumost Marriep, By A Parson’s Daughter, 
82 Two Farr Women, Wm. Mrson Turner, M.D. 
88 THe INHERITANCE OF Hate. By Mrs. Burton, 
8 PEARL oF Pears. By A. P. Morris, Jr. 
85 For Honor’s Sake. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
86 Lance UrquHart’s Loves. By Annie Thomas. 
87 Savery Marrrep. By the author of ‘‘ Carte.” 
88 FLorerre, CHILD oF THE StreET. By Ingraham. 
89 TurEz Times Deap. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 


A new issue every week, 
For sale by all newsdealers, price ten cents, or 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of twelve cents, 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William street, N, Y. 


By Burton 


The Saturday Journal, 


“The Model Family Paper 
—AND— 
Most Charming of the Weeklies.” 


A pure r; good in every thing; bright, 
brilliant aud attractive, & 


Serials, Tales, Romances, 
Sketches, Adventures, Biographies, 
Pungent Essays, Poetry, 
Notes and Answers to Correspondents. 
Wit and Fun— 


All are features in every number, from suck 
celebrated writers as’ no paper in America can 
boast of. 

What is best in PorpuULAR READING, that the 
paper always has; hence for Home, SHop, Li- 
BRARY and GenrrRaL Reaper it is without a 
rival;and hence its great and steadily increasing 
circulation. 

The Satuxpay JouRNAL is sold everywhere: 
by newsdealers; price sia cents per number; or to 
subscribers, post-paid, at the following cheap 
rates, viz.: 

Four months, one dollar; one year, three 
dollars ; or, two copies, five dollars, 


Address BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


